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THE MANUSCRIPTS OP ARISTOPHANES. I 

Bt John Williams Whttb 

The extant manuscripts of Aristophanes number about two 
hundred and forty. I append a list of these arranged in alpha- 
betical order according to countries and cities. This list is very 
nearly complete. 

But what constitutes a manuscript ? The libraries catalogue 
all they possess, even those written in the eighteenth century, 
with religious care. The printing-press, however, establishes a 
limit. The first edition of Aristophanes was published at the end of 
the fifteenth century, nearly fifty years after the invention of the 
art of printing. Editions of the comic poet thereafter multiplied 
rapidly; twelve that were 'complete' were published in the next 
century. But it would be a mistake on this account to reject all 
manuscripts written after 1498 ; for many that are serviceable in 
establishing the text of the author and are demonstrably free from 
contamination with printed books belong to the sixteenth cen- 
tury.* Those written in the next two centuries must establish 
their claims to consideration or be cast out. The public library 
in Upsala possesses a 'manuscript' of Aristophanes of the seven- 
teenth century that contains seven comedies.' An announcement 
of any new manuscript that contained more than the three Byzan- 

1 Cod. Paruini 2715 and 2717 have played an important rOle in establishing the 
text of Aristophanes. 

s Afxihives des mUsicnB scientiftques et litUrairea^ 3« serie, tome XV (1889), p. 351. 
[CLASSiCAii Philoloot I, January, 1906] 1 



2 John Williams Whitb 

tine plajs would at once waken interest; bat this book proved 
to be a copy of part of the edition issued at Basle in 1547. 
The Biblioth^ue Nationale in Paris has two manuscripts of the 
Equites/ both are dated 1602, and both are in the handwriting 
of Isaac Casaubon. Some scholar must examine the text and 
determine its source, if possible. Any real manuscript of the 
Eqnites would have value. But by 1602 the play was in print in 
many editions, and Casaubon, a bookish man and a prolific maker 
of books, may have copied or constituted the text from printed 
aoorces. Just this happened a century and a half later. The 
same great library has six eighteenth-century manuscripts of 
Aristophanes that once belonged to Brunck.' I examined two 
of these' in the summer of 1904. An hour's inspection determined 
their value. These manuscripts, as the library names them, con- 
tain readings that are found in no earlier manuscript, but are due 
to the conjectures of Dawes^ and other scholars. Presumably, 
therefore, the other four '^Manuscrits de Brunck^' also are simply 
the texts that he prepared for his ovm or the printer's use. They 
are not manuscripts. The same caution must be used in dealing 
with late manuscripts elsewhere; all the great libraries possess 
them. In the Biblioteca Vallicelliana in Rome many 'manuscripts' 
are preserved that were written either by Allacci himself or by his 
order. Among these are two that contain parts relating to Aris- 
tophanes;' one of these parts consists solely of scholia on the 
Nubes. What is their source ? That remains to be determined, 
if anybody thinks the task worth while, but it is certain that 
Allacci had access to the Princeps of Aristophanes, which con- 
tains a remarkably full and good collection of scholia on nine 

1 Cod. Latini 81S1 and 8461. Both were aimotated by Casaubon. I conjecture that 
tbeee are iMirt of the souioee on which KOster depended in his yariorum edition. Cf . the 
end of the preface of his book : ^* Has autem Notas, quae antea in Bibliotheca Begia 
Parisiensi, inciedibili optimorum cujusyis generis librorum copia instructa, latebant, 
suis sumptibus et Autographo describi curayit, Lutetiaque ad me misit, Vir Illustris 
Nioolaus Frandscus Bemondus, clams inter Qallos," etc. 

s Supplement 347, 8M-68. 

* Supplement 866, containing the Veapcie, Pax^ Aves, and 368, containing the 
Avea, Veapcie., Pax, 

* The first edition of Dawes's MiacellaTiea eritica was published in 1746. 
<0od. AlUtiani 187 and 142. 
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plays, including the Nubea. Furthermore, by 1607 three other 
editions of these nine plays with scholia had been published. 
Allacci died in 1669, and was not the man to refrain from appro- 
priating without acknowledgment whatever he desired — although, 
in truth, this was the general practice of his time. He was that 
btbliotecario of the Vatican who brought the Heidelberg manu- 
scripts to Rome, a rank plunderer. Bentley characterized him as 
"malevolentia et livor, non homo^M Among the books in the 
Biblioteca Ottoboniana, now in the Vatican, there is a manuscript 
that wakened interest when it was announced in 1892, because, as 
it was supposed, it contained nine plays and was of the sixteenth 
century.^ Nine titles, in fact, stand on the recto of the first folio. 
Only three manuscripts, the Codex Ravennas not included, are 
extant that contain nine plays. Another genuine manuscript 
that contained nine plays might be an important addition to our 
resources, but the book proved to be a disappointment. It con- 
tains the PluttAS of Aristophanes (" * Kpiaro^dvoxs nXofiro? KOfuu- 
S^a'^), the Medea and fifteen verses of the Hypolyiua of Euripides, 
the Promethetis of Aeschylus, and some other small matters. It 
is a schoolboy^s book of the seventeenth century, with a feeble 
interlinear version in Latin. 

Manuscripts, therefore, written in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries must be sharply examined before they are used. 
It is, of course, possible that they may have independent value, as 
copies of earlier manuscripts of good tradition that have been 
lost. A copy made even as late as 1650 of any of the manu- 
scripts that were destroyed by fire in the Escurial Library in 
1671 would now be worthy of inspection. If Isaac Vos's manu- 
script of the LyaiatrcUa* a fragment of a famous fourteenth cen- 
tury book, had gone to the bottom of the North Sea in the 
evil-sailing ship that carried Gerard Vos^s great library out of 
England, Bentley's copy of it,' which has been widely used, would 
be a treasure, as indeed it is, because of its associations. This 
point may be illustrated in another manner. The second manu- 

1 Cod. OttoboniaiiuB d07. 

* Ood. VoMiani 77 and 191, now in Leyden. 

SKow in Trinity College Library, Cambrid|re; Cod. dS4 (B. 16. 86). 
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script of Aristophanes in point of age is now in St. Mark^s 
Library.' It was written in the twelfth century in the work- 
shop of some Byzantine monastery, and in the fifteenth century 
belonged to Cardinal Bessarion, who left it by will, with other 
Tahiable manuscripts,' to the republic of Venice. It is hard to 
read, and Bessarion, although he was a Greek, found it slow work to 
extract from it the tripping jests of Aristophanes.' He therefore 
had it copied by one of his table companions. The copy is beauti- 
fully executed on vellum and reads like prini^ It is demonstrable, 
I think, that the copyist had only the older manuscript before him 
when at work; his copy shows no trace of the influence. of other 
manuscripts, and is faithful, as copies go. At present this 
fifteenth-century manuscript has only inferior value, but if its 
twelfth-century original had been destroyed at any time before 
1902, when it was reproduced in facsimile, the copy would at 
onoe have become priceless. 

All the manuscripts that date from the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries will, without doubt, be examined in due 
time, and their value estimated. Meanwhile I have thought it 
proper to include them in the list. Their subsequent exclusion, 
if they prove to be valueless, will not be difficult. They are rela- 
tively few in number — twenty-six. To these I add sixteen others 
whose dates have not yet been determined.' 

There remain one hundred and ninety-five. Two of these, 
fragments of the -4ves, belong respectively to the sixth* and 
tenth ^ centuries; all the rest can be assigned, with greater or less 
confidence, to one of the six centuries from the eleventh to the 

lOod. Venetu0 474. 

s See Omont, Inventaire dea Mss, donnis A Saint-Mare de Veniae par le Cardinal 
Bessarion. 

sjt speaks well for many fathers of the church, including St. Chrysoetom, that 
they hare found solace in our poet. 

< It is clear from internal eyidence that some toilers in St. Mark^s Library have 
shirked the harder tfook and collated this in its stead. 

< The correctness of the dating of some of the manuscripts in the list is not cer- 
tain ; the age of these must finally be determined by experts. 

* A parchment fragment, now in the Mus6e du Louvre. 

7 A parchment palimpsest fragment, forming iMirt of Cod. Ijaurentianus LX. 9, in 
Florence. 
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sixteenth inclusive. One hundred and seventy of these contain the 
text or part of the text of the plays, and about one hundred of this 
number contain also scholia. I have placed the remainder under 
the heading '^ Supplementary. '^ These contain only extracts, 
variously designated as sententiae {yv&fJMi) or florilegia, or only 
schoUa, or only arguments. 

Interest naturally centers in the one hundred and seventy that 
furnish the text of the plays. I give a few statistics. 

MANUBOBIPTS COUNTBD WITH BEFEBENOB TO THEIB AOB* 



Oentury 

No. of MSS. 



6th 


10th 


11th 


12th 


13th 


14th 


15th 


1 


1 


1 


1 


4 


25H 


88 



16th 



WITH BEFEBENGE TO NUMBEB OF PLAYS OB PABTS OF 



PLATS CONTAINED 



a 



No. of Plays 
No. of MSS . 



11 


9 


8 


7 


6 


4 


8 


2 


1 


3 


1 


4 


3 


14 


47 


68 



1 

40 



WITH BEFEBENGE TO NUMBEB OF TIMES EACH PLAY OCCUBS- 



Playe 

No. of MSS. 



PluL 
148 


Nub. 
127 


Ran, 
76 


^- 


Av. 
18 


Aeh. 
14 


Fjj,. 


Pax 

8 


L^s. 


Ee. 

7 



Tkeam. 
2 



Other manuscripts of Aristophanes than those named in the 
list given below are known once to have been extant. There is 
authentic record that some have been destroyed by fire. Valuable 
manuscripts in the Escurial were lost in this way in 1671. Cod. x 
I 16, now in that library, is a catalogue of its Greek manu- 
scripts, made by Nicolas de la Torre before the fire. It records 
six manuscripts of Aristophanes, some of which were lost irre- 
trievably.* The great disaster in Turin is more recent. That 

1 If a manu0cript, the age of which is doubtful, is dated in two centuries in the 
list, the later is taken in this count. But note that two manuscripts. Cod. 2626 in Cam- 
bridge and Cod. Riccardianus 48 in Florence, each belong, iMirt in one century, iMirt 
in another. 

s Cod. 113 in Ferrara is coimted double. 

*Qraux, in his Essai 9ur Vorigine du fonda grec de V Escurial (1880), identifies 
two of these with T III 16 and IV 7, manuscripts now extant. But Miller, in his 
Catalogue des Mss. grecs de la biblioOUque de VEscurial (1848), identifies T III 16, 
and only that. 
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library contained three manuscripts of Aristophanes; one of these 
was of unusual interest^ I wrote to the librarian, Signor Carta, 
from Home about it shortly after the fire, and he replied that 
nothing was left — "neppure un frammento." The utmost effort 
has been made to preserve and restore the fragments of the 
manuscripts that were rescued, and a provisional account of the 
result has been published.^ Remains of two of the manuscripts 
that contained Aristophanes have been saved.' I have thought it 
proper to include the Turin books in the list. 

Other manuscripts of our poet would seem naturall}^ to fall 
under the caption "Strayed, Lost, or Stolen" — and "Found"! 
They begin to go astray early. The editor of the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae and Lysistrata in the first Juntine edition announced 
with pride his use of a certain "Codex Urbinas." Modem editors 
made vain search for this manuscript, and in default of the original 
quoted the printed book. It was not till 1871 that W. G. Clark* 
and A. von Velsen"^ independently demonstrated that this "Urbi- 
nas" was the celebrated Cod. Bavennas. The identification is 
certain. Raster's manuscripts have been identified, with perhaps 
the exception of his "Cod. Bodleianus." The early editors desig- 
nated their manuscripts in a vague, happy-go-lucky manner, 
to the extreme vexation of their successors. The record for exas- 
perating unintelligibleness is held by Emesti. Even the acute 
Hermann, though a German, identified only one of his manu- 
scripts, although he re-edited Ernesti's collations within a short 
time after his death. Some of them, especially two "Jesuit 
Paris," still wander like lost ghosts to torment the living. The 
most celebrated case is perhaps "Brunck's Aristophanes." In his 
edition he calls this "codex mens" and gives it the symbol D. 
It has been largely quoted, but even in the latest editions always 
from Brunck's own collations; and Dobree's suggestion that, on 

1 Cod. B V 34. Both Professor Zacher and Professor Zuretti have made use of 
this manuscript, and wiU publish, it is to be hoped, whatever coUations they have of 
its important scholia. 

*Rivi8ta difilologia XXXII (19(H), pp. 385 ff. ^RMMia, pp. 419, 427. 

*J<mmal of Philology III, pp. 153 ff. 

< Utber den Codex Utinnaa der Lysistrata und der Thesmophoriatmsen des Aristo- 
phanes (Halle). 
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Brunck^B death, it came into the posseBsion of Richard Heber, when 
all trace of it waB loBt, haB been often repeated. Bnt it waB pnr- 
chaBed in Rotterdam by George Butler, af terwardB Head MaBter of 
Harrow and Dean of Peterborough, and in 1876 waB preBented by 
H. Montagu Butler, MaBter of Trinity, to Trinity College Library. » 

Hardly Icbb famouB are Bekker^B "MutinenBes.^^ There were 
three of thcBe, which he collated in PariB.' Hia readinga from 
them have been often quoted, but the manuBcripta diaappeared 
from Paria and from the ken of scholara. Beyond doubt, they 
were Bent back to Italy with other apoil which the first Napoleon 
had Bwept away. W. G. Clark, in 1869, acutely Buggested that 
Bekker^B ^'M^^ was identical with the aingle manuBcript of Aria- 
tophanes now preaerved in the Biblioteca Capitolare in Verona.* 
Some other manuacripta have not yet been identified.^ 

It will be apparent from the account that ia to follow of the 
recorded uae of theae manuacripta by scholars since the end of the 
fifteenth century that, while the oldeat books have often been col- 
lated and some others diligently studied, many fourteenth- and 
fifteenth-century manuscripts have never even been examined. 
The choice of the manuscripts that have been used seems often to 
have been due to environment* or even chance. 

Cobet^s contemptuous opinion of the manuacripta of Aris- 

1 God. R. I. 42. See Montague James Rhodes, Tfie Western Manuscripts in the 
Library of TrinUy College, Cambridge, II (1901), pp. 11 f. This manuscript was once 
in the possession of Porson, towards the end of his life, bat he seems not to have made 
use of it. W. G. Olark made notes from it while it was stiU in possession of the Dean 
of Peterborough. These notes are preserved in the library of Trinity College. — On the 
third folio is written : **Sum Beati Rhenani. Nee muto dominum" I 

i^^Mutinenses autem Parisiis Tocabantur quotquot ex Italia superiore allati 
eirant." Bekker^s Aristophanes I, Praefatio, p. ri. 

^Journal of Philology II, p. 312. Clark does not state his reasons, but among 
them, doubtless, was the fact that the Verona manuscript carries not only the stamp of 
the Bibliothi6que Royale in Paris, but also the coat of arms of the Estensi. See Omont 
in CetUralblatt far BibHothOestDesen VIII (1891), pp. 489 ff. A manuscript, precisely 
answering to the Verona manuscript, was lost from the Biblioteca Estense early in the 
nineteenth century. This is described in Gabardi's written Catalogue I, p. 274. See 
Studi itcUiani TV (1896), p. 440. Clark's conjecture could easily be verified by anybody 
in Verona. 

4 The manuscript numbered 3436 in Bernard's "Catalogi ;'' Invemizi's **Cod. Bor- 
gianus," now perhaps in the Vatican, and a few others. 

< If the immense Vatican coUections had been in Germany during the past two 
himdred years, we should know more about them. 
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tophanes^ has now less weight than when the master first pro- 
nounced it. The study of the papyri has rudely shaken the 
authority of the whole race of diviners, and is gradually estab- 
lishing belief in the trustworthiness of the traditional text fur- 
nished by mediaeval manuscripts. We have a bit of similar 
evidence for Aristophanes. The oldest extant source of any part 
of his text is the vellum fragment, found in the Paytlm and now 
in the Louvre, mentioned above.' It contains fifty-six verses of 
the AveSj with scholia, and is of capital significance in the re- 
spect now under consideration. It is five hundred years older 
than the Cod. Ravennas, but its text shows no important discrep- 
ancies from that of the extant manuscripts of the Aves, It 
therefore confirms the integrity of the tradition represented by 
these manuscripts. But the results of the study of the papyri 
have a wider application; they show that the 'inferior' manu- 
scripts have an authority that heretofore has been denied them.' 
I quote the recent statement of a recognized authority : 

The favourite method of modem scholarship, and one by which much 
has been gained in textual criticism, has been to endeavour to trace the 
relationships of the various manuscripts of an author, to divide them into 
families, to determine which manuscript or family represents the best 
tradition, and then to follow this evidence of the family or manuscript in 
almost all cases of doubt. But the papyri have shown us decisively in 
some cases, and allow us to argue by analogy to others, that these family 
divisions are of relatively late origin, and that the better MSS. have no 
sort of monopoly of ancient and correct readings. In futiiure .... the 
critical editor .... will have to be prepared to find the truth not imfre- 
quently among the witnesses who usually are inferior, and to exercise a 
freer judgment in deciding between them.^ 

The study of the later manuscripts of Aristophanes, especially of 

those which are not yet known, assumes a new importance. 

(To be continued) 

1 Novae leetiones^ pp. 263 ff . Cobet himself, in his youth, collated the Cod. 
Yenetus : ^* quern ipse olim cum pulyisculo excussi*' I This collation is now preeeired 
in the UniTereity Library in Leyden. 

< Weil, M&moires de VAccuUmie des Inscriptions (1884), pp. 723 ff., and Revue de 
philologie VI (1882), pp. 179 ff. 

* Cobet could say, in speaking of the Rayennas and Venetus: "habentur pro 
optimis, quia caeteii omnes sunt etiam multo peiores nequloreeque." 

4 F. G. Kenyon on ''The Eyidence of Qreek Papyri with Regard to Textual Criti- 
cism,'* in the Proceedings of the British Academy I (1904). 
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LIST OF MANUSCRIPTS* 
BELGIUM 

BRU88SL8 

Biblioth^ue RoycUe 

4280-83 PL Nub. Ran. Arg. Schol. S fF. 118-221. 4- XV. Brl 

11367 PL Nub. Proleg. Arg. SchoL S ff. 1-96. XV. Br2 

11344 PL Nub. Proleg. Arg. iS fF. 1-112. XV. Br3 

DENMARK 
Copenhagen 
Royal Library 
1980 (Havn.) PL Nub. Ran. Eq. Ach. Vesp. Av. Pax (l-9i7, 1012- 
135^ 1367), Lys. (1-61, 132-199, 268-819, 890-1097, 1237-end). 
Proleg. Arg. S ff. 1-318. XV. H 

418 PL Schol. Gloss, ff. 1-42. XV. H2 

ENGLAND 

Cambbidob 

Library of the Univernty of Cambridge 

2626 Nn III 15 (Cant. 1) PI. Nub. Ran. Schol. Gloss. S ff. 1-92. 

XV (PL Nub. 1-470), XIV (Nub. 500-end, Ran.). Ctl 

2626 Nn III 15 {Cejii. 2) PL Nub. Ran. SchoL Gloss. 5 ff. 1-151. 

XV. (Bound with the foregoing.) Ct2 

2614 Nn III 3 (Cejii.S) PL Nub. SchoL Gloss. 5ff.l-83. XV. Ct3 

2627 Nn III 16 (CsLui A) PL Nub. SchoL Gloss. 5ff.l-144.+ XV. Ct4 

SUPPLEMENT ABT 

696 Dd XI 70 Arg. Schol. Metres to PL Nub. Ran. Proleg. 

iSff.2&-80+ XVL Ct6 

Library of Trinity College 

459 R, 1, 42 (D Brunck=E Dindorf) PL Nub. Ran. Proleg. Arg. 
—Rare SchoL Gloss, on PL S ff. 1-194. XV. ("Brunck's 
Aristophanes.") Ct6 

984 R. 16. 36 (Voss. Kftster=Trin. Dobree) Lys. Av. (1492-1523). 

Schol. M ff. 1-54. XVII. XVIII. (Bentle/s copy of Cod. 

Vossianus 77.) ^ Ct7 

London 

British Museum 

Harleianvs 6307 (Harl. 6 Dobree) PL Nub. Ran. Arg. SchoL 

Gloss. 5 ff. 1-181. XV. Ln6 

1 So far as poeeible, each entry includes : Shelf -mark; Contents; Size; (S" cm. 1-27, 
If »cm. 28-37, L=>cm. 38+) ; Number of Folios (+ aignifles that the manuscript has 
otheT contents); Age; Symbol (actual, in parentheses after the shelf-mark; sug- 
gested, at the end). 
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Harleianua 5629 Nub. (291-342). S + SV. Lii2 

Harleianus 5664 (A Porson) PI. (235-end), Nub. Ran. Proleg. Arg. 

Schol. Gloss. SfF. 71-238. XV. Ln3 

Harleianus 5725 (Harl. 5 Dobree) PL (266-end), Nub. Schol. 

—Arg. to Nub. and also Ran. S Q. 1-139. XV. Ln5 

Additions 12182 PI. Nub. Proleg. Arg. Schol. Gloss. S ff. 1-143. 

XV. Ln4 

Arundelianus 530 (Ar. Dobree) PI. Nub. Proleg. Arg. S ff. 1-103. 

XV. Lnl 

Harleianus 1675 PI. Gloss. S ff. 54-74. 4- XVI (1591). Ln7 

Oxford 
Bodleian Library 

Baroccianus 127 (B Porson) PI. (561-«nd), Nub. Ran. (1-1384). 

Schol. Gloss, on PI. — Arg. Schol. (rare) on Nub. Ran. S ff. 

1-88. XIII. 03 

Baroccianus 34 (1 Porson) PI. Proleg. Arg. Gloss. S ff. 59-143. + 

XV. 01 

Baroccianus 43 (2 Porson) PI. (1-124, 349-end), Nub. (1-379, 646- 

end). Schol. Gloss, on PI. — Schol. on Nub. — Arg. to Ran. 

5 ff. 1-145. XV. 02 

D'Orvillianus 72 (X 1. 3. 13) (Dorv. Dobree) PI. Nub. Schol. S ff. 

1-94. + XV (1441). 04 

Canonicianus 40 (Bodl. 6 Blaydes) PI. (defective), Nub. Prolog. 

Arg. Schol.— Gloss, on PI. 6^ ff. 1-126. + XV. 06 

Canonicianus 46 (Bodl. 7 Blaydes) PI. Nub. Arg. S ff. 1-110. 

XV. 07 

Miscellaneus246(Bo61.9B\9iydes) PI. (1-773). Gloss. 5 ff. 1-41. 

XV. 09 

Miscellaneus 150 (Bodl. SBlsLjdes) PI. Nub. 5 ff. 1-101. XVI. 08 

SUPPLEMENTARY 

Baroccianus 38 (Bar. Dftbner) Schol. on Lys. Arg. S ff. 63-84. + 

XV. OlO 

Miscellaneus 101. Schol. on Lys. Arg. iS ff. 1-16. XVIII. (Copy 

of the foregoing.) Oil 

Library of Lincoln College 

X. 1. (probably Kftster's Bodl.) PI. Arg. Schol. S ff. 1-39. 

XVII. 012 

FRANCE 

AOEN 

Bibliothique d'Agen 
20 PI. Proleg. iSff.9a-163.+ XVI. Ag 
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Caen 
Biblioth^ue de Caen 

SUPPLBMBIVTARr 

451 Schol. on Lys. Arg. S ft. 1-21. XVII. (Copy of Baroccianus 88, 

ff. 63-84.) Ca 

, MoifTPELLIEB 

Biblioth^tte de Montpellier 

SUPPLEMKNTABY 

337 Schol. on PL Nub. Ran. S ff. 1-138. XVI. Mn 

Paris 
Musie du Louvre 

Parchemins Av. (1057-1085, 1101-1127). Schol. VI. (Fragment, 
written in uncials, found in the Faytim.) 

BibliofMque Naiionale 

2112 (A) PLNub. Ran. Eq. Av. Ach. Ec. (1-282). Proleg. Arg.— 
Schol. Gloss, on Nub. Ran. (1-186). M pp. (not ff.) 107-110, 
213-224,227-230.+ XIII. A 

2820 (F Dindorf) PL (defective), Nub. (defective). Ran. Arg.— 
Schol. on Ran. S ff. 1-40, 51-88. XIV. P25 

Supplement 135 (C Brunck = D Dindorf) PL Nub. Ran. Schol. 

Gloss. 5 ff. 1-235. XIV. P19 

Supplement 463 PL Nub. Ran. Proleg. SchoL 5 ff. 1-118. XIV. P20 
Supplement 655 PL Proleg. SchoL M ff. 1-29. 4- XIV. P22 

2821 (Par. 8 Blayde8=Q Studemund) PL Nub. Ran. Proleg. Arg. 

SchoL Gloss. 5 ff. 1-103. XIV. P8 

2598 PLNub. Gloss. 5ff. 25-123. + XV. P5 

2822 (Pbi. 9 BlAjdee) PL Nub. Ran. 5 ff. 1-165. XV. P9 
Coislin 354 (probably C Emesti-Hermann) PL Nub. Prolog. S 

ff. 1-92. XV. P2 

2527 (G Blaydes=Par. rmbner) PLNub. Proleg. Arg. SchoL 5ff. 

11-99.+ XV. PU 

2716 (Par. 6 Blaydes) Eq. Nub. Ran. S ff. 1-107. XV. XVI. P6 
2718 PL Nub. M ff. 17-86. + XV. XVI. P7 
2902 PLNub. Proleg. SchoL 5 ff. 27-118. + XV. XVI. P17 
2715 (B) Eq. Ach. Av. Vesp. Lys. (1-61, 132-199, 268-819, 890-1097, 

1237-end), Ec. (1-1135), Pax (1-947, 1012-1300). M ff. 1-219. 
XVI. B 

2717 (C) Eq. Ach. Vesp. PL Nub. Ran. Av. Pax (1-947, 1012-1354, 

1357), Lys. (1-61, 132-199, 268-819, 890-1097, 1237-«nd). Pro- 
leg. Arg. — SchoL Gloss, on Pl.(l-381). Occasional Schol. Gloss, 
elsewhere. Af ff. 1-480. XVI. C 

2823 PLNub. Proleg. SchoL 5 ff. 1-119. + XVL PIO 
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2824 PI. Nub. Ran. Proleg. Schol. 5 ff. 1-128. + XVI. Pll 

2825 PI. (defective), Nub. SS.l-AO. XVI. P12 

2826 PI. Nub. Proleg. .S fF. 1-105. XVI. P13 

2828 PI. Nub. 5ff. 1-122. + XVI. P15 

2829 PI. iSff. 1-48.+ XVI. P16 

2830 PI. Schol. 5ff. 1-76. XVI (1515). P23 
Supplement 58 PL Nub. (defective). iS ff. 1-15. + XVI. P18 
Supplement 97 PI. Nub. Schol. 5 ff. 1-126. + XVI. P24 
Supplement 499 PI. Nub. 5 ff. 1^1. XVIII. P21 

8UPPLBMSNTABY 

985 Extract from PI. 5 ff. 1-3. XV. P26 

Supplement 1247 Sententiae PI. Nub. Proleg. JIfff. 35-146. XVI. P27 
Supplement 395 ** Scholia et castigationes in Aristophanis comoe- 

dias." Afff. 1-173. XVII. P28 

2644 Tzeizes De comoedia. 5 ff. 233-234. + XIV. P29 

^^77 Tzetzes De comoedia. ifcf ff. 92-94. + XVI. P30 

GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 

Elbino 

Stadtbibliothek 

Cod,Elbingen8i8(EAb.) PI. Nub. Ran. Proleg. Arg. Schol. Gloss. + El 

Hamburg 
Stadtbibliothek 

8UPPLBMEIVTABT 

40 Schol. on Lys. Arg. M ff. 108-111. + XVII. (Copy of Baroc- 

cianus 38) Hm. 

Munich 

Kiynigliche Hof- und Staatibibliothek 

137 (N von Vel8en=M Blaydes) PI. Nub. Ran. Ec. Proleg. Arg. 

ilfff. 1-105. + XV. Mul 

492 (G von Velsen=N Blaydes) Thesm. Lys. Arg. to Lys. S ff. 

1-39. + XV. Mu2 

89 Nub. (1-188). ff. 103-120. + XV. Mu3 

533 PI. (1-203). ff. 23-26.+ XV. XVL Mu4 

BUPPLSM BNT ABT 

182 Arg. to Ach. Eq.— OoUectanea of Politian on Ach. Eq. ff. 90-106. 

+ XV. Mu5 

Tt^BINGEN 

UniverHUUfbtbliothek 
Mb32{lSxh.) PI. Nub. (1-144) ff. 1-156. XV. Tb 
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Vienna 
Hofbibliothek 

XCV PI. (the opening verses), f . 134. + W2 

CLXIII (W Blaydes) PI. Nub. Kan. (1-675). Schol. W 

CXCIII PI. Nub. Rare Schol. ff. 1-105. W3 

CCIV PI. Nub. ff. 1-110. W4 

CCX (Y Blaydes) PI. Nub. Ran. Schol. Gloss, ff. 1-155. Y 

CCXIX PI. Nub. Schol. Gloss. + W5 

CC^-yy/J (Z Blaydes) PI. Nub. Kan. ff. 1-141. Z 

CCXLIX PI. Nub. ff. 1-112. W6 

CCLVII PI. Nub. + W7 

8UPPLEMENTABT 

CCLXXXIX Extracts from the comedies. + W8 

GREECE 
Athbns 

1062 PI. Nub. Schol. Gloss on PL S+ XVI. Atl 

1063 PI. Gloss. S+ XVII (1628). At2 
1131 PI. Nub. S + XVIII. At3 
1133 PI. S+ XVIII (1740). At4 

Mount Pelion (Meliab) 
bupplementart 

88 'ApcoTO^FOvs 'ES^i/yi^o'iS r^ Scvrcpac jciofupScas. S ff. 143^153. -h 

XVIII. Mp 

HOLLAND 

Lebuwabden 

Library of the Province of Friesland 

34 PI. Nub. Proleg.— Schol. on Nub. iSff. 1-94. -h XVL Lw 

Letden 
University Library 

52 (Cod. Vo8sianu8 77) (Voss. Dindorf-L Dftbner) Lys. (1-61, 132- 
199,268-819,890-1034). Schol. Gloss. JIf ff. 1-lL XIV. 

52 (Cod. Vo88ianu8 191) (V Dobree) Av. (1492-1765). Schol. Gloss. 
M ff. 12-15. XIV. (Now bound with the foregoing. See 
Cod. Laur. XXXI. 15.) r 

34 (XVIIL 61. C) (C. LB Hem8terhuis=L Eraesti-Hermann) PI. 

Nub. Proleg. Arg. Schol. Gloss. S ff. 1-125. XV. Ld4 

supplementary 

23 (Cod. Vossianua) Schol. on Lys. ff. 1-13. Ld7 

35(XVIILU.D) SchoLonLys. 5 ff. 1-38. Ld8 
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ITALY 

Bologna 

Biblioteea delF Univeraitd 

1766 PI. 5 ff. 60-106.+ XVI. Bl 

Cremona 

Biblioteea Oovemativa 

171 PI. Nub. Ran. Arg. Schol. iS ff. 1-144. XIV. XV. Cr 

FflBBARA 

Biblioteea Comunale 

113 PI. (6w), Nub. (bis). Proleg. Arg. Schol. S ff. 1-223. XV 

(1419). Frl 

247 PI. Nub. Ran. Proleg. Arg.— Rare Schol. on PL— Rare Gloss. 

on PI. and Nub. 5 fF. 102-292. + XV. Fr2 

253 PL Nub. Proleg. Arg. S ff. 1-93. + XV. Fr3 

Florencb 
Biblioteea MedHeeo-Laurenziana 

LX. 9 Av. (1393-1453). Schol. X. (Palimpsest fragment. See 

Hermes XXVI (1891), pp. 128-136.) 
XXXL 15 (r) Ach. Ec. Eq. Av. (1-1419), Vesp. (421-1396, 1494^nd), 

Pax (378-490, 548-837, 89^-947, 1012-1126, 1190-1300). Arg. 

SchoL Gloss. 3fff. 67-162.+ XIV. r 

XXXL 13 (X Blaydes) PL Nub. Ran. Eq. Arg. Schol. Gloss. S 

ff. 1-124. XIV. X 

XXXL 22 (^ Bleijdee) Nub. Arg. SchoL Gloss. S ff. 1-50. XIV. * 
66iAF2715){*B\eijdes) PL Nub. Ran. Arg. 5ff.l-39.+ XIV. ♦ 
140 (A F 2779) (6) PL Nub. Eq. Ran. Proleg. Arg. Schol. S ff. 

1-185. XIV. 6 

XXXL 16 (A) PL Nub. Eq. Ran. Ach. Av. Vesp. Lys. (1-61, 132- 

199, 268-819, 890-1097, 1237-end). Arg. S ff. 1-259. XV. A 

XXXL 4 PL Nub. Ran. Eq. Proleg. Arg. Schol. Gloss. S ff. 1- 

191. XV. n 

XXXL 19 {Z B\&jde8) PL 5 ff. 1-46. XV. H 

LXXX.26 PL Nub. Ran. Proleg. Arg. SchoL Gloss. 5ff.ia-180.+ 

XV. Fl 

XXXL 36. PL Nub. Proleg. Arg. Schol. Gloss. S ff. 1-106. XV. F2 
XCL 7 PL Nub. Eq. Ran. Proleg. Arg.— Rare Schol. on Nub. 

S ff. 1-167. XV (1485). F3 

97 {A F 2714) Nub. Gloss. S ff. 34-85. + XV. F4 

607 (MN 88. 57) (2 Blaydes) PL Nub. Arg. to Nub. S ff. 1-104. 

XV. 2 
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XXXL 35 (O Blaydes) PI. Nub. Ran. Schol. Gloss. S ff. 1-146. 

XV. XVI. a 

83 (A F 2662) PI. (1-192). M E. 34-61. + XVI. F5 

8UPPLEMBNTABT 

164 (C 323) Sententiae. M A few fF. + XVI. F6 

Biblioteca Riecardiana 

36 (K. 11. 22) PI. Nub. Eq. Kan. Arg. to Nub. M flP. 1-116. + 

XV. F8 

48 (K. II. 23 and 24) Ran. PL Schol. Gloss, to PI. ff. 1-80, 

81-108. XVI and XV. (Two manuscripts in one.) F9 

57 (S. 11.29) Nub. (defective). S ff. 1-32. + XVI. FIO 

61 PL (1-11, 51-500). iSff.1-29. XVI. FU 

8UPPLK1CSNTABT 

78 Extracts (PL 146, 1151). 5 f. 68. -f XV. F12 

22 (K.I 26) Extract (PL 200, 201). Af Fly-leaf. + XVI. F13 

Milan 
Biblioteca Ambronana 
C 222 inf. (Med. 4 Blaydes) PL Nub. Ran. Proleg. Arg. Schol. 

— Arg. to Eq. Av. JIf ff. 43-108. + XIII. M4 

L 39 9up. (M) PL Nub. Eq. Av. (1-1641). Proleg. Arg. Schol. Gloss. 

S ff. 89-231. 4- XIV. M 

L 41 sup. (Med. 9 Blaydes=N Neil) PL Nub. Ran. Eq. Av. Ach. 

Proleg. Arg. Schol. Gloss. S ff. 1-285. XV. M9 

D 64 sup. (Med. 5 Blaydes) PL Nub. Ran. Eq. Proleg. Arg. S 

ff. 1-126. XV. M5 

F 40 sup. PL Nub. Ran. Eq. Proleg. Arg. Schol. ff. 19-208. + 

XV. Mil 

A 65 sup. (Med. 1 Blaydes) PL Nub. Proleg. Arg. Gloss. S 

XV. Ml 

A 100 sup. (Med. 3 Blaydes) PL Nub. Proleg. Arg. S ff. 1-98. 

XV. M3 

12 sup. (Med. 10 Blaydes) PL Nub. (752-1065). Rare Schol. 

Gloss, ff. 61-82. 4- XV. MIO 

A 97 sup. (Med. 2 Blaydes) PL Nub. Ran. Proleg. Arg. S 

XVI. M2 

1 109 inf. (Med. 7 Blaydes) PL Schol. M ff. 1-101. XVI. 

XVII. M7 

SUPPLEMBNTABT 

Z 165 sup. Eclogae PL Nub. Ran. Eq. Ach. Av. iSff.1-32. XV. M12 
F 30 sup. Num. 2. (Med. 6 Blaydes) Schol. on Lys. Arg. iS + 

XV. M6 
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MODBNA 

Btblioteea Eatente 

HID 8 PI. Nub. Kan. Eq. Av. (1-220, 662-end), Ach. Proleg.Arg. 

Schol. Gloss. Sff. 1-230. XV. E 
/// D 14 Ran. Eq. Av. Ach. Arg. Schol. (rare), Gloss. S ff . 1-235. 

XV. E2 

IIIBl PI. Nub. Proleg. Arg. Schol. Gloss. .S flP. 1-136. XV. E3 

III A 14 PL Nub. Proleg. Arg. Schol. Gloss. S fF. 1-98. XV. E4 

III A 3 PI. (218-end), Nub. Arg. Schol. Gloss. 5 ff. 1-69. XV. E5 

III A 13 Pl.Nub.(50-€nd). Schol. (rare), Gloss. 5 ff. 1-114. XV. E6 

SUPPLEMRRTABY 

III C 14 Schol. on PI. Nub. Ran. Proleg. Arg. Metra. S ff. 19-80, 

99-112. + XV. E7 

III A 17 Schol. on PI. Nub. (1-240). Proleg. Arg. S ff. 29-91. + 

XV. E8 

Naples 

Btblioteea Nazionale 

179 {II F 22) PI. Nub. Ran. Proleg. Arg. Schol. Gloss. S ff. 1-77, 

83,84.+ XIV. Npl 

184 {II F 27) PI Nub. Proleg.Arg. 5 ff. 1-60. XIV. Np2 

180 {II F 23) PL Nub. Ran. Proleg. Arg. Schol. S ff. 29-183. + 

XV. Np3 

181 {II F 24) PL Nub. Ran. Proleg. Arg.—SchoL (rare) on PL S 

ff. 1-137. XV (1485). Np4 

182 {II F 25) PL Nub. Ran. Proleg. Arg. SchoL Gloss. Sff. 1-160. 

XV. Np5 

183 {II F 26) PL Proleg. Arg. Gloss. S ff. 1-42. XV. Np6 

Parma 
Btblioteea Palatina 

260 PL (1-647). Proleg. Arg. Schol. Gloss. S ff. 43-66. + XV. 

XVI. Pa 

Pebuoia 

Btblioteea Comunale 

H 56 Ran. Ec. SchoL Gloss. 5 ff. 1-88. + XV. Pel 

/ 106 PL Nub. Ran. Proleg. Arg. Schol. Gloss. S ff. 1-63. XV 

(1473). Pe2 

SUP PLBMENTAR Y 

162 Sententiae. iS ff. 76, 77. + XV. Pe3 

Ravenna 
Btblioteea Classenae 

137, 4, A (R) PL Nub. Ran. Av. Eq. Pax. Lys. Ach. Vesp. Thesm. 

Ec. Arg. SchoL Gloss. M ff. 1-191. XI. R 
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ROMB 

Biblioteea Apoatoliea Vatieana 
Codiees Vaticani 

920 PI. Nub. Ran. Froleg. Arg. Schol. Gloss. iSff.l8q.+ XIII. 

XIV. Vvl 
57 PI. Nub. Ran. Proleg. Arg. Schol. Gloss. 5ff.25sq.+ XIV. Vv2 

61 Nub. (lilO^ndX Ran. Arg. Schol. flP. 1 sq. + XIV. Vv3 

918 PI. Nub. Ran. Proleg. Arg. Schol. Gloss, ff. 1-160. XIV 

(1362). Vv4 
1294 (Vat. Zacher) PL Nub. Ran. Eq. (1-270). Proleg. Arg. Schol. 

Gloss, if flP. 1-111. + XIV. Vv5 

59 PI. Nub. Proleg. Arg. Schol. Gloss, ff. 1-107. + XV. Vv6 

€0 PI. Nub. Proleg. Arg. Schol. Gloss, ff. 1 sq. XV. Vv7 

917 PL Nub. Ban. Arg. SchoL Gloss, ff. 1-177. XV. Vv8 

919 PL Nub. Ran. Proleg. Arg. SchoL Gloss, ff. 1-167. XV. Vv9 

921 PL Ran. Arg. Gloss, ff. 1-107. XV. VvlO 
1371 PL Arg. ff. 126-162. + XV. Vvll 
1378 Ran. Arg. SchoL ff. 150 sq. + XV. Vvl2 
35 Ban. SchoL ff. 253 sq. + XV. Vvl3 
37 PL Nub. SchoL Gloss, ff. 192 sq. + Vvl4 

SUPPLBMKZrTABT 

1463 Schol. on PI. Nub. Proleg. Arg. ff. 81-102. + XV. Vvl5 

62 Tzetzes De comoedia. ff. 108 sq. + XVI. Vvl6 

Codieea BcarberiniatU 

1 45 Ach. Ec. (1-1135), Eq. Arg. Rare Gloss. S ff. 1-95, 100-158. 

XV. Vbl 

146 PL Nub. Eq. Ran. Proleg. Arg. ff. 1-139. XV. Vb2 
1126 PL Nub. Ran. Arg. SchoL ff. 1-73. XV. Vb3 
1148 PL (1-60). Gloss, ff. 1-7. XVI. Vb4 
7 77 PI. ff. 1-28. XVII. Vb5 
1110 PL ff. 1^0. + XVII. Vb6 

SUPPLEMElfTABY 

1 4 Sententiae PL Nub. Ran. ff. 4^-M. 4- XV. Vb7 

Codices PalaUni 

116 PL Nub. Ran. Proleg. Arg. Schol. Gloss. S ff. 23-140. + 

XIV. Vpl 

67 (P MCdler= Vat. Kftster) PL Nub. Ran. Eq. Ach. Vesp. Av. Pax. 
(1-947, 1012-1354, 1357), Lys. (1-61, 132-199, 268-819, 890- 
1097, 1237-end). Arg.— Rare SchoL Gloss, on Eq. Ach. (1- 
102). M ff. 1-234. XV. Vp2 

128 (P von Velsen, Zacher) Eq. Ach. Vesp. Arg. to Ach. Vesp. 

Aves. S ff. 91-185. + XV. Vp3 
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240 PI. Nub. Proleg. Arg. GI088. Rare Schol. SfF. 1-104. XV. Vp4 
289 PI. Nub. 5 fF. 1-35, 41-84. XV. Vp5 

29B PI. Nub. Ran. Proleg. Arg. Afff. 16-82. + XV. Vp6 

321 PI. AffF. 1-47. XV. Vp7 

324 PI. Nub. Proleg. Arg. JIffF. 1-98.+ XV. Vp8 

363 PI. fF. 317-.320. + XV. Vp9 

223 PI. Nub. Ran. Proleg. Arg. Schol. Gloss. 5fF.8-188.-f XV 

(1495). VplO 

319 PI. (1-285, 594-961), Ran. (703-1195), Eq. (640-1205), Nub. (823- 

1106). M fF. 53-94. XV. XVI. Vpll 

Codices OUohoniani 

166 PI. Schol. Gloss. 5fF. 5-34. + XV. Vol 

161 PI. Nub. Ran. Proleg. 5 fF. 1-146. XV. XVI. Vo2 
181 PI. Nub. Proleg.— Arg. to Nub.— Rare Schol. Gloss, on PI. 

S fF. 5-82. + XVI. Vo3 

210 PI. Nub. (1-1466). S fF. 168-274. + XVI. Vo4 

346 PI. Nub. Proleg.— Arg. to Nub. iS fF. 1-70. + XVI. Vo5 

385 PI. 5ff. 1-13.+ XVI. V06 

307 PI. iSfF. 1-50.+ XVII. Vo7 

* Codices UrbincUea 

141 (U) (Vat. U Kftster) PI. Nub. Ran. Av. Proleg. Arg. Schol. 

Gloss. 5 ff. 78-190.+ XIV. U 

143 PI. Nub. Ran. Proleg. Arg. Schol. Gloss. SfF. 1-141. XIV.XV. U2 

Codices Reffiwie Sueeorum 

141 PI. Nub. Ran. Proleg. Arg. Schol. Gloss. 5flF.l-100.+ XIV. Vsl 
161 PI. Proleg. Arg. iS fF. 1-32. XV. Vs2 

SUPPLEMENTARY 

142 A few sententiae on a folio preoedmg the MS. S XVI. Vs3 

Biblioteca Vallicelliana 

F 16 Ach. (691-930). Schol. Gloss. 5 flp. 53-60. + XV. Rml 

F25 PI. (1-80, 82-207). Gloss. fF. 64-70. + XVI. Rm2 

SUPPLEMENTARY 

E 21 Florilegium. A few extracts. + XVI. Rm3 

Archivio di San Pietro 
C152 PI. (206-en(i), Nub. Schol. Gloss. 8+ XVII (1620). Rm4 

Turin 

Biblioteca Nazionale 

B VI 18 (36) PI. Rare Gloss. S fF. 1-51. + XV. XVI. Tol 

SUPPLEMENTARY 

BV33 Extracts from PI. Nub. Ran. ff. 284-286. + To2 
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B V34 Extracts from SchoL on Eq. PL Nub. Ran. Av. Veep. Pro- 
1^.— Arg. to Ran. S flP. 90-93, 98-123, 136-137, 146-156. + 

XVI. To3 

Venice 

Biblioteea Nazionale di 8. Marco 

474 (V) PI. Nub. Ran. Eq. Av. Pax, Vesp. Proleg. Arg. Schol. 

Gloss. AffF. 1-172. XII. V 

472 (T Blaydes) PL Nub. Ran. Proleg. Arg. Schol. Gloss. S flP. 

1-91. + XIV. V2 

475 (U PL Nub. Blaydes) PL Nub. Proleg. Arg. SchoL Gloss. S 
ff.1-81. XIV. V3 

Supplem. XIV {CI IX) PL Nub. (24^nd). Proleg. Arg. Schol. 

iSfF.40-U9. XIV. V4 

475 (G, but S or G Blaydes) PL Nub. Ran. Eq. Av. Pax, Vesp. 

Proleg. Arg. SchoL Gloss. Pff. 1-153. + XV. (Copy of 474) G 
Append, 613 PL Nub. Proleg. Arg. fF. 1-103. XVI. V5 

Supplem. XXVI (CI IX) PL (392-^nd), Nub. (1-1341), Ran. (78- 

1167). Arg. to Nub.— SchoL Gloss. flP. 1-106. V6 

Verona 
Biblioteea Capitoldre 

CXXXI (120) PL Nub. Ran. Proleg. Arg. Schol. Gloss. S ft. 1- 

131. XV. Ve 

RUSSIA 

Moscow 
Library of the Holy Synod 

311 (298 Matthaei) PL Schol. Gloss. S ff. 76-136. + XVII. Mol 
238 (225 Matthaei) Ran. Arg. Schol. Gloss. iSfF.l-56.+ XVII. Mo2 

SPAIN 

ESCURIAL 

Biblioteea del Encorial 

9 III 6 PL Nub. Ran. Arg. Gloss. fF. 1-112. XV. Esl 

nil 16 PL Nub. Ran. SchoL fF. 1-196. XV. Es2 

OIV7 Ran. Gloss. fF. 104-165. + XV. Es3 

« 

SUPPLEMENTABT 

XI 13. Extracts PL Nub. Ran. fF. 317-319, 328. + XIV. Es4 

Madrid 
Biblioteea Nacional 

N 53 PL Nub. Ran. Eq. (1-308). Proleg. Arg. SchoL Gloss. iS fF. 

1-85. + XIV. XV. Mdl 

N47 PL 5 flF. 187-205. + XV. Md2 
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SUPPLEMEZTTABT 

N12 Sententiae. S-\- XV. MdB 

N 67 Proleg. Arg.— Schol. on PL Nub. S ff. 21-34, 3^-43. + XV. Md4 

Salamanca 

Biblioteea de la Universidad 

1-2-6 Nub. Ran. PL (1-30, 253^nd). + XVI. Sal 

1-^-14 PL Nub. Ran. (1-607). Arg. to Nub. Ran. ff. 1-139. XVI. Sa2 
1-2-10 PL Nub. Proleg. Arg. + XVI. Sa3 

. TURKEY 
Athos (Mouirr Athos) 

93 Nub. (defective). Gloss. 8+ XVI. MaI 

144 PL (317-end), Nub. (1-1316). SchoL Gloss. 5 ff. 1-98. XV. Ma2 

SUPPLBMKZfTABT 

1317 Arg. 5+ XVIII. Ma3 

Bc^Xio^mf r^ Mor^ Kc^MurdXXov 

62 PL Nub. S+ XVIII. Ma4 

BijSXM^irif r^ MoH)t T/n/yoplw 

101 PL (defective). S+ XVH. Ma5 

GoNSTAirmroPLE 
Bi/3Xo^ffif rod iw Kopcrarruwnriiku Mcrox^ov roC UavayUv Td^v 

143 PL SchoL 5 ff. 403-438. + XVII. On 

Jebusalem 

II 424 Nub. ff. 1-43. + XVII. Jl 

1394 PL s+ xvii.xvni. J2 

11 462 PL ff. 330-356. + XVIII (1732). J3 

11 463 Nub. + XVIII. J4 

MouivT Sinai 

Library of the Monastery 

1206 Ran. (1-822). Arg. S+ XV. Ms 

HaBVARD UinVSBBITY. 



AN UNEECOQNIZED C0N8TEUCTI0N OF THE LATIN 
SUBJUNCTIVE: THE SECOND PERSON SINGULAR 
IN GENERAL STATEMENTS OF FACT 

By William Qardneb Hals 

My paper deals with such Subjunctives as the independent 
ones in the f amiUar passages : 

A. Nil satis est, inquit, quia tanti quantum habeas sis; Hor. Sat. i. 1. 62. 

B. Assem habeas, assem valeas; Petron. 77. 

C. Ubi mortuos sis, ita sis ut nomen cluet; Plaut. Trin, 496. 

D. Quom inopiast, cupias: quandoeius copiast, turn non velis; Plaut. 

Trin. 671. 

E. Quod in manu teneas atque oculis videas, id desideres ; Plaut. Trin. 

914. 

F. Unum quom noris, omnis noris ; Ter. Ph. 265. 

0. Acdpe nunc, victus tenuis quae quantaque secum 
Adferat. In primis valeas bene ; Hor. Sat. ii. 2. 70. 

H. Dum tibi fit quod placeat, ille ringitur : tu rideas, 
Prior hibaSy prior decuwhas; Ter. Ph. 341. 

1. Nam cetera maleficia tiun persequare, ubi £acta sunt, hoc, nisi provi- 

deris ne accidat, ubi evenit, frustra indicia imp ^e«; Sail. Ca^.52.4. 

J. Quem neque gloria neque pericula excitant, nequiquam hortere ; timer 
animi auribus officit; Sail. Cat. 58. 2. 

E. Nee pono quaecumque aevo macieque senescunt. 
Nee, mare quae inpendent, vesco sale saxa peresa 
Quid quoque amittant in tempore oenienQ possis ; Lucr. i. 325. 

L. Quae si ipse exsequi nequeas, poa«i8 tamen Scipioni praecipere et 
Laelio C^a Scipio and a Laelius ") ; Cic. Sen. 9. 28. 

These look alike. If there were a comfortable category in the 
grammars ilito which to put them all, one would not think of 
separating them. 

As the title of the paper implies, I am brought to regard such 
Subjunctives as expressing general statements of fact, — as corre- 
sponding, in effect, to Indicatives in the same second person singu- 
lar indefinite. I msh to translate example A by, ''because you 

[Glabsigal PHiLoiiOaT I, Janaaiy, 1906] 21 
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are worth just what you possess ;" B by, "have a penny, you are 
worth a penny ;" C by, "when you are dead, dead you are," etc. 
In accordance with this view, § 542 of the Hale-Buck Qrammar 
reads: '*A general statement of fact is sometimes expressed by a 
Subjunctive of the Second Person Singular Indefinite;" and to 
our example C, there given, is added the statement, "the second 
«is has the force of es." 

The construction itself vrtll prove to be a simple one to solve, 
but the exhibition of previous opinion upon the matter must be a 
somewhat tangled affair, since grammars, grammatical treatises, 
notes in commentaries written by professional grammarians, and 
notes by commentators who are not professional grammarians, 
have all to be taken into the account. It is also obviously impracti- 
cable to refer to every note ever written upon any of these pas- 
sages. The selections, however, will fairly cover the ground. 

So far as I know, no grammar or grammatical paper had rec- 
ognized the existence of the construction for which I am contend- 
ing. The statements regularly made (where any are made) with 
regard to the range of the Subjunctive of the second person singu- 
lar indefinite are of a kind to exclude such an interpretation. Thus 
Madvig, §370, says: "Diese Form findet sich in bedingter Hede, 
in hypothetischen Aussagen und in Fragen fiber das, wasgeschehen 
wird und kann, in NebensAtzen mit Conjunctionen, in BelativsAt- 
zen (mit qui oder einem unbestimmten Relativ), und in Vor- 
schrif ten und Verboten." To this is added the Anmerkung : " Ein 
Bolcher conjunctivischer Bedingungssatz ftlhrt nicht den Con- 
junctivim Hauptsatze herbei." Quite recently (1905), Nutting, 
Studies in the Si-Clav^e^ pp. 84, 85, has distinctly shown the 
conviction that there is no Subjunctive in a main sentence corre- 
sponding to the common second singular indefinite in subordinate 
clauses. "One looks in vain," he says, "for a clear case of such 
leveling in Plautus." And Elmer, in his note on F (as will be 
seen below) , in effect says that a general statement of fact in the 
second singular indefinite mv^t be expressed by the Indicative. 

The grammarians of course all provide for the Subjunctive 
second person singular indefinite in conditional or corresponding 
relative clauses which, if in any other person or number, would be 
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in the Indicative, as in memoria minuitur^ nisi earn eocerceas, Cic. 
Sen. 7. 21 ; but they know nothing of the power for which this 
paper contends. If anywhere they chance to make use of an ex- 
ample of the type before us, it is placed under some already recog- 
nized and entirely different category, as we shall see below. 

Whatever the grammarians may do, the commentators, it would 
seem, would frequently have occasion to discuss such examples. 
The most striking feature of the case is, however, that they gen- 
erally pass them without comment. Sometimes, indeed, they 
actually give an explanation of the dependent verb in such com- 
binations, and pass in silence the far more difficult independent 
one. Thus Greenough, in his edition of the De senectute (1878 
and in various reprints), says of our example L, ^^si .... nequeaa^ 
gen. cond. (§309 a) ," but says nothing of possia. Occasionally 
the dependent verb and the main verb are dealt with together and 
without distinction, with a reference to some rule, such as the 
grammars afford. This reference, as is natural under the circum- 
stances, never fits. Thus Gudeman, dealing with example I in 
hiseditionof Sallust, says, "perscgimre .... promderis . . . . 
implores: Subjunctive of indefinite second person singular," 
and refers to the Allen and Greenough Orammar, § 266a. This 
section, when one turns to it, proves to deal with independent 
"Hortatory" Subjunctives, and to read (266), **The Hortatory 
Subjunctive is used to express an exhortation, a command, a con- 
cession, or a condition;" and (a), "The Second Person is used 
only of an indefinite subject, except in prohibition, in early Latin, 
and in poetry." Not only the general headings "independent" 
and " hortatory," but the examples given (e. g., isto bono utare 
dum adsity Cic. Sen. 10. 83), show the type meant. But nisi 
promderis is evidently not independent; and it is also difficult to 
believe that Sallust means to direct people to implore in vain, 
unless, indeed, the editor conceives the idiom to be one of ironical 
command (not provided for in the reference), in which case the 
explanation should certainly be given. More frequently, if any- 
thing at all is said about the main Subjunctive, it is simply 
classed with the dependent one, and the Subjunctive idiom in the 
second singular indefinite in " conditional " clauses is referred to 
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or assumed. Thus Munro, in his comment upon our example K, 
puts possis with si rum relinquas, Lucr. i. 515, quibua careas, 
ii. 4, etc. Thus, again, Greenough, in the note in his edition of 
the Satires and Epistles of Horace, 1888, says of our example A, 
"tanti sis {you are rated a/), etc. The subjunctive is the regular one 
of the second person with indefinite subject." But in his Oram- 
mar Greenough (the same is true of his revisers) makes no pro- 
vision for an independent Subjunctive of the second person 
singular indefinite, except as hortatory or potential; while the 
treatment of the dependent member of the example in question 
comes in §309 a (518 of the new edition) under the head of 
" General ConditionSj^^ to which it is obvious that sis does not 
belong. It is clear, also, that general conditions are really meant ; 
for the rule reads: ''The Subjunctive is sometimes used in the 
second person singular to denote the act of an indefinite Subject 
(you = any one). Here the Indicative of a general truth may 
stand in the apodosis."* 

Yet the tendency naturally produced by the sight of the com- 
bination of dependent and independent Subjunctives in the same 
indefinite second person is a good one, and has in a number of 
instances led, even in the absence of an admitted grammatical 
category, to the sound interpretation. Thus Wagner, in the note 
in his Trinummus (1875) upon our example E, says, "irf desid- 
ereSj ' that one is apt to forget ' : the second person subjunctive 
expresses generality." Greenough (1888), as we have seen, 
translates tanti sis of A by " you are rated." Friedlftnder, in his 
Petronii Cena Trimalchionis (1891) translates our example B by 
^' Glaubt mir, habe einen As, so giltst du einen As." Morris, in 
his edition of the Captivi and Trinummus of Plautus (1898), 
paraphrasing example C, says, " when you are dead, you are dead 
in the full sense of the term.^^ He makes no grammatical com- 
ment. Bolfe, in his edition of the Satires and Epistles of Horace 

1 The word '* aometimee ** is not happy. The SubjunctiTe is regularly uaed, there 
being but a yery amall number of exceptions in the whole range of the literature. 
Hardly any usage in Latin is more fixed. Or, if the intended meaning is '* one some- 
times finds examples of . . . . ,'* then, by the same token, the word *' sometimes " 
ought to be added to eyery rule in the Grammar. Moreover, the phrase '* may stand'* 
in the last line should read '* generally stands." 
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(1902) puts the main and subordinate clauses in example A to- 
gether, rightly translating, '* because you are rated by the amount 
of your possessions, '' and adding, ^^ habeas and sis are subjunctive 
because of the indefinite second person singular.'^ No grammati- 
cal reference is given. The procedure of Wagner, Greenough, 
Friedlftnder, Morris, and Rolfe seems to imply a subconsciousness 
of the force naturally to be attributed to the independent con- 
struction ; but these excellent opportunities which Greenough and 
Morris, as grammarians, had for calling attention to a much mis- 
understood, and very variously interpreted, construction, and of 
enunciating its true character, pass unused. Note also, under 4 
below, p. 27, a discordant explanation of the exactly similar per- 
sequare of example I (namely as Potential) in the Greenough 
and Daniell Sallust. 

The only comment I have noticed which makes a sound ex- 
plicit statement about the independent construction is that of 
Schtltz (1881), who, in his note upon our passage A, says ^^sts, 
nicht 68, weil allgemein, nicht an H. direct gerichtet; ' man gilt.'" 
To this he adds, '^Im Indicativ wtlrde man eher die 1. Person 
verlangen, weil der Geizige doch sich selbst damit entschuldigen 
will.'' He is right in his general feeling, but not right in imply- 
ing that in the second singular indefinite the Indicative could not 
be used. See below, at the end of this paper. 

The explanations which clearly attempt to bring one or another 
of the independent Subjunctives in sentences A-L under one or 
another of the categories provided for in the grammars are of six 
kinds. I shall first merely state them, without argument. 

1. The Subjunctive is that of the Oratio Obliqua. This is 
the favorite older explanation, and is still frequently found. 
Thus Wtlsteman, revision of Heindorf (1843), says of our 
example A, "man bemerke den im Latein. gew6hnlichen Cber- 
gang von der orat. recta in die obliqua/^ H. Dtlntzer (1869) 
says '^818, Cbergang in die abhftngige Rede;" Eirchner (1885) 
says "im Lateinischen geht die Rede aus der directen Construc- 
tion {nil satis est) in die abh&ngige {quia tanti .... sis) tlber, 
was auch in Prosa nicht selten vorkommt;" and G. T. A. Ertlger 
in various editions (as in 1860 and 1866), by a still bolder device. 
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says "sts, statt es, als wftre vorhergegangen: nil satis esse ait 
Also auf einer Anakoluthie beruhend.^^ Gt. Krtlger says the 
same, in re-editing his father's edition in 1876. Among the later 
editors, Kiessling (1886) says the same in the sentence, ^'der 
Konjunktiv sis = esse putaris^ Pahner (my edition is of 1888) 
seems to mean the same by his phrase ''general opinion** in 
saying, "the subjunctive sis is used because it is the general 
opinion, indefinite." And Harper's Lexicon (1879) means the 
same, in putting example A under the Subjunctive illustration 
of the statement, ''construed with indicative in asserting a fact; 
with subjunctive in stating an assumed reason, or one entertained 
by another mind." 

2. The Subjunctive is that of Command or Exhortation 
("Imperative"). Thus Blase, in his recently published "Tem- 
pora u. Modi" in the Historische Orammatik d. lat. Sprache^ 
p. 136, puts our D as his first example under the head of the 
Jussive, Hortative, or (true) Optative, and accounts for non as 
modifying, not the sentence as a whole, but the single word velis. 
The same explanation seems to be meant, p. 123, for C, which is 
translated by "so bald man tot ist, soil man es ganz sein." And 
the same is explicitly suggested by Antoine and Lallier as possible 
for I. See below, at the end of 4. 

3. The Subjunctive is Permissive. Thus Elmer, on example 
H, says, ^^ videos, bibas, etc.: subj. of permission, involving the 
yielding of somebody's will; to be carefully distinguished from 
the potential." 

4. The Subjunctive is Potential. It is by the Potential 
formula ("you can laugh, drink your wine before him," etc.) that 
Morris H. Morgan, in his translation of the Phormio (1904), renders 
these same Subjunctives which Elmer tells us are "to be carefully 
distinguished from the potential." The express word "Poten- 
tial" is used of one or another of our examples by many commen- 
tators. Thus Dillenburger (my edition is of 1867) both affirms 
this explanation and denies 1 above, in the note: "sts non per 
anacoluthiam positum est pro es, quasi praecederet nil satis esse 
ait, quia, sed est potentialis modus, ut apud Lucilium." Likewise 
G. Krtlger, who in the edition of 1876 explained 813 in A as due to 
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Oratio Obliqua^ explains it in the edition of 1889 as Potential. 
This same explanation is given by Lucian MtlUer (1891) for A 
and B, by Blase op, cit,, p. 142, for B, by Schtltz op, cit for G, 
and by Schmalz Bell, Cat, (my edition is of 1885) for J. 

Unfortunately this word "Potential," as used in our gram- 
mars, is ambiguous. It includes meanings so far apart, at their 
extremes, as "may possibly" or "can," and "would certainly." 
The former idea alone should bear the name Potential, while the 
other (seen most easily in the common Subjunctive conclusion) 
should bear some name like that of Ideal Certainty, which I 
have given it in my own grammatical writing.' It is the true 
Potential use, apparently, that Krtlger and MtlUer have in mind, 
and likewise Freeman and Sloman upon our example D. This, 
at any rate, is what is meant by Greenough and Daniell in their 
Sallust, in the note upon persequare in our example I. The 
translation given is "one may prosecute," and the reference 
(Allen and Greenough Grammar 311a) is to the statement, 
"The Potential Subjunctive is used to denote an action not as 
actually performed, but as possible." Similarly Antoine and 
Lallier, Salluste, Conjuraiion de Catilina (1888), write in their 
commentary: ^^ persequare pourrait 6tre un subjonctif imp^ratif, 
puisque le sujet est ind6termin6; mais en r6alit6, comme le note 
M. P. Thomas, c'est le subjonctif potentiel: *on pent ne les pour- 
suivre que lorsqu'ils sont accomplis.' " 

5. The Subjunctive is that of Ideal Certainty. This is doubt- 
less what Roby means in placing our example J under the "hypo- 
thetical Subjunctive," §1544 (cf. §1528 and 3). The corre- 
sponding English for our examples would then be "one would." 
This is also substantially what Kiessling means in saying, upon 
example G, ^^valeas, Konj. der gemilderten Behauptung, vyiaipoi^ 
ap,''^ L. MtlUer in saying, upon the same example, ^^valeas; wie 
oft in Satiren und Episteln, urbane Milderung der Behauptung," 
Heinze, new edition (1906) of Kiessling's Satires of Horace, in 
saying, ^^valeas scil. si parvo vivas," Rolfe op. ctt, in saying, 
^^valea^: potential subjunctive with an implied protasis, si tenui 

^Delbrflck Verg, Syntax II, p. 371, and Bruc^mann Kurze vergl, Qramm, II, 
p. 684, while accepting my term, haye misunderstood my meaning. 
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vidu utaris,^^ Palmer op, cU,^ in saying, ^^valeaSy a potential or 
modified future," Wickham Satires^ Epistles^ and De arte poetica 
of Horace, 1891, in saying, ^^valeas, potential, " and Bennett Caio 
MaioTj 1897, in his note upon L, *4f you should be unable to 
practice this." This must likewise be what Wickham had in mind 
in saying of A, '^the mood is probably the same as in the original, 
^sis'= Ai' elfp;;^^ though I fancy that this is a restored original, not 
a known one. And this is also probably what Heinze means, op. 
cit.j in saying of the same example, '^der potentiale Eonjunktiv 
sis wie bei Petron. 77 assem habeas assem valeas^ (It will be 
noticed that Heiiize has abandoned Eiessling's explanation.) 

6. The independent verb of example F, unum quom norisy 
omnis noris, is explained by at least two of the commentators as 
not a Subjunctive at all, but an Indicative of the future perfect. 
Thus Dziatzko says, ^^noris ist beidemal Fut. exact;'' and Elmer 
gives the same view, with the reasoning which brings him to it, as 
follows; ^^noris: in both cases fut. perf. ind. equivalent to fut. If 
the first noris were the perf. subj. of an indefinite second person, 
we should have omnis novisti, instead of omnis noris^ 

The error of procedure in all these explanations is of a kind 
that shows itself again and again in the history of grammatical 
study. Those who have dealt with one or another example of a 
type have, in repeated instances, explained the example which 
they had before them, without stopping to make a collection of 
examples sufficient in number to enable a scientific inference of 
any kind to be drawn. The perfect method is, first, to make a 
complete collection, and then to stady every example, in the light 
of all. Human life being, however, what it is, one must, until 
our work is better organized, be content with a fairly large col- 
lection. In making this, one must throw aside grammatical pre- 
possessions, and admit all examples that would naturally seem to 
belong together. Further, it would be worth while to look, at 
least, at any sentences that might be found, in which ideas of the 
same general kind seemed to be expressed, but by a different 
mechanism. Further, and without any doubt, as much of the 
context of the Subjunctive examples as could possibly be illumi- 
nating should be added for each. Here again our prevailing 
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method is sadly defective. In a number of examples of the type 
which we are studying, the context immediately and irresistibly 
overthrows the explanations given. The material being thus gath- 
ered, every explanation that might account for one or more of 
the mass of examples, but would not account for all, or that in any 
example would fail to fit the context, should be rejected. The 
result of this process in the present instance will be the overthrow 
of all six of the explanations given for the examples cited above. 

Assuming this for the moment to be the case, the next step 
should be to seek for an explanation that ¥dll explain all the 
examples, and that will be in harmony ¥dth the context in all. 
If one is thereby brought to believe in the existence of a con- 
struction not recognized by the grammars, one need not be 
alarmed, if one has confidence in the dispassionateness of the pro- 
cedure that has brought him to his conclusion. 

Finally, one may properly seek for a probable origin of the 
usage thus reached, out of some construction or constructions 
known actually to exist. The two steps, however, — the establish- 
ment of the existence of a construction, and the search for its 
origin, — may be entirely disconnected. Failure to take the second 
step successfully will not of itself invalidate the first. A number 
of constructions are surely known to exist of which the origins 
are not surely known. In the present case, however, both steps 
can, I think, be securely taken. 

In the collection which follows, the examples are arranged by 
groups of ideas, or for convenience in reference: 

1. At bona pars hominum, deeepta cupidine falso 
'Nil satis est,' inquit, 'quia tanti quantum habeas sis.' 

Quid facias ilUT lubeas miserum esse libenter 

Quatenus id fscii. Hor. Sat. i. 1. 61. 

2. Aurum adque ambitio specimen virtutis viriquest. 

Quantum habeas, tantum ipse siea tantique hdbearis; Lucil. Schol. 
ad luv. iii. 143. 

3. Mirum quin tu illo tecum divitias feras. 

Ubi mortuos sis, ita sis ut nomen cluet; Plant. Trin. 495. 

4. Tarda sunt quae in commune expostulantur: privatam gratiam 

statim mereare, statim recipias; Tac. Ann, i. 28. 21. 
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5. Nam si velis quod nondum vetitum est, timeas ne vetere: at si pro- 

hibita impune transcenderis, neque metus ultra neque pudor est; 
Tac Ann. iii. 54. 10. 

6. Quid in amicitia fieri oportet, quae tota veritate perpenditurT In 

qua nisi, ut dicitur, apertum pectus videas tuumque ostendas, 
nihil exploratum habeas; Cic. Am. 26. 97. 

7. Mediocriteme causis nooent, cum ... . adversariorum adiumenta 

confirmantT .... Si, quae sunt in iis invidiosa, .... invidi- 
osiora faciunt, quantum est in eo tandem malit Quid, si ... . 
contumeliosius invehare, nonne a te indices abalieneal Quid, si 
.... non intellegas te in indices invehi, mediocre peccatum 
estt Quid, si ... . causam relinquas, nihilne noceasf .... 
In ipsis autem argumentis si quid posueris .... aperte falsum 
.... nihilne noceasf Cic. De or. ii. 75, 903-806. 

8. Liber captivos avis ferae consimilis est: 
Semel fugiendi si datast occasio, satis est, 
Numquam postilla po««i8 prendere; Plant. Capt. 116. 

9. Nulla x)otest oculorum acies contenta tueri. 

Nee porro quae cumque aevo macieque senescunt. 
Nee, mare quae inpendent, vesoo sale saxa peresa 
Quid quoque amittant in tempore oemere poasis; Lucr. i. 824. 

Similarly ii. 220, 768, 768; iii. 856, 1024; iv. 572, 1231; vi. 118. 

Cf. the formulae videre licet, vi. 79; licet cognoscere, vi. 167, etc. 

10. Hostes alienigenae aut oppressi serviunt aut recepti in amicitiam 

beneficio se obligatos putant: qui autem ex numero civium, 
dementia aliqua depravati, hostes patriae semel esse ooeperunt, 
nee vi coercere nee beneficio placare poasis; Cic. Cat. iv. 10. 22. 

11. Sed tamen est decorus senis sermo quietus et remissus, focitque 

persaepe ipsa sibi audientiam diserti senis composita et mitis 
oratio. Quam si ipse exsequi nequeas, possia tamen Scipioni 
praecipere et Laelio; Cic. Sen. 9. 28. 

12. Omnino si quicquam est decorum, nihil est profecto magis quam 

aequabilitas cum universae vitae, tum singularum actionum, quam 
conservare non poasis (really an independent sentence) si aliorum 
naturam imitans omittas tuam; Cic. Qff* i. 81. 111. 

IS. Ut non omnem frugem neque arborem in omni agio reperire poaaia, 
sic non omne facinus in omni vita nascitur; Cic. Sex, Roac. 27. 75. 

14. Matronae praeter f aciem nil cemere poaaia, 

Cetera, ni Catia est, demissa veste tegentis; 
♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Altera nil obstat: Cois tibi paene videre est, 
Ut nudam, ne crure malo, ne sit pede turpi; 
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Metiri possis oculo latus. An tibi mavis 

Insidias fieri pretimnque avellier ante 

Quam meroem ostendiT Hor. Sat. i. 2. 94, 95, and 101-105. 

15. Vix credere possia 
Quam sibi non sit amicus; Hor. Sat, i. 2. 19. 

16. Acdpe nunc, victus tenuis quae quantaque secum 

Adferat. In primis valeas bene. Hor. Sat. ii. 2. 70. 

17. Quanta cuiusque animo audacia nattira aut moribus inest, tanta in 

bello patere solet. Quern neque gloria neque pericula excitant, 
nequiquam hortere; timoranimi auribus officit; Sail. Cat. 58. 2. 

18. Non votis neque suppliciis muliebribus auxilia deorum parantur: 

vigilando, agundo, bene consulundo prospera omnia oedimt: ubi 
sooordiae te atque ignaviae tradideris, nequiquam deos implores : 
irati infestique simt; Sail. Cat. 52. 29. 

19. Nam cetera maleficia tum peraequare, ubi facta sunt; hoc, nisi 

provideris ne accidat, ubi evenit, frustra indicia implores : capta 
urbe nihil fit reliqui victis; Sail. Cat. 52. 4. 

20. Siquoi mutuom quid dederis, fit pro proprio perditum: 

Quom repetas, inimicum amictun invenias beneficio tuo; Plant. 
Trin. 1051. 

21. Neque ego homines magis asinos numquam vidi: ita plagis costae 

Calient: 

Quos quom ferias, tibi plus noceas. Eo enim ingenio hi sunt fla- 

gritribae, 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

At faciem quom aspicias eorum, hau mali videntur; Plant. Pseud. 186. 

22. Sed eccum incedit: at quom aspicias tristem, frugi censeas; Plant. 
Cas. 562. Similarly cum .... perventum est, tum intellegas ; Cic. 

Div. ii. 21. 48. 

23. Tene asymbolum venire unctum atque lautum e balineis, 
Otiosum ab animo, quom ille et cura et simiptu absumitur! 
Dum tibi fit quod placeat, ille ringitur: tu rideas, 

Prior bibas, prior decumbas; cena dubia adponitur; Ter. Ph. 339. 

24 Abs quivis homine, quom est opus, beneficium accipere gaudeas ; 
Verum enim vero id demum iuuat, si, quem aequomst facere, is bene 
facit; Ter. Ad. 254. 

25. Minus placet magis quod suadetiur: quod dissuadetur placet. 
Quom inopiast, cupias.' quando eius copiast, tum non velis; Trin. 

670. 

26. CH. Vide modo ut hominem noveris. ST. Tamquam me: fieri 

istuc solet; 
Quod in manu teneas atque oculis videas, id desideres; Trin. 913. 
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27. Lippi illic oculi servos est simillumus. 
Si non est, nolis esse neque desideres : 

Si est, abstinere quin attingas non qtteas; Plaut. Bacch. 918. 

28. De mortuis loquor, qui nulli sunt; nos, qui sumus, niun aut oomibus 

caremus aut pinnisT Ecquis id dixeritt Gerte nemo. Quid itaf 
Quia, cum id non habeas quod tibi nee usu nee natura sit aptum, 
non careas^ etiamsi sentias te non habere; Cic. Tusc. i. 36. 87. 

29. Uniun quom noris, omnis naris; Ter. Ph, 265. 

30. Licentiam dea linguae, cum verum petas; Publil. 308. Similarly' 

10, 78, 81, 88, 117, 186, 232, 233, 252, 285, 331, 361, 382, 39i, 427, 468, 
512, 530, 592, 635, 645; also, in perf. Subj., 126, 364. 

31. Assem habeas, assem valeaa; habes, habeberis; Petron. 77.' 

We proceed to test, in the light of this collection, the explana- 
tions that have thus far been given for this and that example 
taken by itself. 

1. The construction can not be that of the Oratio Obltqua. This 
explanation was forced, even in the case of the first example. To 
many of the others, it can not be applied at all. Thus 3 can not 
mean ^you are thought to be dead,'' 4 ''you are thought to re- 
ceive at once," etc. 

2. The Subjunctive can not be one of Cbmmand. Blase's ex- 
planation of velis in 25 seems to be due to a passing error of in- 
terpretation, and certainly can not be accepted. Even if it would 
there fit, however, it would not, by any stretching, fit in 1, 2, 32, 
and others. Lucilius, Horace, and Petronius do not mean to com- 
mand a man to be worth just what he possesses. 

The only possible theory that could make these constructions 
to be of "Jussive" origin would be that they began as ironical 
commands, like "cry for what you don't have," and (probably) 
the second verb in "go further and fare worse." But Blase pre- 
sumably did not have this explanation in mind. And, in any case, 
it would be impossible, from such an origin, to account for the 

1 By the generally accepted readings. In a few cases, the MSS are divided. 

*Habe» is given in all of Bflcheler's editions as the reading of the single MS 
(Parisln. 7989) which has this passage, and is reafBrmed by Bflcheler in a private let- 
ter. Omont has been good enough to report directly from the MS, to the same effect. 
The readings habeaa and habe^ respectively from the passage as repeated in Fried- 
lAnder's notes {habts in his text) and the Segebade and Lommatzsch Lexicon Pebra- 
ndanum, are errors, as I am assured by FriedlAnder and Lommatzsch. But of course it 
is the habeberia that has value for the present purpose. 
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negative, except by supposing the construction to have lost every 
vestige of its initial feeling, and to have become a statement of 
fact This would bring us to the actual force for which I am con- 
tending, though by a very improbable route.* 

3. The Subjunctive can not be Permissive. The independent 
Subjunctive, if expressing the idea at all, would express Permission 
granted by the speaker. Such can not be the meaning in the ex- 
ample (23) for which Elmer gives this explanation. But, even 
if it were, it would be impossible to find the force in 1, 2, 3, 
etc. The meaning of 3, e. g., can not be ''when you are dead, you 
are permitted to be dead in fact" 

4. The Subjunctive can not be Potential, in the true sense. The 
true Potential is, to be sure, common enough in the second person 
singular indefinite. It indicates what lies within one's power, or 
within the possibilities of one's experience. Thus in Liv. xxii. 
50. 9, cuneo quidem hoc laxum atque solutum agmen ut si nihil 
obatet disicias means, ''by the use of the wedge-formation it lies 
within one's power to split this loose and disorganized line as if 
there were nothing in the way" (cf. irXqalov aWrjKtov' KaC icev 
Sioiarevaeia^, /a 102) ; and in luv. xiv. 41, Catilinam quocumque 
inpopulo videos^ quocumque sub axe means "one may see (it lies 
within the possibilities of any man's experience to see) a Catiline 
in any nation, under any sky." It is also quite true that perse- 
quare of 19 might by itself be interpreted, with Greenough and 
Daniell, as Potential ("it lies within one's power to punish other 
ill deeds at once") and 4, with Blase, op, cit. p. 142, in a similar 
way. But such a translation would be forced for fru^tra implores 
(in the same passage, 19, with persequare), making it mean "it 
lies within one's power to implore in vain," or "one might per- 
haps implore in vain;" while it would be completely out of the 
question for such examples as 1, 2, and 3, making them mean 
"it lies within your power to be worth as much as you possess," 
"it lies within your power to be dead in fact," etc. 

A special word needs to be said with regard to the examples 
with possis. In such cases, the grammarians and commentators, 

^In Plut. xepi ^iXoxXovr/at VII, p. 5260, K4p8aive xal <f>€l8ov xal roffo&rov pdfu^ 
vavrhv d^tor, 6aop Af ^xHh ^^® advice is not ironical, but serious. 
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as Blase op. cit^ p. 142, upon our examples 8 and 9, and Monro 
upon 9, are too ready to give the explanation "Potential," con- 
fusing the meaning which the verb has in itself with the meaning 
of the mood employed in the particular instance. In videos of 
Yerg. Oeorg. 1. 387, rightly cited by Blase in the same passage, the 
verb itself expresses the idea of seeing, while the mood conveys the 
idea of the possibility of that seeing. Posais^ correspondingly, if 
the mood is to be really potential, would have to mean either "you 
have the power to have the power" or "it may possibly happen 
that you should have the power," — meanings obviously out of the 
question here, and probably, in fact, nowhere occurring. It 
should be remembered, too, that by Roman idiom (apart from the 
usage which I am endeavoring to establish) the natural mood to 
use toT possum in saying "one may" would be the Indicative, pofes. 

The only possible way in which to deal ¥dth possis by any of 
the categories hitherto recognized in our grammars would be by 
interpreting it as meaning "one would be able." This is the Sub- 
junctive of Ideal Certainty, to which we pass. 

5. The construction can not be one of Ideal Certainty ("you 
would"). Such an explanation would, in the absence of any 
other, tolerably explain valeas of 16 ("you would in that case be 
well"), and might, with some forcing, be held to account for sev- 
eral of the examples with possis, and also for 17 ("it would be use- 
less to urge"), and for 22 ("you would think him good for some- 
thing"); but it would be unreasonable for 1, 2, 3, and many 
others. The natural meaning can not be "one would be worth what 
one should possess," etc. Still less reasonable would it be for 21. 
The speaker is actually flogging the slaves as he speaks. He is 
in no frame of mind to say, "if one should flog them, one would 
hurt one's self worse than them." And, finally, the explanation 
is obviously impossible for videos, bibos, and decumbas of 23. The 
meaning cannot be, "his face is drawn with anxiety; you would 
laugh, you would drink before him, you would take your place at 
table before him." 

The same reasoning would destroy any theory that should re- 
sort to the modified form of the Subjunctive of Ideal Certainty 
known as the "Subjunctive of Softened Assertion." This might. 
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though not without strain, be adopted for velta of 25 and nolis of 
27 (making them correspond to velim and nolim), and in conse- 
quence be resorted to for cupias of 25, and even for desiderea of 
26 and 27. But it wotdd not fit the equivalent of desidereSy 
namely, careas of 28 ; and it obviously would be impossible to find 
such a meaning in any other of the examples. 

6. The construction in all the examples except 29 is obviously 
not an Indicative one. Dziatzko and Elmer would therefore not 
be through with their difficulty after explaining the ambiguous 
form noris as a Future Perfect. 

These six explanations are all that suggest themselves as pos- 
sible to attempt, with the categories that we now have in the 
grammars. They prove to be insufficient. None of them ¥dll ac- 
count for all the examples. Their extreme difficulty, and the un- 
satisfactoriness of the whole method of procedure, become very 
obvious, if one sums up one^s impressions by recalling that dif- 
ferent writers have given different explanations for the same ex- 
amples, that the same writer has at different times given different 
explanations for the same example, that certain writers have been 
willing to admit either of two explanations for the same example, 
and that certain writers (as Blase in the case of velis of 25 and 
valeas of 31) have put under different explanations examples 
obviously similar. 

We must then set up a new tenet of some kind. In reaching 
this, three factors are to be taken into the account. 

1. The natural interpretation of the passage in each case. It 
is upon such interpretations that all grammatical categories must 
ultimately be based. In the present set of examples the natural 
interpretation is sure. If our minds were grammatically dispas- 
sionate, a judgment founded on the reasonable demands of mean- 
ing in such verbs as sis in 1, habearis in 2, ^ts in 3, dea in 
30, and many others, would see in these examples plain statements 
of a general fact. The only reasonable interpretations are: "a 
man is valued according to his possessions^' (1, 2); "when you 
are dead, dead you are" (3) ; "when you ask for the truth, you 
give a man a chance to say anything he pleases" (30); etc. And 
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it is obviously an interpretation of this kind that Porphyrio had in 
mind in writing, in his comment upon itibeaSj etc., of example 
1, relinque eum, inquit, qui miser est, qtioniam dedud ab hoc 
opinione nan potest, quo minus putet tanti esse unumquemque, 
quanta^ divitias habet. The direct form of the opinio wotdd 
evidently be, tanti est unusquisque, quantas divitias habet. 

2. If anywhere else we can find other modes of expression 
obviously conveying the same general class of ideas as any of 
our Subjunctives under examination, we should consider their 
suggestions. 

Now it happens that many of our examples are sententiae. 
One of these sententiae is the very familiar one (appearing three 
times in our collection) upon the relation between a man's pos- 
sessions and the estimation in which he is held. It can easily be 
matched. 

Xprffiaray xpi^fjuiT* am^p (scil. iari), of <l>a icrcav»v d^ifia Xcc^tfcif mu 
i^kiav; ^^ 'Money, money (is) the man,' he said, ^when robbed at once of 
goods and friends;' " Find. Isthm. 2. 11. 

Oi ydvv 7rarcpc9 rovri wpwroy rocf c^crcpois vUci vafituvownv, iwuShv elf 
Ttiv ^XikColv ra\vTra d^uciavrcu rov rjSif ^povttv, cff SoKOvat, aKorrtLV biraOev 
irXourioi Icoktcu, cos, &v /icy ri ^X27^' o^ios ra/v ct, ikv Sk fii^, ovS€v69' Eryx, 
Pseudoplat. 896 C. 

Non quare et unde, quid habeas, tantum rogant. 

Ubique tanti quisque quantiun habuit fuit; Sen. Ep, Mar, 115. 14. from 
the lost Danae of Euripides (Nauck. T. G. F; p. 324). 

Pauper ubique iacet; Ov. Fast 1. 218. 

Dat census honores; Ov, Am, III. 8. 55 and Fast. 1, 217. 

Quisquis habet nummos, secura navigat aura; Fetron. 137. 

Quantum quisque sua nummorum servat in area, 
Tantum hctbet et fidei; luv. iii. 143. 

Unde et illud proverbium: Quantum habebis, tantus eris; Augustin. De 
disc. Christ. 11. 12. 

The second Greek example is an especially striking one, since, 
though the main sentence (a general one) is cast in the third 
person plural, the general second singular indefinite is retained 
in the dependent clause, and is in the Indicative. The phrase 
illud proverbium in the last example should also be noted. 

It would seem, then, that the natural idea to come into the 
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mind in expressing the relation between a man's money and the 
estimation in which the world holds him is that of a general 
statement of fact. 

Several of the examples refer to individual persons. Now 
among them are certain ones in which the ideas, down to the end 
of the introductory clause, look alike. Thus at quom aspicias 
tristem of 22 is substantially like at fa/iiem quom aspicias eorum 
of 21. It would seem somewhat probable, then, that the con- 
cluding clauses wotdd express similar ideas. These clauses are 
frugi censeas and hau malt mdentur. They prove, as expected, 
to be alike in general force. It is probable, then, that the mood- 
force is the same, namely, that of a statement of fact. 

These are the first factors in the determination of the nature 
of the idiom under discussion. The most natural interpretation 
to put upon these Subjunctives, whether in and by themselves, or 
in the light of the expression of the same general ideas by other 
means, is that they are statements of fact. 

3. The third factor in the determination of the force of the 
mood lies in the study of the context of such of the examples as 
possess a closely attached one, of the same general bearing. This 
factor is of the same essential nature as the second, but is more 
decisive. It is, in fact, completely sufficient, by itself alone, to 
determine the answer to our question. It happens that in many 
cases the Subjunctive under examination is put into exact paral- 
lelism with a general statement of fact in the Indicative. Thus, 
in Sfpossia is the amplification of satis est (not sit); in 5, timeas 
is balanced against neque metus .... est^ and, in 18, pros- 
pera omnia cedunt against nequiquam deos implores; in 24, 
gaudeas is set up as the antithesis of iuvat; in 23, rideaSy 
bibaSf and decumbas are hemmed in between the two general 
statements ringitur and adponitur^ with the parallelism still 
more strongly brought out by the antithesis ille .... ^u .... y 
in 19, frustra indicia implores is justified by the general state- 
ment fit^ and, in 20, the general statement fit by invenias; in 14, 
matronae .... nil cemere possis is set over against altera nil 
obstaij and videre est is carried out by metiri possis oculo; in 9, 
nulla potest oculorum acies .... tu^ri is clearly parallel to nee 
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cemere possis^ and, in 13, ut non . , , . in omni agro reperire 
possis to sic non . ... in omni vita nascitur; while in 17, 
not only is hortere balanced against a general statement officii^ 
but the two together form the unfolding of the contents of the 
very significant Indicative solet^ ^4t is regularly the case that.'* 
Note similarly solet .... desideres in 26. In 28, careas is 
balanced against caremtis. In 7, abalienes and nihilne noceas 
[bis) are parallel with mediocriteme nocent, quantum est malt, 
Hud mediocre peccatum est. And, finally, in 31, the correspond- 
ence between valeas and habeberis is so obvious that I am almost 
ashamed to have printed anything of the present paper except 
the title and this example. 

The condition of things being what has been seen, there can 
be no reasonable doubt that the second person singular of the 
Latin Subjunctive may be employed to make independent state- 
ments of a general fact. 

Such a conclusion should afford a sensible relief. The variety 
of explanations adduced above as having been actually applied to 
one and another of these examples, the heavily forced character 
of some of them, even for the individual cases to which they are 
applied, the contradictory explanations made by different writers 
for the same examples, the shift of ground on the part of one 
writer, — all show how hard beset grammarians and commentators 
have been. 

In the collections employed, only examples that are surely to 
be classified as statements of fact are given. Once established, 
however, the category fits many other examples more naturally 
than does the category of Possibility, or that of Ideal Certainty. 

The more important step has been taken. It remains to see 
whether the second is possible, — whether a probable origin can 
be found for the Subjunctive construction. I have long taught 
the f ollo¥dng : 

The extremely common use of the Subjunctive of the second 
singular indefinite in generalizing assumptions (relative or tem- 
poral clauses, or express conditions) might well, in time, affect the 
mood of the main sentence. To express the generalizing idea 
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in the dependent clanse, the verb in any person or number except 
the second singular indefinite was in the Indicative, but if it oc- 
curred in this form, then the mood was, by fixed force of habit, 
the Subjunctive. The Subjunctive would then seem to be a 
natural mood to use wherever the generalizing force was intended, 
if the second singular indefinite were employed. Just as else- 
where, in the expression of this idea. Indicative went with Indica- 
tive, so here it would seem natural that Subjunctive should go with 
Subjunctive. If, saying quod quis in manu tenets one goes on 
with id deaideraty then, saying quod in manu teneas^ it would be 
natural to go on with id desiderea. 

This influence would be all the stronger from the fact that, 
whatever may have been the original force of the Subjunctive in 
these dependent clauses,* that force could no longer be clearly 
felt The Subjunctive of the second singular indefinite had be- 
come merely the sign of universality. Why, then, should it re- 
main confined to the subordinate clause? 

This natural tendency toward extension would probably be fur- 
thered by the fact that the same second person singular indefinite 
happens to be in frequent use in a number of true independent 
Subjunctive idioms. Thus it is found in the Subjunctive Question 
of Perplexity, as in quid agast ''what is one to do?" luv. iv. 
14; in the Question of Obligation, Propriety, or Reasonableness 
(to avail myself of a classification and name from own teaching),' 

1 1 beliere the ooiutniction to hare originated in a VolitiTe of the imagination, as 
in **loee your money, and all your friends desert you" (not, as seems eTerywhere as- 
sumed, in the Potential SabjunctiTe) ; and I hare so classed it in the syntax of the 
Hale-Buck Qrammar^ f50i. 2. But a treatment of this question would properly inToWe 
a discussion of the Qreek generalizing SubjunctiTe (which I hold to be of parallel 
origin), and a discussion of my difference from Delbrdck with regard to an impor- 
tant group of Greek constructions, for which this paper affords no room. 

*The SubjunctiTe of Obligation, Propriety, or Beasonableness, first set up as a 
general category in my teaching at Cornell, is made one of the principal fiunilies of 
the mood in my general scheme, and several of the hitherto difficult types of dependent 
clauses seem to find full solution in it (Hale-Buck Qrammar, %V^ 518 ; also CloMtool 
jMcmai 1. 1. 1905, **An Experiment in the Teaching of First and Second Year Latin," 
where a conspectus is given of the uses of the Latin SubjunctiTe, classified according 
to origins). Not only is the mood-use a frequent one, but,. in my opinion, it furnishes 
the missing link between the true OptatiTe and the OptatiTc (Lalin SubjunctiTe) of 
Natural Likelihood, Possibility, or Ideal Certainty. (See my *' Leading Mood-Forces 
in the Indo-European Parent Speech,*' Proeeddings of the Ammiean Philological Asbo^ 
eiation XXXIL p. cxx [1901].) 
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as in cur towencorrtptos^ "Why should one chide her?" luv. x. 
291 ; and in the form of statement which lies in the neutral terri- 
tory of Natural Likelihood, Possibility, and Ideal Certainty, as in 
crederes victoSy "one might well think them conquered," "one 
might think them conquered," "one would think them conquered," 
Liv. ii. 43. 9. The combination of these influences with the 
one already mentioned might well have led the Romans to feel 
that, whatever mood-feeling they had to convey, the Subjunctive 
was the natural mood to use, if the person was the second singular 
indefinite. But, most of all (after the primary cause), the natural 
tendency to extend the idiom would be strengthened by the very 
frequent occurrence of a construction which, though evidently of 
true Potential origin, clearly suggests and implies fact. Thus 
Juvenars Potential in Catilinam quocumque in populo videaSj 
quocumque sub axe,^'' "one may see a Catiline in any nation, under 
any sky," xiv. 41, easily suggests "one sees . . . ." That which 
is said to be anywhere and everywhere possible is easily understood 
as anywhere and everywhere taking place. The number of ex- 
amples of this type {videos^ cemos, etc. ) is very large. An especi- 
ally instructive set is afforded by repericis. I give three of 
these in sequence: 

Quamvis malam lem quaeras, illic reperiaa; Plant. Trin, 554. 

Per pol quam pauoos reperiaa meietricibus 
Fidelis evenire amatoies, Syra; Ter. Hec, 58. 

Ut enim sunt, quern ad modum supra dlxi, qui urbanis rebus bellicas ante- 
ponant, sic reperiaa multos, quibus periculosa et calidaoonsilia quietis 
et oogitatis splendidiora et maiora videantur; Cic. Off. i. 24. 82. 

In the first of these, "one may find it there," may suggest ''one 
finds it there." In the second, "how few one can find," strongly 
suggests "how few one |finds;" while in the third, reperias qui- 
bus .... is put into formal parallelism with the general state- 
ment sunt qui . . . . , "there are people who . . . ." Reperias 
accordingly is completely ready, at any rate, to convey the idea 
of fact. 

So much for the construction under examination. An inde- 
pendent use of the Subjunctive to express statements — assertions 
of fact — in the second person singular indefinite, exists; and it 
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probably is hiBtoiically an extension from other constructions in 
which the Snbjnnctive had, originally, true-mood forces.* 

But did the construction become universal, where the idea of 
a general statement of fact was to be conveyed, and the second 
singular indefinite was to be used? It seems not. The older 
usage, which of course must have been that of the Indicative 
mood, still survived. In the future, the idea had necessarily to 
be expressed by the Indicative if expressed at all, since the in- 
dependent Anticipatory Subjunctive had disappeared, wholly or 
almost wholly, from the language. But there are also examples 
of the present. 

EXAMPLES OP THE PBESENT INDICATIVE^ 

Nescis Quid vesper serus vehat; Varro Sett, Men. ap. Grell. xiii. 11. 1; 
similarly, but without seruSj in Macrob. i. 7. 12, and ii. 8. 2. (It 
would seem that ne^is. must be general, since io all three passages 
the sentence to which it belongs is given as the title of a book.) 

Bis pecccM, cum peocanti obsequium oommodas; Publil. 52. 

Cum das avaro praemiimi ut nooeat rogas; Publil. 122. Similarly 658.' 

Ita, si silenda feceris, &ctum ipsum {8cil, culpatur), si laudanda non 
sileas, ipse culparis; Plin. Ep. i. 8. 15. 

EXAMPLES OP THE PUTUBE INDICATIVE 

Quantumvis quare sit macer invenies; Catull. 89. 6. 

Nulli facilius quam malo invenies parem; Publil. 995.^ 

Facile invenies qui bene faciant, cum qui fecerunt coles; Publil. 664.^ 

.... divitiae et opes, quas focilius invenies qui vituperet quam qui 
fastidiat; Tac. Dial. 8. 

1 Hence in my grammatical scheme, referred to above, this use is placed mider 
the distinct heading of **SubjmictiTe Constructions Due to the Influence of Other 
Constructions." 

* Examples are not given from the satiric poets, since they appear often to have 
been addressing, either through a long passage or for the moment, an imagined indi- 
vidual (cf. our ** gentle reader ''), and the exact discrimination of force is therefore 
uncertain for the IndicatiTe mood. See, for instance, in 14 above, and cf . Lebreton 
Andes 9ur la langtts et la grammaire de Cie^ronj pp. 849 ff. 

'Publilius^s Indicatives in the dependent second person singular indefinite are in- 
teresting, and wiU be treated, as well as Blase*s view that there is no second person 
aingular Subjunctive of Indefiniteness in dependent Clauses (Studien u. KriHken II, 
pp. 5-8, 1905), in a later paper already indicated. 

* In the light of the other examples given, WOlfflin*s ** emendation'' to invenias is 
clearly unnecessary. 
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Ideo autem (apes) pungunt, quia ubicumque dulce est, ibi et acidum 
invenies; Petron. 56. 

Assem habeas, assem yaleas: habes, habeberis; Petron. 77. 

Unde et illud proverbium: Quantum habebis, tantus eris; Augustin. 
De disc. Christ. 11. 12. 

My collections for all these idioms are the result of chance 
happenings upon examples, not of methodical search over the 
whole ground. They make it fairly clear, however, that the 
Subjunctive is distinctly common, the Present Indicative, outside 
of Publilius and the satiric poets (see the last footnote but two), 
very rare. The statement in the Hale-Buck CHrammar is accord- 
ingly not strong enough. For "sometimes," ''regularly *' should 
be substituted. It should be noted also that, of the various verbs 
employed in the Subjunctive idiom, possts^ '' one can," seems to 
be in largest use. 

Finally, can any definition be made of the difference between 
the Subjunctive and Indicative idioms? The question may be 
answered as follows : 

In the Subjunctive construction, the mood is a sign of gener- 
ality. In the Indicative construction, the mood is not a sign of 
generality. One feels generality, if the context demands it ; but 
it is not hinted at by the mood itself. The difference in the 
idioms is like the difference between English "you" and "one." 
"You " may turn out to be either individual or general "One " 
is immediately and necessarily general Compare the '' Tacit 
causal giit-clause," Indicative, and the "]l^xplicit causal qui- 
clause," Subjunctive (Hale, Cum^constmctionSy pp. 97, 112 f., or 
107, 127 f . of the German translation). 

UiovsBaiTT OP Chicaoo. 



A NEW FRAGMENT OF APOLLODORUS OF CARYSTU8 

Bt Miinx)N Wabbsn 

While in Rome last spring I discovered five manuscripts con- 
taining the Commentary of Donatus to Terence, which have not 
been used by Wessner in his recent edition. One of these is in 
the Vatican library (Pal. Lat. 1629) and three in the Corsini 
library (43. E. 28, 43, G. 13 and 43, G. 23). The most important 
of them all is in the library of Prince Chigi and is numbered H. 
VII. 240. I designate it as K.* The order of the plays in the 
Commentary is Andria^ Adelphoe^ Eunuchtis, Hectfra^ and Phar- 
mio. This order was apparently followed in the principal codex 
of Donatus, the Parisinus 7920 (A) of the eleventh century, 
which unfortunately only contains the Andria and a small por- 
tion of the Adelphoe. This must also have been the order of the 
manuscript used by Priscian in his treatise De metrts Terentii 
(of. Keil III, p. 422) , except, of course, that the Heautontimoru- 
menos which follows the Eunuchua is not omitted. In many of 
its readings, both correct and incorrect, K coincides closely with 
A. In other respects, and where A is lacking, it agrees more 
nearly with V, especially in the preservation of Greek words and 
citations, which most of the manuscripts of Donatus omit. 

Especially noteworthy in this respect is the comment on Hecyra 
620, which Wessner prints as follows: NOS I AM FABVLAE 
8VMVS itfiavpd, but afAavpd is the emendation of Schoell. B, 
the only manuscript which has kept any trace of the Greek, has 
NAN PA. Here E has: 

Nob iam f. s. —f w hf dpo-ofAoSo 

The first word irap has been crossed out. I give only the accents 
found in the text, but it is impossible to give the exact form of 
the letters. 71^01^ evidently stands for y^pa>v. 

1 A fuller treatment of K and of the other MSS wiU appear in VoL XVII of Bar- 
vcurd 8iudie$ in Classical Philology. 

[Clabuoal PhuiOLOOT I, January, 1906] 43 
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The manuscripts of Terence give postremo nos iam fctbulae 
aumus, Pamphiley ^^senex atque anus;'''' but recent editors almost 
without exception read /aftuZa, following Ghiyet, who supports the 
change with this comment: 

Libri manuscripti et editiones omnes habent fabulae cum ae sed 
fabula in singulari omnino rescribendum videtur, id est, O Pamphile, 
ego et Sostrata iam sumus fabula senex atque anus, id est eo iam per 
senectutem devenimus ut simus fabula ilia quae incipit, Senex atque 
anua, Nota sunt fabularum argumenta ex Aesopo et aiiis, yifwv koI ypavs, 
opvis Kol dkannf$. to fobula singulare, in plurale fabulae mutatum est 
propter pluralia ilia nos et sumus, et praeterea propter duo singularia 
ilia senex atque anus, quibus itidem necessario pluralem nimierum inter- 
polatores adiungi oportere arbitrati sunt. 

The reading fabula is absolutely necessary if we accept the 
verse division of the Bembinus, which makes it a trochaic octo- 
narius: 

£ medio aequom exc^ere est; postremo nos iam f&bula sumus. 

Compare Meissner Die Cantica des Terenz, p. 575. Moreover 
it receives strong confirmation from the original Greek, which 
seems to have been, changing Bt) to tiSrj and 71^01^ to y^p<ov, 

To take up now the letters preceding fivdo^, I regard apao- 
fioSop as the result of successive corruptions of ApoUodorus written 
now with Greek, now with Latin letters. In the Commentary on 
Phormio 87 this is written in K Appollodor\ The abbreviation 
would account for the loss of us at the end. Compare rjOix* for 
rjOucw in K Hec, 550, where B has HGIKN, V vOucrj. The two 

1 Other pofldbilities are 6 filMt ifffuw 8^ yiptaw ypavt Ud/i^ikt^ or making the Terse 
trochaic aa in Terence (irarrtkQt) 6 /wBAt ivfuw 8^ yifxaw ypadt TLdit/^CKt^ or (irarreXdt) 
h tw$6t ifffuw Udfi^iK' lldfi ypavt yiptaw, where irarrtKQs ia simply inserted to fill oat 
the metre. 

For the asyndeton ypavt yipwv I know of no exact parallel. One would certainly 
expect Kal to correspond to aUiue in Terence, The order of Terence senex atque 
anus,, as that of ApoUodorus, is conditioned by the metre. I should hesitate to substi- 
tute a shorter name for TLdiu^CKt to make room for ira£, for Terence seems to hare 
taken the name Pamphilus from ApoUodorus as he did Syra. Compare Kock III, 
p. 283, frag. 8. In the Terse as giTen aboTe ffdiy = iam, but there is no equiTalent for 
postremo. Possibly rh di xipat was used at the end of the preTious line. It occurs at 
the end of a trimeter (Kock III, p. 292, L 13) cited by Stobaeus from ApoUodorus. 
Meineke, in his Index comicae dictionis, p. 829, translates t6 wipat hj postremo, and 
Terence may haTe done the same. 
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p^s might account for two letters /xr, of which the p would stand 
for j}, as in the curious corruption et pipides for EvptTr/ISiyv in 
both K and V Hec, 214, and in And. 406, where for cipovre; A 
has t<\ponte8j B AY pontes ^ TC and also K . . . . pontes, ft is a 
corruption of \\ and the corruption may have been a very old 
one, just as in And. 57 for mira IXXcf^iv (probably written as 
often IXXiy^i^) we have in K mire musts^ in TC mire missis, and 
in A mire misis, so that the corruption goes back to an archetype 
earlier than the eleventh century. 

The letters given by Wessner f or B ( = CkxL Vat. Begin. 1496 
s. XV ) NAN PA seem at first sight to be very unlike the first five 
letters in K wa/wra(y), but if we notice the following corruptions 
found in B: And. 447 TONNPENON for to Trpdirov, And. 350 
GNI for em, And. 798 TTPENON for Trperrov, Eun. Praefatio 1. 8 
TTPOCONON for wp6aayrrov, Eun. 14 TTAPANPOCARYAN for iraph 
TrpoaSotcCav, Eun. 405 TTOCIIONHSIS for airoaimrrjai,^; and if we 
notice that in A also we have And. 423 ANGTYXew, where B has 
correctly ATTeTYXEN; in And. 696 NAPAD05UJC, where B cor- 

rectly TTAPA ; in And. 950 oNOTOY, where B correctly 

ATTOTOY = airo toO, while C has anotoi, T anota, we must con- 
clude that in the archetype of all these manuscripts the forms of 
TT and N were easily confused. Consequently, NAN PA might 
easily be a corruption of irapira{v). As trap is crossed out 

in K, the archetype may have had irap^ which led first to the 
writing of Trap, and then of the supposed correction irav. For 
the origin of this irap or irav, however, as Greek I have no plau- 
sible suggestion. Trap' 'AwoXXoSJp^j, which would be in place in 
a Greek scholion, does not agree with Donatus^ usual method of 
citation. For the same reason irav cannot be accepted as a trans- 
lation of totum {Apollodori) ; cf. Hec. 286. Moreover Donatus 
always places the name of an author whom he quotes before the 
quotation, not after one or more words. The Greek letters must 
then stand for Latin letters, and their explanation is not far to 
seek. We have seen that the Greek verse is translated by nos 
iam fabula sumus Pamphile senex atque anus. According to 
Wessner, FABVLAE SVMVS is written out in full in his MSS, 
but in K it is represented by /. s. At some stage in the trans- 
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mission the words after fabulae must have been indicated by 
8. p, 8. a. an^ or by 8. p. 8. a, an.; for often the first two letters 
of a word were written. Compare Wessner II. 229. 2, U. CO, 
which the MSS have changed to loco; Wessner II. 230. 2, ab. 8. 
changed in MSS to abi8; Wessner I. 142. 21, du.t, in B for 
dubium id. Often, however, these initial letters, which had no 
meaning for the ignorant scribe, drop out, especially when the 
same letter is repeated, and thus p .8 .a.an was reduced to 
p,a.n,j and then written pan^ and finally wav before Apol- 
lodorus, written in Greek letters. This accounts for wav in K 
and for NAN in B (NANPA). PA may be due to transposition of 
the first two letters of apa-oiAoBop. As we find Wessner I. 239. 3, 
parato ale in in A {parato oletn K), but iraparo oXefi in B, this 
representation of Latin letters by Greek in a late MS need not 
surprise us. So in V for An a^alpeai^ Wessner I. 405. 1, we find 
avd4>€p€avi^ while in C we have anae . p . c . ^ . t . c, as if these were 
so many initials. Of this latter phenomenon there are innumer- 
able instances. Sometimes it is only partial. Thus for the 
same word irapakwy^vi we find in C, Wessner II. 264. 21, 
n.a.pA.AH.VY.IC, and 273. 22 in B, na pa HYIC, in both 
cases n for ir as in NAN PA. Moreover, I believe the 0* in apaofio- 
Sop is due to the fact that some scribe noticed that 8 . for 8enex 
after P for Pamphile had fallen out, and he inserted it carelessly 
after the wrong P (p).^ 

I believe I have thus satisfactorily accounted for the corrup- 
tions existing in the passage. In conclusion, I must thank 
Wessner for the painstaking accuracy with which he has recorded 
minutiae in his critical apparatus, without which my proof, if 
proof it be, would have been impossible. 

Habvabd Univbbsity. 

1 In the Proceedings of the American Philological AesociaUon XXXIY, p. zliii, 
I haye shown how by a similar error in Cicero Brutus^ { 75, bellum punicum (i. e. oor- 

o« 

rection to poenicum) was copied bellum punieumf then punico eum^ and finally beUo 
punico eumn the reading of oar MSS. 



SYLLABIFICATION IN LATIN INSCRIPTIONS 

Bt Wai/tkb Dbnioson 

Since the time when the ''quantitative^^ method of pronoun- 
cing Latin was first adopted in America, much study has in this 
country been given to questions relating to the actual speech of 
the Romans. Thus such subjects as the correct reading of Latin 
poetry, the reconciliation of word accent and verse ictus, the mode 
of pronouncing elided syllables, and the admission of elision into 
prose, have commanded respectful, and even enthusiastic, atten- 
tion. It is with a question relating to the pronunciation of Latin 
that the present paper also has to deal. 

A rule of pronunciation, resulting from a misunderstanding 
of the Roman grammarians, a rule that has been perpetuated for 
eighteen centuries and finds expression still in nearly all of our 
grammars, is that in dividing the syllables of a word the Romans 
placed with a following vowel as many consonants as may stand 
at the beginning of a word in Latin (or in Greek) ; that, for 
example, the correct division in the following words was fru-ctus^ 
ma-gnusj o-mnts, t-pse, nti-ptfiSy lu-actia^ pro-spera, maie-stas^ 
nO'Stri, Such groups of consonants are bd, cm^ cn^ ct {net), dn, 
gn, mn, pn^ ps (mps), pi {mpt)y sb, scly «w, sp, st {nst)^ sir. 

The statements of the grammarians on this point are accepted 
by Seelmann,* who introduces as supposed confirmative proof the 
evidence also of the Romance languages and of a few inscriptions. 
In 1896 Professor William Gardner Hale' showed that the doc- 
trine of syllabification was based upon a misunderstanding of the 
grammarians, and that the evidence presented by Seelmann, 
especially the epigraphic evidence, was in reality damaging to the 
theory which Seelmann himself upheld. Professor Hale's posi- 
tion may be best defined by quoting his own language (pp. 251 f.) : 

My own conception is that the particular statements of the Roman 
grammarians on which the received doctrine is founded represented 

1 Die Ausspraehe des Latein (Heilbronn, 1885), pp. 132-48. 
*Harv. Stud, VII (1896), pp. 24»-71. 
[Clabsicax. Philoixkit I, January, 1906] 47 
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neither the facts of Greek pronunciation nor the facts of Roman pro- 
nunciation, but had their origin in a mere practical rule, — admirably 
simple and easy of application, — devised by some Greek grammarian for 
the division of words in writing, when one was near the end of the line 
and had room for a part of a word only; that this rule was adopted 
bodily by the Boman grammarians; that the Roman grammarians mostly, 
in discussing the matter, were not thinking of pronunciation at all, though 
if asked how they pronoimced, would doubtless have answered: "As we 
write;" that, nevertheless, a few of them did think of it, probably draw- 
ing the false inference, natural enough to anyone except a trained pho- 
netist, that, as writing and pronunciation conformed in most respects in 
Latin, so also they conformed in this. 

In support of this position Professor Hale discusses the state- 
ments of Roman writers from Quintilian through Caper, Caesel- 
lius, Servius, and Priscian to Bede, and dwells upon the point 
that the use of such phrases as in scribendo, in scriptura, si 
scribis, which these grammarians employ when they touch upon 
the syllabic division of the disputed combinations sp, st, pt, etc., 
shows that they were thinking merely of orthographic division ; in 
other words, that they were thinking of the division employed in 
writing the word down, not the division observed in actual pro- 
nunciation. Priscian and Bede, however, may, he thinks, have 
had phonetic division also in mind with more or less distinctness ; 
the former, in stating (translating) the doctrine of Herodian for 
the treatment of a preposition in composition, uses the phrase 
rationabilius esse sonoriusque (II, p. 45 K) ;^ while the latter, 
who is too late to be a witness, expressly says, cum dicis sive 
scribis (VII, p. 273 K; cf. p. 279). As additional proof of his 
thesis. Professor Hale adduces (1) the pronunciation of modem 
Italian, about which his observation is contrary to the verdict of 
the phonetists,' (2) fifty -seven instances of inter punctuation in 
inscriptions, e. g., in the word VIC-TO-RI, (3) the general 
impression produced by the examination of some five hundred 
inscriptions in which divisions of words between lines occur, and 

1 Professor Hale op, ctf., p. 268, points out that in his ParUtiones XII vemium 
Aeneidos III, pp. 478 ff. K), Priscian, according to the manuscripts, violates his own 
rule in two cases out of the three involved (om-nesj infmc-tos, si-gnum), and thus 
probably betrays his own actual pronunciation. 

s Skutsch Krit. Jahresb. Hb, d. Fortschr, d, raman, Philoloffie lY. 1. 89, expresses 
his agreement with Hale^s observation. 
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(4) the testimony of Latin poetry. At some later time he will 
present also evidence gathered from early manuscripts. 

At Professor Hale's request, as mentioned in his paper, I 
famished a part of the evidence from interponctuation and the 
general results of my examination of the five hundred inscrip- 
tions involving word-division. The present article attempts to set 
forth the evidence of these two kinds, that is, the entire epigraphic 
evidence bearing on the question, in a practically complete form.* 
This evidence is mainly statistical, but a presentation of it will 
perhaps be tolerated, since it is apparently conclusive. 

Two classes of inscriptions may be consulted for help. We 
have, in the first place, a small number which indicate the divi- 
sion of syllables by interpunctuation, as, e. g., CIL, VI. 26353: 

D M 

M • SERTORIVS 

CRES*CES 
ABLIE • TYCBNI 
COIVGI • OPTIMB 
PE-CIT 

A separate study of this kind of evidence is made below (pp 
64 fF.) . 

Secondly, there are some thousands of inscriptions which 
divide words between lines, as in CIL, VL 22105: 





D M 


M • 


MARCIO • TERMI 


NATJ 


• IVLIA MODES 


TA • 


FRATRI • DVLCIS 


RTMO • 


BENE MERENTl 




FECIT 



The principle of division followed by the Roman stonecutter 
could be revealed on an examination of a large number of such 

^ The epigraphic e^denoe has neyer eztenaiTely occupied the attention of scholars. 
Schneider ElemetUafimcik der IcUeinisehen Sprache 1, p. 763, in a long discussion of 
syllahification' (pp. 763-91) summarily dismisses the inscriptions as offering only care- 
less or accidental instances of word-division. ILtimet AusfiUirliche QrammatQc I, 
pp. 166-68, also dcTotes a long section to this subject, but his statement regarding 
usage in inscriptions is incorrect, namely, that word-diyision in them is ** ganz wiU- 
kflhrlich.'' Lindsay Latin Language^ p. 126, Bennett Appendix^ p. 31, and Sommer 
HandbUiCh der IcUeinisehen Laut- und Fortnenlehre (Heidelberg, 19Q2), pp. 812, 313, 
refer briefly to the epigraphic testimony cited by Seelmann. The real significance of 
the inscriptional eridence was first pointed out in the article of Hale referred to aboTe. 
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inscriptions. But it is reasonable to suppose at the outset that 
the average Koman workman would make such line-divisions as 
seemed to him natural ones, not divisions which conformed with 
the technical rules laid down by the grammarians. In other 
words, these divisions would probably show the syllabification 
current in actual Roman speech, not the syllabification observed 
in formal writing. Now from Uterary sources it is perfectly clear 
that even in the time of Augustus words were not always spoken 
just as they were written, and that in some cases the grammarians 
taught a mode of writing that did not represent the true mode of 
speaking;^ while there were also those who opposed this teaching, 
and believed that a Roman should write a word precisely as he 
spoke it.* 

In dealing with this question it was necessary at first to deter- 
mine whether any principle of division at all was observed in 
inscriptions, that is, to discover whether the divisions at the ends 
of lines were haphazard, or whether in the large majority of cases 
they followed some rule. At the outset, therefore, I tested 
inscriptions whose line-divisions involve the application of ac- 
cepted rules of syllabification as, for example, the rule that a 
single consonant between two vowels is placed with the latter 
vowel, or the rule that doubled consonants are separated. If 
I find these accepted rules commonly observed, it would seem 
justifiable to conclude that whatever divisions occur in the dis- 
puted combinations indicate the current and correct syllabification. 

The methods employed in collecting evidence and the extent 
of ground which this investigation covers may be briefly stated. 
I confined myself naturally to epigraphic evidence of Italian 
provenance. The volumes of the Corpus, upon which the follow- 
ing results are based, were therefore IV; V. 1. 2; VI. 1. 2. 3. 4,. 
4q; IX; X. 1. 2; XL 1. 2; XIV; including the parts of the 
Ephemeris Epigraphica supplementary to these volumes. The 

lOf. the writing, adTocated by the grammariana, of b8 (as in urb8) and bt (aa 
in obHneo) which does not repreaent, of oonrae, the real pronnnciation. 

s Suetoniua Aug, 88 : Orthographiam, id eat f ormulam rationemque acribendi a 
grammaticiB inetitutam, non adeo cuatodit (Augaatua) ac videtor eorum potiua aequi 
optnionem, qui perinde acribendum ac loqnamnr exiatiment. Thia remark followa 
the statement that in hia own writing Auguatua did not difide worda at the enda of linea. 
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only use made of the first volume of the Corpus was to obtain 
data with reference to earlier inscriptions (see p. 63). The 
fourth volmne was admitted because of the value that attaches to 
results obtained from cursive writing, in which the writer was 
perfectly free to divide a word as his own sense of correctness 
dictated. The graffiti published in Bull, del Inst, and Notizie 
degli Scavi since the appearance of CIL, IV were also examined. 
On the other hand, no attention was given to inscriptions appear- 
ing in the fifteenth volume of the Corpus or to those published 
in other volumes under the head of ^'Instrumentum domesticum," 
since inscriptions of this class are likely to have a monogram- 
matic character, the letters being disposed according to a given 
space or form. Several long inscriptions, of presumably Italian 
provenance, though appearing in other volumes than those already 
mentioned, were also tested, e. g., the Aes Malacitanum {CIL. 
II. 1964), the diplomata militaria, etc. The whole nxmiber of 
inscriptions examined was about 80,000. 

Within the limits thus set the investigation included such 
inscriptions only as have been copied from the original (usually 
still extant) or from a squeeze or photograph, by an editor of the 
Corpus or by some other trusted epigraphist. It was obviously 
necessary to exclude all inscriptions whose arrangement by line 
is not absolutely known.* To have examined critically those 
known from manuscripts only, with a view to determining the 
line-division, would have been a task not only difficult and often 
fruitless in itself, but, since existing material is so plentiful, use- 
less as well. So, in the case of fragmentary inscriptions that 
have been restored either by conjecture or from early copies, in- 
stances of division are counted only when the restoration is made 
at but one end of the word and is practically certain. Other 
cases which I found it necessary to omit are words that have been 

1 It is perhaps needless to call attention to such notes as the following frequently 
appended to inscriptions now lost: **Ver8uam divisio incerta/* IX. 5407. 5922; VI. 
602. 696 ; '' Versos aUter divisit Don.,*' XI. 1615 ; '' male divisit Maur./' X. 372. Differ- 
enoes of Tersiflcation in two copyists may be seen in IX. 410 (and p. 659) . Occasionally 
the lost originals of previously copied inscriptions turn up later and show wide differ- 
ences in versification, e. g., CIL. V. 1060 (and note p. 1025), 4896 (and note p. 1081) ; 
VI. 1662 (and Add. p. 854) ; X. 304 (and note p. 962). Copies made in modem times 
can not always be trusted ; cf . CIL, X. 441 (and note p. 964), 3607 (and note p. 974). 
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misspelled or engraved incorrectly, as DVLCIS|MO; enclitics, 
as POSTERIS | QVE, or divisions that are plainly etymological, 
as PER I MISIT, OIL. VI. 10241, OP | TVLEMT, XIV. 3014; and 
uncertain readings, as in CIL, IV. 396. In brief, then, the 
attempt is here made to discover how words are divided at the 
ends of lines in perfect, extant inscriptions where copies have 
been made or verified by expert epigraphists. 

As stated above it was necessary first to observe how the 
acknowledged rales of syllabification were treated by the Roman 
stonecutter. The results of this observation, based upon an 
examination of all eligible inscriptions found in Italy, are pre- 
sented in two tables. In the first table instances of correct 
division are arranged under the following heads: (1) Diph- 
thongs and vowels, e. g., t-oe, i-ei; (2) single consonants, e. g., 
o-no^ i'tno; (3) mute and liquid, e. g., a-trOj e-hrae; (4) two 



A. FOLLOWINO AOKNOWLEDGBD RULBS 



Kinds of Diyision 


Perfect 
Cases 


Restored by 
Conjeotore 

or from 
Early Ck>pies 


Total 


Diphthongs and vowels 

Sinflrle consonants 


184 
7,153 

270 

1,019 

1,816 

53 


13 

1,166 

25 

108 

299 

9 


197 
8,319 


Mute and liauid 


295 


Two consonants — same 

Two consonants — different . . 
Three consonants 


1,127 

2,115 

62 






Total 


10,485 


1,620 


12,115 







B. VlOLATIIfO AOKNOWLEDOED RULBS 



Kinds of Diyision 


Perfect 
Cases 


Restored by 
Conjeoture 

or from 
Early Copies 


Total 


Diphthongs and vowels 

Sinflrle consonants 


50 

1,113 

111 

L% 

451 

29 


4 

110 

10 

11 

40 

3 


54 
1,223 


Mute and liauid 


121 


Two consonants — same 

Two consonants — different. . 
Three consonants 


146 

491 

32 






Total 


1389 


178 


2,067 
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consonants, the same, e. g., 8-d, m-m; (5) two consonants, differ- 
ent, e. g., m-p, n-c; (6) three consonants, e. g., n-tr, m-pl. In the 
second table, similarly classified, are instances of division which 
violate the acknowledged rules. 

We thus observe that in a large nnmber of extant, well-anthen- 
ticated inscriptions containing words divided at the ends of lines 
there are 12,115 instances where the division follows the accepted 
mles for syllabification, and 2,067 instances where it does not ; in 
other words, more than 84 per cent, of the sum total of these 
instances divide correctly. The percentages by volumes of the 
Corpus are: IV, 84 per cent ; V, 80 per cent. ; VI, 87 per cent. ; IX, 
82 per cent. ; X, 87 per cent., XI, 83 per cent ; XTV, 83 per cent 

Since, therefore, syllable-division in inscriptions conforms on 
the whole with acknowledged rules, we shall be justified in 
accepting the epigraphic evidence, whatever it is, which relates 
to syllabification in the consonant groups in question. 

The evidence follows. The cases in question are arranged 
alphabetically, first, those which divide according to the received 
theory (the theory upheld by Seelmann) ; secondly, the instances 
which divide the consonants of the disputed groups between the 
preceding and the following voweL The illustrations of the 
grammarians will be found interesting for purposes of comparison.^ 

CN« 
PHILOTE I CHNVS, VI. 18366. 

AC I NELLYS, X. 4519. 

CT» 

ADAV I CTVS, VI. 17221, IX. 152; ADLE | CTO, Eph. Epig. VIII, 368; 
au I CTOR, X. 5670; CATAFRa | CTARIORVM, V. 6784; DO | CTOR, VI. 
1CML83; EPI- 1 CTETO, VI. 10681; EPI | CTESI, V. 4638; EPI | CTESIS, 
VI. 21278; EPI | CTETUS, VI. 11986; PA | CTAM, IX. 2827; PI | CTOSA. 
XrV. 2275; INDI | CTIONE, XI. 549; INVI | CTIS, V. 8032c; IREZE | 
CTESI, X. 2611; NO | CTIS, X. 7112; PERPE | CTOQVE, VI. 2078; 
PREPE I CTI, VI. 32006; STRV | CTORI, X. 1959; VI | CTORI, V. 5063; 
VI I CTORIA, X. 2482; VI | CTORIAE, X. 3076, XI. 2547; VI | CTORINAI, 
VI. 18703; BI | CTORINO, VI. 723. 

1 niofltrations of the grammarians inTolfing a group of oonaonanta not in this list 
are : ct-bdem^ Orbdomen^ Priscian I, p. 42 H ; athditur^ Serrius in Don. IV. 427 K. 

'Of. the grammariana* illustrationa, Pyraromon^ Al-emene, dra-cftma, Priacian I, 
p. 42 H ; Pyra-emon^ Menae^hmus, id. II, p. 112 H. 

s ninatrationa cited by the grammarians are Eri-chthonius, Priacian I, p. 13 H ; 
a-ehi«, le-ctu8, id. I, p. 42 H ; cupe-ctum, affe-ctumt affli-etum, Bede VII, p. 263 K ; 
conspe-ctus, id, VII, p. 2SSK; fr%i-etum^f<i-ctum,fi-ehan, id. VII, p. 278K. 
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ac I TVS, VL 1527; ADIEC | TO, X. 5796; ADLEC | TO, XI. 5^5; 
AIEC I TE, VI. 19027; ATHIC | TVS, VI. 28562; AVC | TORI, X. 1126; 
BENEDIC I TA, XI. 3566; BENEDIC | TO, VI. 10192; CORREC | TORI, 



TESINI, VI. 4565; EPIC | TESIS, 
TETO, VI. 18711a; EPIC | TETVS, 



VI. 1768; DOC | TOR, VI. 533; AEPIC 

X. 2964; EPIC | TETI, XIV. 636; EPIC 
VI. 17212, X. 4130, XrV. 683; EPIC \ TE^ \ TVS, IX. 5547; EVTAC | TVS, 
VI. 17571; EXSTRVC | TVRVS, VI. 15856; Foe | TIONIS, VI. 10076; fac \ 
TO, VI. 2075; FAC | TVM, XI. 1146;3PRVC | TVOSO, VI. 7788; FRVC | tus, 
VI. 5040; FRVC | TVS, VI. 16199,38808; GALAC | TINE. VI. 25912; Indie | 
TIONE, V. 5423; invic | TO, V. 4320; INVIC | TO. VL 755, IX. 5997, X. 6816, 
6925, XI. 6631; INVIC | TIS, V. 8030; LEC | toR, XI. 1704; LVC | TVM, VI. 
18086; OC | TAVI, V. 6644; OC | TO, X. 4515; OC | TOB, V. 6730, Eph. Epig, 

VIII. 880; OC I TOBRES. IX. 5684; OC | TVB (He), XI. 1408; PEC | TVM, 

XI. 3571; PRAEFEC | TO, XI. 3367; PROTEC | TO, VI. 11998; SENEC | 
TAE, VI. 18086; SOC- | TES, VL 18919; SPEC | TATO, X. 2383; TRAC | TVS, 

IX. 334; VEC | TIGALI, XL 1147;^ VIC* | TOR, VI. 31841; VlCrf^ | TOR, 
VI. 16326; VIC | TOR, IX. 1291; VIC | TORI, V. 8030, VI. 1167, 13266; VIC | 
TORI, VI. 18693; VIC | TORIA, VI. 7977, 36011, X. 3455; VIC | TORIAE, 
VI. 8084, 20635; VIC | TORINA, XI. 6553a; VIC | TORINAE, XI. 2328; 
BIC I TORINAE, X. 1503; VIC- | TORINE, XI. 2775; VIC | TORINO, VI. 
8875, XL 2539; VIC | TORINVS, V. 5058, X. 3459;> VIC | tortNVS, XI. 
6576; VIC | TORIS, X. 677. 

CTR* 

VIC I TRICI, VI. 531; VIC | TRICIS, XL 5959. 

NOT* 

DEFVN I CTO, VI, 21342; FVN | CTI, V. 4055; fun \ CTO, XI. 4214; 
FVN I CTiw, VI. 33992; SAN | CTA, V. 1686; SAN | CTAE,» X. 2444, XLV. 6; 
SAN I cTE,» VI. 30738; SAN | cflSSIM,* XTV. 839; SAN | CTISSIMA,» X. 
1909, XrV. 1500; SAN | CTISSIMAE,» VI. 7718, 16776, 20735, 22159. 28188 
29737, Eph, Epig, VIIL 416; SAN | CTIS SIME,> VI. 35549; SAN | CTIS- 
SIMO,» VI. 13986, X. 5983; san \ CTISSImo,» VI. 18266; SAN | CTIS SI MO," 
XIV. 440; un \ CTIS, VI. 2075. 

CVNC I TARVMQ., VI. 32051; FVNC- | TA, XI. 2702; SANC | TAE, XL 
4967; SANC | TAES, VI. 19062a; SANC | TE, IX. 6150; SANC- | TE, XI. 
2702; SANC | TI, X. 4514; SANC | TISSI, IX. 3438; SANC | TISSDiAB, VI. 
10761, 12537, 14289, 15641, 19173, 20327, 27945, XIV. 2202; SANC* | TISSI MAE, 
VL 26510; SANC | TISSIME, VI. 24101; SANC | TISSIMO, V. 3791, VI. 8954, 
IX. 888; SANc | TISSIMO. VI. 24436. 

DN* 
ARIA I DNE,s VI. 28414. 

iQf. m-VI-OITE, VI. 80, and note 4, p. 64. 

s Vi-etrix is the illustration giren by Priscian I, p. 43 H. 

"The illnstiation, dtfun-etua, is offered by Bede VII, p. 270 K. 

« Grammarians* iUnstrations are Cy-dntu, Aria-dne, Priscian I, p. 42 H; cf. 
A-dmthu and ^e-lna, ibid. 

f Of. ABIADINE, VI. 21396. 
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GN' 

BENI I GNITATE, VI. 15860; CO | GNATO,« VI. 23849; CO | gnaTVB, 
X. 5899; INDJ | GNE, VI. 28523; INSI | GNIA, IX. 5684; MA | GNO, IV. 
2174; MA I GNV, VI. 34635a; SI | gnisque, VI. 2086. 

AG I NES, VI. 36476; ADSIG | NARETVR, XI. 1924; ag \ NAM, VI. 2068; 
BENIG I NVS, V. 6464; BENIG | NISSDiE, X. 4088; BENIG | NITATE, 

VI. 32420; COG | NATVS,' VI. 2723; DESIG | NATVS, X. 6893; DIG | NA- 
TIONE, XI. 6335; DIG | NATVS. XIV. 2934; DIG | NISSDiAE, XI. 3368; 
DIG I NISSIME, V. 4850; DIG | nUs IME, VI. 7142; DIG | NIT, Eph, Epig. 
Vin. 101; DIG I nt TAfEM, V. 532; EG | NATIVS, VI. 18374; eg \ NATIVS, 
IX. 853; MAG | NA, VI. 15029; MAG | NI, X. 6893; MAG | NO, V. 3221; 
TAAg I NO, VI. 32808; MAG | NIPICO, IX. 2237; TESSIG | NIVS, V. 806; 
TIG I NVAMOR, XTV. 418. 

MN« 

ALV I mnae, VI. 11380; ALV | MNAE, VI. 12402, 23460, 25468; ALV | 
MNE, VI. 19219; ALV | MNI, VI. 26294; ALV | MNO,* VI. 3367, 8679. 13139, 
17196, 21095, 35501, X. 2248; ALV | MNVS, XI. 1854; DO | MNINA, X. 3452; 
DO I MNIONI. VL 3572; HY | MNIDI, VI. 21561; HY | MNO, X. 3048; HY | 
MNVS, V. 5557, VI. 20334, 28041; LE | MNO. VI. 6702; O | MNIA, VI. 3495; 
o I MNIS, IV. SuppL I. CLV; SCY | MNVS, VI. 19074; SE | MNE, VI. 15986; 
SO I MNO, IX. 139a 

ALVM I NAE, VI. 21903, 22729; ALVlf | NE, XIV. 530; ALVM- 1 ne, 
XrV. 1481; ALVM \ NIS, VI. 28929; ALVM | NO, VI. 5499, 10903, 13457, 
25085, 27629, Eph. Epig, VIII. 284; COLVM | NIS, IX. 2475, X. 7946; colum \ 
NIS, VI. 207; OM | NES, VI. 21787, 32420; OM | NI, VI. 11252, X. 7112; 
OM I NIBVS. V. 4937, VI. 13208, X. 476, 5654,5657, XI. 1146, 4097; om \ NIVM, 
IX. 5071; CeM I NA, VL27246; SOLLEM | NITAS, XL 5265; SOM | NO,V. 
6730, IX. 1062, 1386, X. 4497, 4519, 4546; som | NO, X.3302. 

PN* 

DA I PNEN, IX. 2574; HY | PNVS, VI. 12375. 

DAPH I NVS,« VI. 8865; THRECEDIP | NVS, VI. 14306. 

iThe iUustrations of the grammarians are ma-gnti«, di-gnus, a-gntut^ «i-(^iia, 
pu-gna, Terentianns Maur. VI, p. 862 K ; ma-gno, Doeithena VII, p. 885 K ; mo-gnia, 
Albinua VII, p. 805 K ; pme-gnantem, pi-gnus, di-gnus, id. VII, p. 807 K ; proa- 
gnantem, pirgnus, pu-gna, Bede VII, p. 286 K ; cf . 2iy-gdonides, Priacian I, p. 42 H ; 
a-gmen, id. I, p. 42 H, II, p. 112 H. a-gnUne, Doeitheua VII, p. 886 K. 

<0f. note 4, p. 85. 

> Dhutrations of the grammariana are a-mnis, Serriua in Don. IV, p. 427 K, Priacian 
I, p. 41 H, Marina Victorinua VI, p. 29 K, Terentianna Maurua VI, p. 861 K, Doeitheua 

VII, p. 387 K; o-4nni8, Terentianna Maurua VI, p. 361 K; 9ole-mne, Albinua VII, 
p. 810 K (^^aecundum Priacianum"); tolle-mne, »o-mniwn, Bede VII, p. 289 K; 
eahir^mnia, eolvr^nna, Bede VII, p. 268 K. 

«Bnt cf. ALVM | MNO, VI. 18222, 29056; ALVM | MNVS, XIV. 222; ALVM | 
MNE, VI. 86284; ALVMPNVS, V. 6722. 

*The grammariana cite Thera-pne^ Si-phnus, Priacian I, p. 42 H. 

*0f. DA I FINE, XIV. 2841, which auggeata tliat there waa a panae between/and n. 
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COnLAB I SA«, X. 6022; CONLAP | SVM, X. 4858; IP | SIS, X. 1402; 
IP I sum, V. 532; LAP | SVM, VI. 1179; VIP- | SANIA, XIV. 1781. 

MPS 
COM I PSES, XI. 2288; contem \ PSI, VI. 18650. 

ADO I PTIONEM. VI. 2041; COE | PTVS, VI. 462; CONSCRI | PTIS, 
X. 3903; earru \ PTAM, X. 8031; HYPO | PTO, VI. 26960; NE | PTVNO, X. 
3412; o I PTIMVS, X. 1811; O | PTIONI, XI. 5646; PRAECE | PTORI, VI. 
8979; SCRI | PTI, VI. 7582, Eph. Epig. VIII. 210; SE | PTIMIVS, VI. 20853; 
THRE I PTO, VI. 2334, IX. 6164; THRE | PTVS, XTV. 66a 

ACCEP I TORE, VI. 10050: ADOP | TATICIO, VI. 23673; CAP | TVS, 
VI. 10115; CORRVP | TA, X. 5348, 7996, 8009; CORRVP | TAM^ X. 7997; 
eoRRVP I TAM, Eph.Epig. Vin. 739; CONRVP | TVM, VI. 22120; COR- 
RVP I turn, XI. 6040; GRAP | TO, VI. 15405, X. 7630; NEP | TVNALI, VI. 
12515; OP I TATI, VI. 3257; OP | TA-TO, X. 4079; OP | TATO, X. 4367 
OP I TDiAE, X.1500; OP | TIME, V. 6122a, IX. 4999; OP | TIMIS, IX. 1478 
OP I TDiO, X. 342, XI. 3367; OP | flMO, X. 4553; OP | TIO, VI. 30760; 
OP I TIO NIS, V. 6609; PRECEP | TV, V. 6508a; RECEP | TA, VI. 28028 
SEP I teMBRIS, X. 1193; SEP | TIMA, VI. 14513; Sep \ TIMI, V. 5806 
SEP I TIME, X. 5052; SEP | TDiO, VI. 177446; SVBSCRIP | TVM, VI. 
2120; SVSCEPJTO, XI. 3287; THREP | TIANI, XTV. 348; VOLVP | 
TATES, IX. 3473; VOLVP | ^ATIBVS, X. 1251. 

MPT 

ADEM I PTA, VI. 21286; EM | PTO, VI. 28706; POM | PTINA, VI. 2466; 
REDEM I PTA, VI. 13065; REDEM | PTAE, X. 3677. 

CONSVMP I TAS, XL 4781; CONSVMP | TVM, VI. 831; EMP | TVM, 
VI. 17158; EMP | TVS, VI. 17051; POMP | TINA, XTV. 532; PROMP | TO, 
XTV. 2934; SVMP | iisque, VI. 2071. 

PTR« 
aecep \ TBlCes, VI. 32328; DECEP | TRIX, X. 2601. 

SB* 
LES I BI, VI. 17135; LEZ | BIAE, VI. 27031; TTPEC I BEYTQN, VI. 
31961; TTPEC I BITEPEC, IX. 6209, 6230. 

SC» 
ABA I SCANTO. VI. 25683; CRE | SCENI, VI. 22496; CRe \ SCENS, 
IX. 5817; CRE | SCENTI, VI. 22055, 27872; CRE | SCENTIANVS, VI. 

1 The gnunmariaDS cite i-p»e^ nu-psi, teri-psi, Priscian I, p. 43 H ; i-pae, Priacian 
I, p. 461 H. 

*Tlie grammariana' illustrations are o-pfitf, di-phthongu*, Priscian I, p. 42 H : n«- 
pkmh a0r^)tell^ id. I, p. 43 H ; o-phu, id. L p. 461 H ; oo-pto, Oaeeellius ap. Oassiod. 
Vn, p. 205 K; A9fnf I pficm, Bede VU, p. 268 K; pro-pter, id. VII, p. 286 K. 

•aoa^ilnim is cited by Priscian I, p. 43 H. 

^ os ft wim and A-tbuMieM are cited by Priscian I, p. 42 H. 

*IlliiatratkMis cited by grammarians are jMkteua, iu-aaut Priscian I, p. 60 H; 
TenntiiiB Soanms VII, p. 12 K. 
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15719; ORE | SCENTINA, VI. a096; ORE | SCES, XIV. 916; DI | »c«NTI. 
BVS, X. 7667; EV | SCHEMVS, VI. 19792; FI • | «co, VI. 29917; GRAVE | 
SCANORVM, VI. Ii08; PM | SCIANO, VI. 25390; PM | SCILLAE, VI. 
25039; PRI | SCO. X. 2711; PM | SCVS, VI. 25048, X. 380; pri \ SCVS, XI. 
4394; QVIE | SCANT, V. 5078; SV | SCEPTO, IX. 4192. 

ABAS I CANTI,» VI. 4080; ABAS | CANTO, VI. 16922; ABAS | CANTVS, 
VI. 6710, 10864, 17812.18140,18933; AAEAEC I XOC, VI. 14672; ADQVIES | 
CIT, V. 4063; ADVLES | CENTI, XI. 1147; ARES | CONTIS, VI. 13608; 
ARES- I CVSA, VI. 13596; ARES | CVSA, VI. 21650, IX. 161, XIV. 1367; 
AS I CONIVS, V. 2856; BASILIS | CVS, VI. 38393; ORES | CENS, VI. 
11294, 21347; ORES' | CENS, X. 21; ORES | CENTI, X. 2658, 3660; CREs | 
CENTIA, X. 2163; CKEs \ CENTIAE, IX. 4894; ORES | CENTIANO, VI. 
19914; ORES | CENTILLA, V. 2187; ORES | CENTINA, XIV. 1323; ORES | 
CENTINI, X. 7239; ORES | CENTINO, VI. 6698; ORES | CENTIO, V. 6076; 
ORES I CENTIS, VI. 21871, X. 2421, 2658, 3363, XIV. 3632; ORES | e«r£T, 

V. 532; ORES | CES. Bull del Inst. 1878, p. 89, XI. 2553; ORES | CETIANO, 

VI. 25837; DIOS | CORO, VI. 19939; DIS | etpZtna, VI. 8619; DIS | CIS, 

V. 944; HPAC I KUINAUIN, V. 8733; FALIS | corum, XI. 3091; PIS | CI, 
XrV. 3643; PVS | CO, VI. 36289; GIS | CINNA, VI. 10910; LARIS | CVS, 

VI. 9494; MAS | CVLIS, V. 5002; MOS* | CHIDI, VI. 23049; MOS | cHIS, 
VL 34557; MOS | CHO, VI. 28414; PES | CENNIANVM, XI. 1147; PRIS] 

, X. 3570; FRI8 \ CAE, V. 4064; PRIS | CAE, IX. 5422, X. 8194; 

PRIs I CI, X. 3724; PRIS | cioNO. VI. 25036; PRfS | CIANO, X. 8404; 
PRIS I CIANVS, X. 1208; PRI« | CILLA, IX. 5100; PRIS | CILLA, XI. 
3521; PRIS | CIILLA (mc), VI. 22585; PRiS | CILLAE, VI. 20635, 34238; 
PRIS I CINVS, VI. 22841a; PRIS | CO, V. 8139, VI. 12079, X. 373, 4686; XI. 
1147, 4533; PRiS | CVS, V. 2117; PRIS | CVS, VI. 22383, IX. 1506, X. 3452, 
XL 2688; PRIS | CVS, VL 24499; QVES | CET, X. 7550; QVES | QVAM, 
VI. 25667; QVIES | CIT, XI. 312; REQVIES | CET, V. 5710, 7531, X. 4519; 
REQVIES I CIT, IX. 1080, 1384, X. 4500, 7753, XI. 1412; REQVI«« | CIT, IX. 
1082; REQVUS | CIT, IX. 1388; REQVIS | CET, V. 6251; ROS | CIAE, VL 
25486; SES | CVNCIAM, V. 4108; tus \ CANICAS, VI. 2099; TVS | CIAE, 
VI. 1778. 

SCL' 
AS I CLEPIAS, VI. 6931. 

SM' 
CO I SMVM. IX. 2438. 

COS I MIAE, VI. 11061; COS | MIANVS, VI. 13517; COS | MO, V. 8161; 

COS I MVS, VI. 411; KOC I MOY, VI. 33976; MYRIS | MI, VI. 7770; 

MTRIS I MVS, VI. 25827; THIIS | MVS, IV. 2160. 

SP* 
BUIICTTOPANOC, VI.5207. 

>0f. the saggeedye speUings DISSOENTE, IV. 1278; ARESSOVSA, IX. 8446; 
PESSOENITI, IX. 4066. 

> An illustration cited by Priadan I, p. 43 H, is Asolepiodotua. Bat cf . the spelling 
ASSOLEPIODOTE, VI. 12604. 

'eo-mnua is cited by Priscian I, p. 60 H. 

4 Grammarians' illustrations are cM^pice, Serrius in Don, IV , p. 427 K ; pro-9pera, 
Priscian I, p. 60 K ; prospere^ Bede V II, p. 286 K. 
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CMS I pina, VI. 16503; ORIS | PINI, X. 1784; ORIS | PINIANO, V. 
331; ORIS I PmiANVS, V. 8710; ORIS | PINILLA, VI. 14290; ORIS | PINO, 
IX. 1684; ORIS | PO, VI. 32694; ORIS | PVS, VI. 7276, X. 3431; HIS | PAN, 

IX. 1572; HOS | PITIVM, X. 7845; IS | PIRITO, X. 7551; POS | PHOR, 
VI. 27499; TELES | PHOR, VI. 12792; TELES | PORIANO, XTV. 1208; 
TELES I PHORIDI, VI. 12792; TELES | PHORVS,» VI. 290, 13246; TELES | 
p^RVS, VI. 29385; TELES | PORVS, VI. 29606; TELIS' | PHORVS, VI. 
5768; VE5 I PER, VL 9977. 

ST« 

AERA I STVS, VI. 7513; AVGV | STA, V. 3555; AVGV | STALES, 

X. 2194; AVGV \ STAS, VI. 33865; AVGV | STI, VI. 30894; AVGV | STINA, 

V. 3655; Augu \ STO, VI. 32340; AVGV | STORVM, VI. 36308; BLA | STI, 

VI. 18416; BLA | STO, VI. 36322; CALLI | STVS, V. 8215; CELE | STI, VI. 
80; CELE | STINO, X. 3550; CHRE | STE, V. 232, VI. 9477; ehre | STE, VI. 
33169; CHRE | STVS, V. 8366; cu \ STODIA, VL 1527; eiTI I CTAMeNH, 
VI. 30966; EVRHO | sfiw, VI. 23178; FAV | STHILLA, VI. 29623; FAV | STE, 
VI. 3012; FAV | STI, XIV. 1745; FAV | «rtLLVS, X. 7841; fan \ STINA, IX. 
3627; FAV | «etNAE, IX. 4292; FAV | STINAE, VI. 35807, X. 3106; FAV | 
STI I NVS, VI. 35067; FAV | STO, XI. 4333; FAV | STVS, VI. 27876, XIV. 
676; FAV | «TVS, X. 5252; MNE | STERIS, VI. 18140; MODE | STE, IX. 
3028; PO I STER, VI. 3372; PO | STERIS, VI. 14090; PO | STERISQ, VI. 
24347; po \ STERISQue, VI. 14401; PO | STERISQVE, VI. 25740; PO | 
steRISQVE, VI. 36945; PO | STVMTVS, XIV. 3627; QVAE | 8iori,Eph.Epig. 

IV. 823; QVAE | STORIAS, VI. 2086; QVE | STORI, VI. 1803c; RV | STICI, 

V. 5557; se \ STEIUia, IV. Suppl. I, CLV; TE | STAMENTO, X. 3359; 
VE I STA, X. 3365; VILAGO | STI, V. 7837. 

ABES I TO,« VI. 19931; A | CHORIS | TVS, XI. 3393; AMETHYS | TVS, 

VI. 13986; ANTES | TIAE, VI. 6688; ANTIS | fiARV, VI. 7650; APOLAV* | 
TO, VI. 19841; APOS | TOLI, VI. 33895; AVFVS | TIO, VI. 34585; 
AVGVS- I TALI. VI. 15876; AVGV« | TALIB, X. 451; AVGVS | TALES, 

XI. 3806, 6006; AVGV« | TALITATIS, X. 114; AVGVS | TALIVM, IX. 4067, 
X. 114; AVCVS | TI, VI. 10931; AVGVS | TI (2), VI. 17924, XL 6623; 
AVGVS I TIANVS, VI. 25038; AVGVS | TINI, VI. 13715; AVGVS i TIS, V. 
8030; AVOV8 \ TO, VI. 1181; AVGVS | TORVM, VI. 29294, 36507, X. 1586; 
AVGVS I TVS, V. 1784, VI. 2606; BIAS | TVS. VI. 16995; BLAS | TVS, VI. 
9671; CAELES | TES,IX.4192; CALLIS^ TO, VI. 20833; CALLJ5 | TO, VL 
20283; CAS i TA, VI. 6148, Eph. Epig, VLU. 219, X. 4763; CAS | TISSIMAE, 
X. 3366; CAS | TITATI8, V. 4187; CAS | TOR, IX. 3219; CAS | TORE, XI. 
53; CAS I TVLAE. XIV. 1488; CAS | TVS. Eph. Epig. IV. 933; CHRES | 

1 Note TELES | SPORO, VI. 18222. 

1 Grammarians' illustrations are maie-«fcu, Oaper V II, p. 96 K ; mai»^t€u Bede 
Vn, p. 279 K. ; poto^tos, fio-«ter, Oaeeellius ap. Oassiod. VII, p. 206 K ; to^fis, Priscian 
I, p. 60 H ; Ne^toria^ Terentianus Maurus VI, p. 362 K ; apo-tilolu»t Orihogr. Bour.f 
p. 800 K, SappL; and cf. a^tUi, ^pesUwn (=pe8hft2um), Oaeeellius ap. Oassiod. VII, 
p. 206 K, and i84hmo8, Priscian I, p. 42 K. 

•Of. such spellings as OHBESSTINA, VI. 13712, IVSSTI, V. ei27, IVSSTA, IX. 
1268, and VBSSTA, VI. 8097, which seem to show an effort to isolate the s. 
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TENI, VI. 24253; CHRES | TVS, VI. 11707, 32997; CLVS | TVMINA, XI. 
ii89; COMAS | «VS, VI. 3396; CONSIS | TIT, VI. 404; COS | TINO, Eph. 
Epig. Vin. 788; CVS | TODIAE, VI. 10238; DIS | TINGVITVR, XI. 5265; 
EDIS I TE, VI. 18351; EPIS | TVLIS, VI. 8613; ES | TIVALIVM, X. 5348; 
ES I TO, XIV. 2112: EVARIS | TO, VI. 25287. 34403; EVARIS | TVS, XIV. 
882; AEVARIS | TVS, XI. 4224; EVENVS | ti, VI. 24079; FAVS | TA, X. 
8323; FAVS | TTLLA, VI. 17051; FAVS | TINA, V. 3710; FAVS- | TINAE, VI. 
24612; FAVS | TINO, IX. 1641, X. 4785; FAVS | TINVM, Not d. 8c. 1880, p. 97; 
FAVS I TINVS, IX. 647; FAVS | TIO, X. 2919; FAVS | TO, VI. 5700, X. 
8119; FAVS | TVM, VI. 2074; FAVS | TVS, VI. 11839, 23706; FAVS- | TVS, 
VL 23560; FES | TA, V. 3730, 4994; FES | TAE, VI. 5345; FE« | TI, VI. 
2696; FES | TIANVS, XI. 5785; FES | TO, VI. 14537; FES | TVS. V. 8247; 
HIS I TAR, VI. 5277; HIS | TONTESIVM, IX. 2860;} HONES | TA, X. 7890; 
HONES I TISSDIAE, IX. 2603; HONES | TVS, IX. 2613; HOS | TIAS, IX. 
5566; HOS | TILIA, VI. 18773; HOS | TILIV8, VI. 25551; lADES | TINI. 

X. 1402; IS I TERCORIA, V. 1706; IS | TIPEN. VI. 32694; IVS | TAE, V. 
3968, IX. 1478, X. 3751. VI. 33417; IVS | TE, VI. 21332; IVS | TINA, VI. 
22493, X. 4514; IVS | «nAE, IX. 1274; IVS | TINAE, Eph. Epig. YIU. 114, 

XI. 1857; IVS | TINE, XI. 6023; IVS | TINI, V. 694; ius \ TINO, X. 4512; 
IVS I TINVS, VI. 10221, IX. 1759; IVS | TITIA, IX. 1576; IVS | TITIAES, 
XI. 6204; IVS | TO, VI. 18121a; IVS | TO. VI. 20802, XI. 1891; IVS | 
TORVM, IX. 6400; IVS | TVS, V. 5020, VI. 24211, XI. 603, 1790, 6281, XIV 
634; MAGIS | TER, VI. 2078; MAGIS | TERIO. XI. 1947; MALES | taUq 
XI. 1429; MEDIAS I TINORVM, XIV. 1878; MEGIS | TE, VI. 34928 
MERVm I TIS, V. 5701; MINIS | ORATOR, VI. 33781; MNHC | OHCO 
MENOY, X. 7176 (note); MODES | TA, VI. 17693, 22105; MODES | TAE 

V. 2523; MODES | TO, VI. 13a; MODES i TVS, IX. 1895, VI. 33215 
MODes I TVS. IX. 2223; ORES | TES, VI. 26432; OBSa \ TES, VI. 29800 
OS I TENSE, XIV. 294; OS | TILIA, VI. 27977; OS | TITATIS, VI. 3454 
PALES I TRICE, VI. 36393; PHILOS | TORGO, VL 6788; TTIC I TH, VI 
11933; POS I TAERISQVE, VI. 34574; POS | TERI | QVE, VI. 25306 
POS I TERIS, VI. 10677, IX. 3922; POS • | TERIS, VI. 27977; POS | TERISQ 
VL 7899, 11071, 15197. 15710, 22057, 34267, 35567. 35672, 36338, X. 2191, XIV 
508; POS • I TERISQ, VI. 18818; POS | TERISQVAE, VI. 17213; POS | 
TERISQVE, VI. 6783, 7457, 8931. 10235, 10238, 10498, 10536, 10989, 11824, 12739, 
13205, 13418, 14513, 15423, 16126, 17158, 18052, 18935, 20227, 20696, 21852, 22275, 
22686. 23111. 24630, 26169. 26271, 26313, 26796, 30072, 33076, 34241, 34890. 36581, 

IX. 4329, X. 3694, XIV. 667, 735, 864; POS | TERIS | QVE, VI. 25793; poB \ 
TERISQVE, VI. 16620, 19140, 22669, 35554, 36086, X. 7853, XIV. 1502; po9 \ 
TERISQVE. VI. 23208; POS | teRISQVE, VI. 29627; POS | terisque, VI. 
30226a, 36677, 36196; POS | TERISQVE, VI. 12417; POS i TERISQVE, VI. 
22682; POS | TVMIanVS, VI. 32742; POS | TVMIO, VI. 24877; POS | TVMVS, 

VI. 2065, 2068; po9 \ TVMu«, VI. 2074; POS | TVMiw, VI. 2074; POTII« \ 
TATII, Eph. Epig. VHI. 6; POTES | TATEM, VI. 1759; POTES | TATIS, 

X. 7996; PRAEPOS | TERAE, VL 22203; PRAES | TANTIAM, X. 3764; 
PRAES I TANTIOR,X. 2936a; PRAES | TANTISSIMAE, IX. 1578; PRAES | 
TANTISSIMO, IX. 1685, X. 1126, 5919; PRAES | TARE. X. 5336; PRAES | 
TETVR, XI. 2596; PRIS | TINAM, VI. 34561; QVAE« | TORI, V. 4341; 
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quaes \ TORI, X. 406; REPOS | TO, XIV. 1688; RES | hTVERIT,> X. 4860; 
RES I TITV/r, X. 7494; RES | TITVTT, Eph. Epig. VIIL 798; MIS | TI- 
TVIT, IV. 806; RES | TITVTA, XI. 5217; RES' | TITVTA, VI. 22205; 
Res I TITVTA, VI. 25550; RES | TITVTAE, VI. 26342; rES | TI^VTAE, VI. 
10886; RES TITVTI, VI. 32873; RES | tituti, IX. 6333; RES | TITVTO, VI. 
18200; RES TITVTORI, XTV. 2017; RES | TITVTVS, VI. 23711. XTV. 1263; 
RES I TVTAE, V. 8856; RES | TVTO, VI. 2636; RES | TVTVS, VI. 18333; 
RVS I TICA (2). XI. 1147; RVS | TICO, Eph. Epig, VHL 796, XTV. 58; 
SALLVS I TIA, VI. 8454; SALLV« | TIAE, X. 6109; SALLVS | TIAE, XIV. 
912; SINm I TERIORI, VI. 26562; SVPER^ | TIS, V. 6464; SYNIS | TOR, 
VI. 17580; TES | TACIO, VI. 10242; Tes \ TAMENTI, VI. 33033; TES | TA- 
MENTO, VI. 2437; TES | TAMENTO, X. 7518; TES | TIMONIVM, XI. 
4097; TETRAS | TYLO, VI. 2080; TETRAS | iylo, VI. 2086; THES | TYL- 

LIS, V. 7935; THAVMAS | TV IV. 383; VENVS | TA, VI. 28454; 

VENVS I TAE, X. 7964, XIV. 1266; VETVS | TASQVE, VI. 1793; VETVS i 
TATI,^p^.Jg!p^. VEIL 798; VETVS \ TATE, IX. 3162; XYS | TVS, VI. 10631. 

NST 
IN I STEIVS, VI. 15641. 

CONS I TANTIAQVE, X. 4863; CONS | TANTINO, IX. 5956, X. 287, 

6837, 6970; CONS | TANTIO. XI. 2697. 

STR« 

NICO I STRATO, VI. 10503; no \ STRVM. VI. 1527; PALE | STRA, VI. 
2547a 

CAMPES I TRI, VI. 32706. IX. 3445; CAS | TRA, IX. 796, XI. 2606; 
CAS I TRENSE,> VI. 8547; cas | TRENSI. VI. 29932; CAS | TRENSIS, VI. 
4444; CAS | TRICIAE. VI. 16652; CAS | TRICIVS, X. 6338; CAS | TRIS, 
VI. 3293; CAS | TRORVM. V. 29, VI. 31172; EQVES | TRE, VI. 32328; 
EQVES- I TREM, IX. 339; eqVes \ TRIS, IX. 3158; EVPALES | TRO, XI. 
1732; JUias | TRO. VI. 19462; HIS | TRICILLA, X. 4096; INLVS | TRIA, 
X. 5651; INLVS | TRIS, VI. 32023; INLVS | TRE, XI. 4118; INDVS | 
TRIAQVE, VL 1793; INDVS | TRIENSIVM, V. 7468; INDVS | TRIVM, 

X. 478; MAGIS | TRATIBVS, XI. 3943; MAGIS | TRATVS, XI. 1420; 
magis \ TRVM(2), VI. 2068; MES | TRIVS. VI. 2812; MINIS | TRANTIBVS, 
VI. 2060; MINIS | TRATORVM, VI. 8924; NICOS | trato, VI. 34887a; 
NIC08 I TRATVS, VI. 29248; NOS | TRAE, VI. 10458, IX. 3429, XI. 6265; 
NOS I traM, V. 532; NOS | TRAM, X. 477; NOS | fRI, V. 532; NOS | TRI, 

XI. 1354; NO« | TRO, V. 532; NOS | TRO, VI. 9150, XI. 6658; NOS | fRO, 
X. 6836; PROMAGIS | TRO, VI. 1422; PROS | TRAVIT, VI. 17166, 1716c; 
SILVES I TRI, XL 2650; SOS | TRATA, VI. 13684; VES | TRAM, VI. 15856. 
VOS I TRVM, XL 1823. 

NSTR 
DEMONS i TRATA, V. 5050. 

lOf. BBSS I TITVTOBI, X. 4663. 

SGrammarianB' illustrations are nostrum, ve-strum, Oaper VII, p. 96 K ; plo^trutn, 
hirstrant, eapi^trunif elau-strumf rastrum, eampestre, Oaesellius ap, Oassiod. VII. 
206 K; plaustrumf eapistrum, clau-strum, ve^trum, rot^frum, Albinos VII. 807 K. 

•Such spellings as OASSTBBSE, VI. 8623 apparently suggest the separation of s 
from the following consonants. 
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A. SUMMABT OF CaSBS IN QuBSTIOlf (BT CoMSONAIVT QrOUPS) 



consoitaiit 
Gbovps 



en 

et 

(etr^) 

ineV) 

dn 

gn 

mn 

JP» 

P« 

(flips').... 

Pt--; 

(mpV) .... 

(P<r>) 

8C 

8CV 

SHI 

»p 

8i 

{nsV) .... 

nstr^ . . . . 

«<r> 

Total 



Fob Bbokitsd Thsobt 

PliACmO Ck>N80NANT8 WITH 
THB FOL.IX>WINO YOWKL 



Perfect 
Cases 



1 
25 

• • 

18 
1 
5 

25 
2 

• • 

1 

13 
5 



15 

• • 

1 
1 

38 
1 



154 



Bestored 

by 
Cknajecture 

or from 
Early Copy 



1 

• • 

6 

t • 

3 
2 



1 
2 



13 



33 



Total 



1 
26 

• • 

24 
1 
8 

27 
2 

• • 

2 

15 

5 



19 

• • 

1 

1 

51 

1 



187 



AOAIKST BSCXIVBD ThBOBT 

DrviDiNO Consonants bbtwbi 
Pbbckdino and Following 

YOWBLS 



Perfect 
Cases 



1 
64 

2 
21 

• • 

19 

30 

2 

5 

• • 

33 
6 
1 
5 

83 
1 
8 

20 

241 

6 

1 

41 



590 



Bestored 

by 
Conjeetare 

or from 
Early Copy 



10 

• • 

1 

5 
5 



6 
1 
1 

• • 

17 



3 

48 



10 



106 



Total 



1 
74 

2 
22 

• • 

24 

35 

2 

6 

• • 

39 
7 
2 
5 
100 
1 
8 

23 

289 

6 

1 

51 



698 



B. SUMMABT OF CaSBS IN QdBSTION (BT VOLUMES OF THB CovpUS) 



YOLUMBS OF THB 
COBFUS 


Fob Bbcbitbd Thbobt 

Placing Consonants with thb 

Following Yowbl 


Against Bbcbitbd Thbobt 

Dividing Consonants bbtwbem 

Pbbcbding and Following 

YoWBLS 


Perfeet 
Cases 


Bestored 

by 
Conjeetare 

or from 
Early Copy 


ToUl 


Perfeet 
Cases 


Bestored 

by 
Conjeetare 

or from 
Early Copy 


Total 


IV 


1 
15 
92 
11 
23 
4 
8 


2 

• • 

16 
3 
6 
4 
2 


3 

15 

106 

14 

29 

8 
10 


5 
50 
289 
49 
98 
67 
32 


• • 

13 
58 
12 
17 
5 
3 


5 


V 


63 


VI 


347 


IX 


61 


X 


115 


XI 


72 


XIV 


35 






Total 


154 


33 


187 


590 


106 


698 



> In these groups of three consonants it is a question of dividing c4rf no-^ mps^ 
nip4, p4r, s-el, ns^ s-tr^ or of placing the three consonants with the following rowel. 
* It is a question here of dividing ns-tr or nstr. 
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It is a juBtifiable statement, therefore, based upon the results 
of an elaborate count, that in the disputed groups of consonants 
Latin inscriptions nearly uniformly divide between the preceding 
and following vowels. Of 885 instances, representing a wide 
extent of territory, 698, or 79 per cent., divide in this way. The 
percentages by volumes of the Corpus are: IV, 63 per cent.; V, 
81 per cent. ; VI, 76 per cent. ; IX, 81 per cent. ; X, 80 per cent. ; 
XI, 90 per cent. ; XIV, 78 per cent. The percentages for con- 
sonant groups numerously represented are: c/, 74 per cent.; gn^ 
75 per cent. ; rwn, 56 per cent. ; pt, 72 per cent. ; 8C^ 84 per cent. ; 
st^ 85 per cent. ; str^ 95 per cent. Noticeable is the small per- 
centage in the group mn. In divisions like n-ct^ m-ps, m-pi, 
n-sty the syllabification may have been due to a perfectly natural 
desire to separate n and c, m and p, n and s quite as much as to 
place c/, ps, pt^ st with the following vowel.* Subtracting these 
cases from the total number, we have 818 cases, of which 663, or 
over 81 per cent., are against the received theory, ac^ sp^ s/, and 
str are the only groups which may begin a word in Latin. There 
are 537 cases of these, of which 463, or more than 86 per cent., 
divide contrary to the grammarians' rule. Of the groups en, c/, 
dn, gtiy mrij jpn, ps, pt, st, scl, and sm, which may begin a word 
in Greek, there are 276 cases, of which 195, or 77 per cent., divide 
contrary to the grammarians' rule.' 

Inscriptions of a public character, inscriptions of a relatively 
early date, and those which are made with evident care, show a 
marked tendency to avoid breaking words at the ends of lines. 
It is avoided by the use of ligatures or abbreviations, by super- 
imposed and circumscribed letters,* by spreading words, and by 
extending the line out into the frame or molding surrounding 
the inscription. When a division does occur in these three classes 

1 Such cases as SAKO | TI and EMP | TVS, therefore, gain greater weight. 

* The figures in Table A (p. 61) would be oonTincing even if we knew that there was 
no grammarians* rule, but they are especially significant since they represent the 
usage that existed in the face of a firmly established, traditional rule of syllabification. 

' This method was employed also by Augustus ; Suetonius Aug, 87 : nota^i et in 
chirographo eius [Augusti] ilia praecipue : non dividit verba nee ab extrema parte 
▼ersunm abundantis litteras in alterum transfert, sed ibidem statim subicit oircum- 
dncitque. 
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of inscriptions, it is nearly always a correct one. On the other 
hand, private inscriptions of a late date, and carelessly made 
inscriptions of even an earlier period, show numerous line-divi- 
sions, and these often violate the regular rules of syllabification. 
Unfortunately, however, since there are relatively so few inscrip- 
tions that can be dated with even approximate exactness, it is 
impossible to make more than this general statement with refer- 
ence to the comparative frequency and correctness of division 
in different periods. A study of data earlier than Julius Caesar 
shows that inscriptions antedating the last half of the first century 
B. 0. rarely admit divisions of word by line.' No division occurs 
in the Epistula consulum ad Teuranos de Bacchanalibua^ 186 
B. o. {CIL, I. 196), the Lex incerta rep. Bantiae, 133-118 b. o. 
{ibid. 197), the Sententia Minwnorum, 117 b. o. {ibid. 199), 
the Epistula praetoria ad Tiburies, early part of the first 
century B. o. {ibid. 201), the Lex Cornelia de XX quaestori- 
6u«, 81 B. 0. {ibid. 202), or the Lex Antonia, 71 b. o. {ibid. 
204). The Lex parieti fa/yiendo Puteolana, 105 b. o. {ibid. 
577), has one (etymological) division, ANTE | PAGMENTO, and the 
Lex Vicana Furfensia^ 58 b. c. {ibid. 603), shows TABVLA | MENTA 
and DEDICATVM | QVE. The Lex Rubria, ca. 49 b. o. {ibid. 205), 
shows twenty-six cases of division, eighteen of which are correct 
following the acknowledged rules, five are enclitic, one is etymo- 
logical, and two involve disputed combinations, namely, FAC | TVM, 
II. 20, 21, and OM | NIBVS, II. 45, 46. The Lex lulia munici- 
palis, 45 B. 0. {ibid. 206), has fifteen instances of division. Ten 
of these are correct according to rule, two are enclitic, two are ety- 
mological, and one is a case in question, PRAEFE | CTVRA, 11. 89 f. 
Occasionally a real desire is manifested to end a line with a 
complete word, as in CIL. XIV.* 696. 

D • M 
C • BL0S8I0 • FAV 
FAVSTO • FECB 
RVNT • HREDES sic 
PATRONO • B • M 

Of. note 3, p. G2, with reference to Augustus* usage in his own handwriting. 
* A note in the Ck^rpua says : ^'2 fin. FAV litterae erasae sunt, sed adhoc leguntur." 
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Similarly a wish to employ correct syllabification is apparent in 
CIL. XIV. 1134/ 

D M 

L • IVLI • ALBINI 

QUIETI- SBQ • 

L • ALBINIVS PVPVS 

FILPATRI PllSSlft 

MEMORIAE INSTIT- 

TVIT 

The other method (mentioned above, p. 49) by which syllabi- 
fication is indicated in inscriptions, and which betrays more 
clearly, perhaps, a conscious effort to divide words into their syl- 
lables, is that of interpunctuation.' Inscriptions of this class are 
not namerons, about 106 having been found in Italy.' In some 
cases nearly every word in the inscription is divided into its syl- 
lables by interpuncts, as in CIL. VI. 15546, IX, 4028 ; but more 
often this mode of division is employed only in a few words, as 
in XIV. 2202, or in one word merely, as in V. 5021. In these 
inscriptions there are 504 instances of syllabification that involve 
the application of accepted rules of division; of these eleven only 
violate the rule& The cases in question are: 

Vli^CTORI, VI. 1522L 

DILECTVS,V. 6742; E • PIC TE- SIS, VI. 16888; FACTIONIS. VI. 
10074; FRVCTIANO,X. 366; FRVCTIANVS, X. 366; OCTAVIA,VI 
23357; OCTABIA | NO, VI. 14560; VICTORI, VI. 28905; VICTORI- 
NVS, V. 5021; VIC- TORI NVS, VI. 25028; VIC TVS. VI. 33075.* 

1 The Carjna explains : '' 6 fin. T eraaa, aed legitur.'' 

< An illustration of this class of inscriptions is given on p. 49. 

•They aie CIL. V. 783, 1117, 4868, ♦6021, ♦8742, ♦7642; VI. ♦??, 80, 440, 1070, 1089, 
1844, 2428, 2469, 2663, 2667, 2670, 2691, 2669, 2706, 8681, ♦3689, ♦6692, 6700, ♦10074, 10238, 
10724, ♦U682, ^12269, ♦12288, ♦12624, ♦12866, ♦13668, ♦14660, 14949, ♦16221, ♦16646, ♦16719, 
♦16799, ^16917, ^16667, ^16669, ♦16898, ^17114, 17306, ♦17308, 17812, 17929, ♦18084, ^19674, 
•20187,^ 21617, ^22627, ♦23367, •26928, ♦26146, ♦26346, ♦26363, ♦28098, ^28427, ♦28906, ♦29737, 
89460, ^82476, 82746, 33206, ♦33976, ♦34246, ♦34714, ♦36672, ♦36284; IX. ^394, ^1620, 2892, 
•8487, 8721, ♦8997. ♦4028, ♦6646, 6906; X. ♦See, 633, ^1344, ^1686, ^2002, ♦Xiee, ^2194, ^2349, 
•2728, ♦azeS, ♦2966, 6864, ♦6382, ♦6729, ^6792; XI. ♦SISO, ♦3364, ♦3864, ^3990, ♦6488; XIV, 
•84, •608, 1481, ^1648, 2170, ^2202. Starred numbers contain cases in question. The 
method of selection was the same as that set forth on p. 60. Such an example as 
C/L. XTV. 17S1 was therefore excluded. 

«0f. IN * VI'GITE, VI. 80, which seems to show a pause in pronunciation between 
O and T; and VIO'GTORIKVS, which occurs twice in XI. 6488. Oases like SANG* | 
TIS8IMAB, VI. 26610, where the interpunctuation corresponds with the line dirislon, 
«n eoteied in the lists constituting the main body of this article, pp. 63 ff . 
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SA I NCnSSIMAB, X. 2723. 

DEFVNCTo, VI. 36284; /VNCTA, IX. 5546; SANCTIS, V. 6742; 
SANCTIS- 1 SI MAE, VI. 15917.> 
SIGNO,XIV.34. 
COG NA- TVS,' VI. 18034; EGNATIA,VI.17114; MAGNANIMVS, 

V. 6742; SIGNVM, XL 3854. 

ALVMNO, X.2966. 

A I LVMNIS, X. 6792; OMNI, V. 6742; SEMNE, VI. 26146. 

HEDYPNVS,VI. 77. 

IPSE, VI. 15546. 

OPTI I MAE, VI. 15799. 

OPTATVS, XIV. 2202; OPTIME, VI, 26363; OP • TI MI, XL 3990; 
OPTIMO, VI. 12288, IX. 1520; OPTIMO, VI. 17308; RUPTA, VI. 15546; 
THREPTE,VL 12524. 

REDEMPTO, IX. 1520. 

ORES CENS, VI. 12269; CRIISCIINS, X. 2349; CRESCENTI, VI. 
16569; CRESCENTI, VI. 16567; CRE | SCENTIANVS, VI. 15719; ORES* 
CES, VI. 26353; NASCI, VI. 15546; PRISCIL' | LAE, XL 3351; PRSCVS 
(«c), VI. 11682. 

COSMAE, VI. 26345. 

AC I ESTIA. XIV. 2202; ADRASTVS, VI. 21617; AMET | YSTO 
IX. 4028; AVGV I STALES, X. 2194; AVGVS- TALIS, VI. 13668; BLAS 
TIENI.VI.11682; CAELESTI,VI. 77; CALLI STE, VI. 5692; CAS 
TINIO, VI. 14560; CASTINIVS. VI. 14560; CEL | ESTINO,XIV.608 
CVSTODIAM, V. 7542; EGESTAS, VI. 15546; EVHELPI | STO, IX 
394; PAVSTE, VI. 12866; FAVSTI, X. 1344; HOSTILIAE, VI. 19574 
HOSTILIO, IX. 3997; INIVSTA, VI. 22627; INIVSTAE, VI. 15546 
IVS TI • NA, IX. 4028; IVS • TVS, VI. 22627; tVS • TVS, VI. 34714; MODES 
TAB, X. 3180; MODESTE, X. 6382; MYSTAE, VI. 32475; PANCRffiS 
TVS, X. 6729; PEREGISTIS, VI. 15546; PISTE, VI. 15546; PISTES 

VI. 15546; POS • TERIQVE, VI. 20137; POS • TE • MS • QVE, VI. 15917, 29737 
POSTERIS I QVE, IX. 3437; POSTER | QVE,« VI. 34246; POTVISTIS 
VI. 15546; RBSTVTAE, VI. 28427; SESTVLEI- VS, IX. 4028; SESTV 
LEIO, IX. 4028; STA • TV • IS • TIS, VL 15546; VENVSTA, XIV. 1648 
BENVSTI, X. 2166.* 

The mode current in Italy of indicating syllables by inter- 
panctuation is thus seen with perfect clearness. Of the eighty- 
nine examples here cited, eighty-two — all but seven — divide the 
consonants of the disputed groups between the preceding and the 
following vowels. The exceptions occur in the groups ci (one 
instance, net (one instance), gn (one instance), run (one instance ), 

lOf. SANOT-0, VL8689. 

«0f. OONG-NA-TVS, X. 2768; OONGNATO, X. 1220; OON | GNATVS, VL 
25828 ; and OONGNAT, X. 3408. 

« Of. POST -TERIS • Q, VI. 86672, * Of. ERAS • STO, X. 2002. 
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Summary of Cases of Division bt Inter- 

puwotuation 



Consonant 6roui>8 



Ct 

{net) 

gn 

mn 

pn 

P« 

Pt 

(mpt) 

8C 

sm 

8t 

Total 



According to 

Grammarians* 

Rule 



Contrary to 

Ghrammanans* 

Role 



11 
4 
4 
3 

• • 

1 
8 

• • 

9 

1 

41 



82 



pn (one instance), pt (one instance), and mpt (one instance^, 
none of which may begin a word in Latin. 

At times a preference for division by interpunctuation to 
division by line is manifested, for cases like the following 
repeatedly occur:. 

HERE I N • NIVS, V. 783; KAR • N | VN • TI • NO, D | VL • CIS • SI- 
MO, V. 1117; CO I N • IVGI, VI. 6700; AV • GV | S • TA • LES, X. 2194. 

Of some interest and value are cases of syllable-division occur- 
ring within lines: these are caused by (1) some sculptural or 
sacrificial detail, e. g., VI. 5660, 7930, 22142; (2) symmetrical 
arrangement, e. g., VI. 5314; (3) a blemish on the surface of the 
stone, e. g., VI. 25009. Cases of the first class are the most 
numerous by far, but divisions made for the sake of symmetry, 
that is, intentional divisions, more often conform, as we should 
expect, to the acknowledged rules. 

Additional proof, if it be needed, of the theory of pronuncia- 
tion advocated in this paper is afiPorded by certain inscriptions not 
discovered in Italy but presumably of Italian origin. These 
include several public documents found in Spain, and the well- 
known diplomata militaria. In the Lex Malacitani, 81-84 A. d. 
{CIL, II. 1964) there are 123 line-divisions which are made 
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in accordance with acknowledged rules, and six divisions which 
violate them.' The following are cases in question: 

FAC I TA, LI; REC | TE, LXV; COG | NITORES, LXV; OM | NI- 
BVS, LI, OM I NES, LXIV; CIS | TAM, LV; POS | TEA, LX/F,QVAES | 
TOR VMVE, LX, 

In the Lex Salpensana, 81-84 a. d. {CIL. II. 1963), all ten 
cases of division involving acknowledged rules are correct. 
PRAEFEC I TO, XXV, and CO | GNITA, XXIX, are the only cases 
in question. The L&c Ursoniensis, 44 A. d. {CIL. II. 5439) 
contains 124 correct line divisions and two incorrect ones. The 
cases in question are: 

FAC I TA, LXXII, RELIC | TVS, XCIII; STA | GNA, LXXIX; OM | 
NIA, CXXIX; IP I SE, CXXXII; REDEMP | TORIBVS, LXIX; ES | TO, 
XCIy TES I TIMONIO, XCV, TES | TIMONIVM, XCV. 

The S. a de sumptis ludorum, 176-180 A. d. {CIL. II. 6278) 
shows seventeen cases of correct versification, with the following: 

SANC I TISSIMI, 1. 17; PRAESCRIP | TVM, 1. 46; SVMP | TV, 1. 29; 
FIS I CVM, 1. 13; QVAE | STVS, 1. 7. 

Of the 112 diplomata militaria known, eighty-seven were 
found outside of Italy. In dividing words at the ends of lines 
they follow the accepted rules of syllabification 433 times and 
violate them nine times. The cases in question are: 



fun I CTI, CIL. Ill, p. 2000. FVNC | TIS, p. 853, tp | SIS, p. 870, IP 
SIS, p. 877; SVBSCRI | pto, p. 851, SVBSCRI | PTA, p. 852, SVBSCRIP | to, 
p.2001; HIS I PANORVM,pp.864,19e2,VES | PASIAN,p.877; AS | TVRVM, 
p. 852; AVGVS | TVS, pp. 857, 1965, HONES | TA, pp. 856, 867, 803, 1973, 
POS I TEA, pp. 855, 1962, 1975, POS | tea, p. 2001, POS \ TERISQVE, pp. 868, 
1963, jx)s I TERISQ, pp. 860, 879. 

Of these twenty-five cases, three only place the consonant group 
with the following vowel. 

The results of the foregoing discussion may be summed up 
briefly as follows: Latin inscriptions frequently divide a word 
(1) by interpunctuation within a line, or (2) by placing the first 
part of the word at the end of one line and the last part at the 
beginning of the following line. These divisions are not hap- 
hazard, or due to caprice or individual fancy, but they are made 

> These are of such a uniform character that I quote them : QV | AE, QV | ISQVE, 
QV I OD (2), QV I EM, QV | OS. 
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in accordance with a nearly iiniform rule. The resalts obtained 
from the study of a large number of such inscriptions should 
therefore be of value in determining the current mode of syllabic 
pronunciation. Now, the great majority of divisions involving 
the application of accepted rules of syllabification are made cor- 
rectly. Consistently with this we should expect the true mode 
of syllabic pronunciation to be reflected also in divisions involving 
disputed groups of consonants, as pt, ac, at. An examination 
shows that in these cases the first letter of the group is generally 
placed with the preceding vowel or diphthong, the second with 
the following vowel or diphthong. 

But, it may be said justly enough, we are attempting to deter- 
mine the apoken division of syllables, whereas the inscriptions 
should illustrate, if anything, the orthographic division. It is 
perfectly clear, however, from the statistics presented in this paper 
that the prevailing epigraphic division is not the division taught 
by the Roman grammarians, and the language of the grammarians 
is such as to justify the assertion that they were thinkins^ of an 
orthographic diTisL. It is more likely, therefore, that the 
average stonecutter divided his lines, not according to the set 
rules laid down by the technicians, but by his subconscious feel- 
ing, that is, according to the practice actually observed in his 
everyday speech. The exceptional cases which we find in the 
inscriptions are probably due to the carelessness or ignorance of 
the engraver, or possibly at times to a real desire to follow the 
formal rule. 

Univsb8itt of Michigan. 
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THE 8EPTIM0NTIUM AND THE SEVEN HILLS 

By Samuel Ball Platneb . 

Li 1896 Wissowa published an article in Satura Viadrina 
(Breslau)y entitled ^^Septimontium nnd Sahara," in which he 
diBcossed the Bo^alled Septimontinm or second stage in the 
growth of the city of Rome, and gave a new explanation of the 
meaning and position of Sahara at that early date. His views 
have been generally accepted by topographers, although of late 
dissenting voices have been heard. I have therefore thought it 
worth while to review briefly the history of the septetn monies of 
Rome, and to present and discuss Wissowa's theory of the Septi- 
montinm and Subura. 

In the literature of the Ciceronian and Augustan periods there 
are not infrequent references to the seven hills {septem monies) 
of the city of Rome, such as the following from Vergil {^Aen, vi. 
783): septemque una sibi muro circumdabit arces felix prole 
virumj and {Oeorg. ii. 534): scilicet et rerum factast pulcher- 
rima Roma septemque una sibi muro circumdedit arces. Cicero 
{Ad Att. vi. 6. 2) speaks of the aarv hrrd\oif>ov, and TibuUus 
(ii. 6. 65) writes: carpite nunc tauri de septem montibus herbas^ 
dum licet hie magnae iam locus urbis erit. Varro {De lingua 
Latina v. 41) says: Septimontium nominatum ab tot montibus 
quos postea urbs comprehendit, and {ibid. vi. 24): dies Septi- 
montium nominatus ab his septem montibus in quis sita urbs est. 
Aulus Gellius (xiii. 14), where he is quoting the opinions of M. 
Valerius Messala Corvinus, consul in 53 b. o., speaks of the septem 
urbis monies in such a way as to show that Messala used the term 
as an ordinary designation for Rome in his day. We may there- 
fore assume without reservation that in the periods under review 
men spoke regularly of the septem monies of the city, and the 
question presents itself: Which were these seven hills? 

A comparison of the notices found in the historians, Diony- 
sius, Strabo, Livy, Varro, Tacitus, etc., makes it clear that these 

[Classical Philoloot I, Jannarj, 1906] 69 
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septem monies were the hills of the city inclosed by the Servian 
wall, although there is nowhere an exact catalogue of all these 
hills in one passage. Tradition varied more or lees in assigning 
the addition of some of the hills to this or that king, but its 
oldest form represented Servius as having incorporated the last 
two, the Esquiline and the Viminal. The chief variation in the 
traditional account condemed the Quirinal and the Caelian ; but be 
this as it may, there is little doubt that under septem monies in 
the Ciceronian epoch were included normally the Palatine, Capito- 
line, Aventine, Caelian, Esquiline, Viminal, and Quirinal — five 
monies and two colles. 

In later imperial times, however, with the growth of the city, 
it is evident that considerable confusion was introduced into this 
list, as is shown by Servius' note on the passage from Vergil {Aen. 
vi. 783) already quoted: 

bene urbem Romam dicit septem inclusisse montes et medium tenuit. 
nam grandis est inde dubitatio. et alii dicunt breves septem oolliculos a 
Romulo inclusos qui tamen aliis nominibus appellabantur, alii volunt hos 
ipsos qui nimc sunt a Homulo inclusos, id est Palatinum Quirinalem 
Aventinum Caelium Viminalem Aesquilinum et lanicularem. 

In this passage the list is that of the Servian hills, except that 
the Janiculum has been substituted for the Capitoline; a substitu- 
tion easily explained by the fact that the Janiculum had become 
an important part of the city in Augustus' reorganization, and 
that the Transtiberine region could not be entirely omitted. 
Servius assumes that even in Vergil's time this must have been 
the ordinary view of the content of septem m^onies, for the expres- 
sion breves septem colliculos .... qui tamen aliis nominibus 
appellabantur^ whatever this may mean, certainly does not refer 
to the seven hills of the Servian city as ordinarily understood. 

So also the Bern. Scholiast on this same passage says: septem id 
est septem montes Romae Aventinus Tarpeius Caelius laniculus 
Quirinalis Viminalis Esquilinus, Tarpeius being only another 
common name for Capitolinus, we have here the list of the hills 
in the Servian city, with the substitution of the Janiculum for the 
Palatine. A comparison of such notes shows that the later com- 
mentators felt bound to admit the Janiculum into the list, and 
therefore eliminated one or another of the original names. 
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In the Regionary Catalogue of the fourth century the list of 
hills includes the following: Caelius Aventinus Tarpeius Palati- 
nus Exquilinus Vaticanus et laniculensis; and in the Mirabilia 
of the twelfth century we find laniculus Aventinus qui et Quiri- 
nalis dicitur Tarpeius Palatinu^ Exquilinus Vaticanus et lani- 
culensis, showing an increasing uncertainty of tradition. 

Occurring first in Varro we find another term, Septimontium, 
used in a double signification. In the De lingua Latina (v. 41) 
Varro writes: ubi nunc est Roma Septimontium nominaium ah 
tot montibus quos postea urbs muris comprehendit, e quis, etc. 
There can be no doubt that Varro means by this to state categori- 
cally that the settlement which has now become the city of Rome 
was once called Septimontium, because it extended over seven 
hills, the same which the Servian wall afterward inclosed. Momm- 
sen has explained the passage to mean that there were as many 
hills in the Septimontium as in Rome, but not necessarily the 
same. This would involve the change of quos to quot, and even 
then it would be somewhat difficult to reconcile the text with the 
fact that Varro proceeds after e quis with a description of the seven 
Servian hills. Another reference to Septimontium in this sense 
is found in Festus (321), where we read: Sax^ani appellati sunt 
Beaie orti qui ex Septimontio Ldgures Siculosque exegerunt. 

The other meaning of the word is the festival celebrated on 
December 11, which occurs in the following passages: 

Varro L.L. vi. 24: dies Septimontium nominatus ab his 
septem montibus in quis sita urbs est feriae nan populi sed mon- 
tanorum modo ut Paganalia qui sunt aUcuius pagi. Here it is 
perfectly clear that Varro believes that the festival of the Septi- 
montium derived its name from the seven Servian hills, and that 
it was a festival which was celebrated by the montani in their 
local organization, as distinguished from the populus as a whole. 
Comparison of this passage with that previously cited from Varro 
makes it certain that there too the writer is thinking only of the 
Servian hills, and not of any different list. 

This Septimontium was evidently one of the more important 
rural festivals in imperial times. Suetonius Dom, 4, says: septi- 
montiali sacro quidem senatui equitique panariis plebei sportellis 
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cum obsonio distrxbutis initium vescendi primus fecit. Colnmella 
(iL 10. 8) speaks of the SeptimorUialis satio; and Palladios (xiii. 1) 
writes: faba circa septimontium aeri potest. Tertnllian {De idol. 
10), in speaking of the temptations to idolatry to which teachers 
are exposed, says: etiam strenuae captandae el septimontium et 
brumae et carae cognationis honoraria exigenda omnia. Other 
references to the origin of the festival are: Schol. Veron. ad Aen. 
ii. 635: septem montes unde etiam dies sacer septimontii consti- 
tutus esty and Plat. Qu. Rom. 69: to ii aeimfJLownov ayovaiv hri 
r^ Tov IfiSofAOv \6if>ov r^ iriku irpodcaravefirfOijvai teal rifp 'Puifti/y 
€7rTd\o<l>op yeveaOau 

In the calendars the festival is mentioned three times. First 
in the rustic calendar, dating from the early Empire, found in 
Mantua and called fasti Ghiidizzolenses {CIL. I. 253). In this 
calendar only seven festivals in the six months from July to Sep- 
tember are noted, one of which is the Septimontium on the third 
day before the Ides of December, the 11th. The other occur- 
rences are in the calendar of Furius Dionysius Philocalus, 354 
A. D., where it is written Septimontia and in that of Polemius 
Silvius, of 449 a. d., where it is erroneously ascribed to Decem- 
ber 12. These late references show that the festival lasted until 
the end of the Empire. 

In the other calendars which contain this date, the fasti Maffei^ 
Praenestiniy Amitemini^ and Antienses, there is no mention of 
this festival, but only notice of an Agonium. This was explained 
by Mommsen as another designation for Septimontium, but the 
prevalent view at present is that Agonium is only a general term, 
denoting a celebration in honor of some deity whose name is not 
given, and that the Septimontium occurred along with this 
Agonium on December 11, just as the Liberalia took place on 
March 17, along with another Agonium (Martiale). 

Ab we know that the festival was celebrated as early as Yarrows 
time, some explanation of its omission from these calendars must 
be sought, and it is doubtless found in the fact that is noted 
ezpreesly by Ateius Capito, cited in Festus (245), that all sacra 
were divided: publioa sacra quae publico sumptu pro populo 
fitmt guaeque pro montibus pagis curiis sacellis; at privata quae 
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pro singulis hominibus familiis genttbus fiunt. In the calendars 
only the feriae publicae of the first kind are mentioned, and the 
Septimontinm, being plainly a sacrum pro montibusj would not 
be mentioned in the ordinary fasti of the earlier Empire. This 
corresponds exactly with Yarrows statement, already quoted, that 
the Septimontinm was feriae non populi sed montanorum modo 
ut Paganaliaj etc. Over the precise meaning of montani and 
pagani there has been much discussion, but the evidence justifies 
Wissowa in summing up the matter as follows: 

.... die in mehreren derselben Zeit angehOrigen Zeugnissen erwfthn- 
ten montani nicht anderes sind als die AngehOngen dieser sieben Ber^- 
gemeinden. Abgesehen von der Ofter erwfthnten Varrostelle (vi. 24), wo die 
montani als Teilder Gesamtheit des populus gegentiber gestellt werden, 
geechieht ihrer stets Erwfthnung zusammen mit den pagani, und zwar in 
der Weise dass man sieht wie beide zu einander m V erhftltnisse der 
gegenseitigen Ausschliessung stehen, zusammengenommen aber eine 
nOnere Einheit ergeben; ... . d. h. montani et oagani bezeichnete an 
sich die gesamte nauptstAdtische BevOlkerung, aer Name b^tchrftnkte 
sich aber zu Cioeros ^it in praxi auf die plebe urbana, fthnlich wie 
spftter der der XXXV tribus auf die plebs frumentaria (loc. cit. pp. 5, 6). 

The conclusion would therefore be that the Septimontinm was 
celebrated at the end of the Republic by the monfani as such, 
although practically this embraced all the population of the city, 
about local centres, and that it did not become one of the feriae 
publicae of Capitols first class until the old and normal distinc- 
tions in such matters had been lost. 

So far it is easy enough to follow the tradition, but there is 
another series of references which complicates the problem 
seriously. In Festus (348) we read as foUovrs: 

Septimontio ut ait Antistius Labeo hisce montibus feriae: Palatio 
cui sacrificium quod fit Palatuar dicitur; Veliae [villae cod,, but the 
emendation is certain] cui item sacrificium; Fagutali [faguali cod., emen- 
dation again certain], Suburae, Cermalo, Oppio, Gaelic monti, Cispio [cis 
pto cod., where again the emeudation seems certain and necessary] monti. 

This list contains the Palatium, Cermalus, and Yelia, the three 
parts of the Palatine, the Fagutal, Oppius and Cispius, the three 
parts of the Esquiline, the Caelian, and the Subura. Paul. Diac. 
in his epitome (341) writes: 

Septimontinm appellabant diem festum quod in septem locis 
faciebant sacrificium: Palatio Velia Fagutali Subura Cermalo Caelio 
Oppio et Cispio. 
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There is also a mutilated gloss on the Festns passage which may 
be emended to read as follows: 

(Septimontium dies ap)pellatur mense (Decembri III idus qui dicitur 
in) fastis Agonalia ((]^uod ea die septem m)ontibus fiunt 8a(crificia: 
Palatio Velia F)agutali Subura (Cermalo Caelio C^pio) Cispio. 

Now, it is at onc« clear from these citations that Labeo inter- 
preted the festival of the Septimontium as applying to a list of 
hills entirely different from those of the Servian city, and belong- 
ing to an earlier stage of the city's existence, when its extent was 
much narrower. In other words, Labeo and Varro are absolutely 
at variance with each other, and it is entirely impossible to 
reconcile their statements by any exegetical jugglery. 

Further, there are eight hills named instead of seven, and it is 
self-evident that some error is lodged here ; for no antiquarian 
would be so foolish as to cite the names of eight hills to explain 
Septimontium. Various measures have been resorted to in order 
to reduce the number to seven. Niebuhr struck out Subura; 
Bunsen, Caelio; Buschke changed the order and, inserting m, 
reads Subura in Caelio, None of these methods commends itself 
with any great force. It is evident that this list is arranged on no 
topographical or historical basis, and the only question arising is 
how to make seven out of an apparent eight. 

Leaving this for the moment, and going back to the two 
explanations of Septimontium, we have to compare a note of 
Servius, already cited, on Aen, vi. 783 : 

alii dicunt breves septem collicu]os a Romido inclusos qui tamen 
aliis nominibus appellabantur; alii volunt hos ipsos qui nimc simt a 
Romulo inclusos, id est Palatinum Quirinalem Aventiniun Caelium 
Viminalem Esquilinum lanicularem; alii vero volunt hos quidem fuisse 
aliis tamen nominibus appellatos. 

There seems to be no doubt that breves septem colliculi 
refers to the hills that are given by Festus, and that the diver- 
gence in view between his source and Varro had continued until a 
late period, when antiquarians were divided between the two 
opinions and a third which was a combination of the two. All 
of which leads us surely to this conclusion, that in the Ciceronian 
period there was a festival called the Septimontium, celebrated 
presumably by the inhabitants of the city about local centres, but 
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whose origin was already so uncertain that learned antiquarians 
like Varro and Labeo published diametrically opposite explana- 
tions. This is the more surprising as it was a matter which con- 
cerned the topography of their own city. Such divergence of 
opinion on such a subject would certainly seem to be strong 
evidence for the remote antiquity of the Septimontium itself. 

Now it has been generally assumed by recent topographers 
that we may distinguish two stages in the growth of the city 
between the earliest settlement on the Palatine and the city that 
was marked out by the so-called wall of Servius TuUius, and these 
two stages have been called the Septimontium and the City of the 
Four Regions. The evidence for the first of these is wholly 
derived from Labeo^s explanation of the festival of the Septimon- 
tium, and from topographical possibilities and probabilities. 
The third stage is based on Varro's description of the four regions 
into which the city was divided — a division which is thought to 
antedate the Servian extension. As already stated, Wissowa's 
monograph contains the most careful presentation of this view, 
but it has recently been called in question on two grounds: that 
of too great artificiality, and that of too little basis of evidence. 
His argument in outline is this: 

Varro was mistaken in assuming that the hills of his time were those 
of the Septimontium, and Labeo was right in believing that it was an 
earlier and different list; for it would be highly improbable, if not 
impossible, that the substitution should have been made in the other 
direction; and the discovery of an inscription of the Ciceronian period 
relating to the religious organization of the montani of the mona Oppius 
as a distinct body, with magistri, flamines, and a separate treasure, 
points to the continuance of earlier practice, when the Oppius was one 
of the monies of the city. This view is further strengthened by the 
occurrence in literature of montani Palatini^ m^ontani Cermalensea, and 
montani Velienses. Montani are distinguished from pa^ani, aspointed 
out above, and the Faganalia was the festival of the latter. We must 
therefore go back to a religious division of the city, when the dwellers 
on the hills were distinguished from the rest (pagrant), and this period 
must antedate the development of the conception of the seven hills of 
republican Home, as otherwise we should not find the terms Velienses 
and Cermalenses in use. As Faganalia corresponds to pa^i and pa^ani, 
so something must presumably correspond to montesy montani; ana the 
assumption that Septimontium does so correspond seems almost inevit- 
able, especially when we remember Capito's analysis of sacra into 
sacra pro montibuSy etc. After the new organization of the city by 
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Augustus the old distinction between montani and pagani naturally 
passed away, and the Septimontium became a festival for all the citizens, 
although this tended more and more to become a rural observance. 

Further — and this is a most important step in the reasoning — if the 
Septimontium, or festival of the montani, was one of the feriae ptiblicae, 
it must have originated at a time when there was no such distinction 
between montani and populus as a whole as Varro indicates, but when 
the montani were the only citizens with full civil and religious rights 
in the community; and the long series of years during which the reli- 
gious organization of the montani remained closed against the rest of 
the inhabitants is evidence that the period in question can not have 
been unimportant and brief, but must have been long enough to mark a 
distinct stage in the city's history. Witness the occurrence of Septi- 
montium as a name of a period, as well as of a festival. We are to 
remember also that the sacrifices were offered, not to other deities, but to 
the seven hills themselves. 

Now. no matter what error there may be in Labeo's list of eight hills, 
it is perfectly clear that the Quirinal and Viminal were not included; in 
other words, that the Septimontium has to do with a condition of things 
antedating the extension of the city over that northeastern region, part 
of the territory comprised within the four regions of Servius, and which 
we have been wont to regard as marking a stage in the city's growth 
before the time of Servius. This forces us to assign the Septimontium 
to the first period after the inhabitants of the Palatine hill had extended 
their sway over some of the neighboring territory. If the Septimontium 
was the name of the city at any period of its existence, it must have been 
between the Palatine settlement and the City of the Four Regions. 
Supposing, then, that Varro is right in saying that Septimontium did 
denote a stage in the growth of the city, we must place it at this period, 
and admit that Varro was mistaken in his list, for reasons stated above. 

To this argument of Wissowa's the objections may at once be 
made that two occurrences of Septimontium as the name of a 
period are not enough to warrant us in believing in the truth of 
the tradition ; that, if there had been such a period, we should 
have certainly had other references to it ; and, most important of 
all, that it is impossible to admit that so learned an antiquarian as 
Varro should have been in doubt about such a matter. This last 
18 a serious objection, and therefore, leaving it for the present, it 
will be well to examine the questions connected with the names 
of the monies themselves. 

Three passages need to be taken into account, those already 
quoted (p. 73) from Festus and Paulus, and a third from Lydus, 
whose reputation for obscurity is here ably sustained. De mens. 
118 Bekker: 

iw Tovrjg jcoi 4 Xcyoficny vap' [avr&v 2cvrt]/iouy&o« iopr^ ^vcrcXdro, 
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^jcrtranu. 6pOfia[Ta Si] rour[c0v* IlajAariov SinXcov TofMn^cov *Aj3cvrivoy 
Tc^ofijjpnov npa]iv[c(r]riov BcfuvoXiov. [irapa] 8^ roi$ dp;(ai<H$ fr^p«>« ovroic* 
*A^3cy[rJTyo$ KcXi09 [*E<ricju\ioc KairtroXivos BcAiyi/o'coc Kv[fHra]Acos IIoAa- 

• 

The imcertainties and possibilities of the text of Lydns are 
numeFons, but it appears probable that he is attempting to repro- 
duce the view contained in the passage from Servius previously 
cited, and that in his first list he intends to give the names of 
the seven hills of the republiccm city, Tifio^vpriop] standing for 
Caelian and Tlpa^iv^^a'JTiop for Quirinal, although this is very 
problematical In the second list he has, as a matter of fact, 
given the Servian hills over again, except that BeXti^o-to? (Velia) 
has displaced the Viminal. His evidence may be regarded, there- 
fore, as valueless for the actual lists, but as valuable for its bear- 
ing on three points: (1) that he, too, recognized Septimontium 
as a name of one stage in the city^s growth (i^ irepioBo^ rtfi 
TrrfX[€a)9 Jrt hrl <z Xjo^ov? rh re^xv ""^ 'Td/irj^ ixT^arai); (2) 
that there had been almost always two interpretations of the 
application of the term Septimontium; and (3) that any defi- 
niteness of distinction in the names of the two sets of hills had 
long since died out. We are left, therefore, to the testimony of 
Labeo alone for the names of the earlier list. 

There are in this list three difficulties — one purely formal, 
namely the presence of eight instead of seven names, and two 
questions of topographical fact, namely the explanation of Subura 
and Fagutal. It is now generally admitted that Fagutal was the 
name applied to the slope of the Oppius toward the Velia, the 
present situation of the well-known church of S. Pietro in Vincoli. 
In earlier times it was sometimes regarded as the valley between 
the Oppius and the Cispius, but that was when the valley of the 
Subura was also thought to have had a place among the mantes. 
This identification of the Fagutal may be regarded as an accepted 
fact, and Labeo's list contains, therefore, the three parts of the 
Palatine — Palatium, Cermalus, and Velia — which are thoroughly 
vouched for by manifold evidence, the three parts of the Esquiline — 
Oppius, Cispius, and Fagutal — and the Caelius and the Subura. 

The Subura in historical times was one of the best-known 
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districts of Rome, not altogether to its credit. It was the yalley 
stretching from the Forum up between the Oppius and the Cis- 
pius, and can not by any subterfuge have been called a mons. 
Another suggested explanation is that Subura was first part of 
one of the hills, and then became the designation of the valley at 
its foot ; but this would be an unexampled and unnatural transfer. 
Not to linger over less probable hypotheses, Wissowa argues 
as follows: 

Niebuhr's method of simply striking out Subura is wrong, for the 
mention of Caelius is irregular; that is, in the Festus citation it is inserted 
between Oppio and Cispio, thus breaking the order Oppio monti Cispio 
niontiy in which it seems to be quite clear that after the five substantive 
forms the two adjectives Oppius and Cispius are used with monSy while 
in the epitome Caelius is the only worn that has changed its place. 
Caelius is also the only name that has the same form in the early list and 
in that of the hills of Servius, for Palatium becomes mona Palattnti8j so 
that the suggestion of the interpolation of Caelius lies near at hand. 

On the other hand, there seems to be no possible reason for the inter- 
I>olation of Subura, and even if Subura is (nx>pped from the Septimon- 
tium, the regio Suburana of the next stage of Rome's growth remains still 
an unsolved mystery, if it is supposed to refer to the historical Subura, 
inasmuch as we have ample evid!ence that it (the regio) lay principally on 
the Caelian! Everyone will remember the very peculiar shape that 
earlier maps gave to the regio Suburana in order to make it include all 
that seemed to belong to it. Carefid examination shows with sufficient 
clearness that this regio must have included only the Caelian district, 
and there seems to be no other explanation possible except to admit that 
the topographical unit, from which the regio was named, lay on the 
Caelian, and was quite different from the Subura of later times. This 
unit must have been a hill, to correspond with the usage in other cases, 
and therefore one of the parts of the Caelian, as the adjacent hills are 
excluded by the limits of the other three regions, as Varro enumerates 
them. The conclusion, therefore, is that the mention of the Caelian ip the 
series of the seven hills of the Septimontium is incorrect, but that it is 
by no means a mere interpolation; for no one who had intentionally 
inserted an eighth hill would have omitted to drop one of the other 
names that had become almost obsolete, so that the number might cor- 
respond. Caelius belongs in Labeo's text, but as an explanation of 
Subura, which Labeo knew was not the Subura of his time, but a part of 
the Caelian. This theory gives us four natural and symmetrical regions, 
and leaves the valley of the later Subiura outside of the city imtil the 
union of the earlier Roman settlement with that on the Qmrinal and 
Viminal — a topographical necessity. 

While it is not certain to which part of the Caelian we should 
attach the name Subura, whether to the western part (with Rich- 
ter) or to the eastern part (with Wissowa), so far as his explana- 
tion of Caelio-Subura goes the latter's argument seems probable, 
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well supported by evidence, and altogether acceptable, provided 
we may believe that there was a diflference between the name 
Snbura in historical times and earlier. He says: 

Aside from Labeo, there is no evidence to be got from literatm^, nor 
has any etymology of the word been foimd. Varro and Verrius derive 
the name Suburana tribtis or regio from a pagus Succu8anu8^ and we 
know that the official abbreviation of this word was Sue. Plainly, there- 
fore, the original form was Sucusa or Succusa, the name of the part of 
the Caelius. The ancients regarded these two names as identical, but 
this does not prove that they were so by any means, especiallv as, ety- 
mologically, Subura can not have been derived from Sucusa, ana the way 
out is to assume that they were originally separate things, and that the 
names became confounded in later times when the earlier names of parts 
of hills gradually dropped out of use. Verrius says that the pagua 
Sticcusanus derived its name ''a stativo praesidio quod solitum sit suc- 
currere Esquilis infestantibus eam partem lurbis Gabinis," and, so far as 
this goes, it is additional evidence for a district on the Caelian, rather 
than in the valley of the later Subura — a most irrational place for a gar- 
rison to be stationed to defend the city from the attacks of the Gabinians. 

On the whole, this theory seems to me the only one that can 
lay any claim to probability, or to being a reasonably satisfactory 
explanation of the situation. The principal difficulties — and the 
only ones that are of special importance — are, first, the discrep- 
ancy between Varro and Labeo, and the apparent ignorance on 
the part of the former of the original content of Septimontium as 
given by the latter. If Varro was not ignorant of this, he must 
have deliberately refused to admit its truth, in which case we 
should, I suppose, be bound to accept his view as against that of 
Labeo in a matter of Roman antiquities. To be taken in con- 
nection with this objection, however, is the increasing confusion 
in regard to the whole matter of the names and number of the 
hills, so that a diflference in the first century B. c. does not seem 
quite so strange as it othervrise might. Anyone who had accepted 
the canonical account of the founding of Rome, as it had taken 
shape in the time of Cicero, would probably find it hard to divert 
his thoughts from the history of the addition of the seven Servian 
hills, as we find it given in Livy. The silence of other Roman 
writers about the Septimontium does not seem a valid objection 
in the face of reasonable evidence, no matter how confined in com- 
pass. I see no other way, therefore, than to admit that Varro was 
mistaken in this instance — or else to throw out the whole theory. 
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The Becond objection is that of the conf asion in the meaning 
of Snbnra, and the transfer of the name in historical times to the 
valley. This difficulty can be explained, apparently, in no other 
way than that which Wissowa has worked out; and here again, if 
one rejects the possibility of this explanation, he must perforce 
reject the whole theory. 

Personally, I think that the weight of present evidence is 
strongly in favor of this view, and that it is the only working 
hypothesis as yet advanced which enables as to correlate the 
known facts of early Roman topography. This it does so well 
that there is not sufficient ground for refusing to accept it. 

The history of the "Seven Hills" is therefore this: After the 
city had extended its limits beyond the Palatine, it included seven 
hills, or separate points of hills, the three of the Palatine, Palatium, 
Cermalus, and Velia, the three of the Esquiline, Oppius, Cispius 
and Fagutal, and the eastern or western point of the Caelius, Sue- 
cusa (Subura). A festival, the Septimontium, was established in 
honor of the existing city, celebrated by the montani separately. 
The same name was given to the city itself, probably before the 
institution of the festival. 

After the Servian wall was built, in historical times, the old 
Septimontium was explained as referring to the seven hills now 
inclosed within this wall, viz.: Palatine, Capitoline, Aventine, 
Caelian, Esquiline, Viminal, and Quirinal. This became the 
canonical content of the term, recognized by the people in general 
and even by historians, the only exceptions being a few anti- 
quarians like Labeo ; although it seems that a dim idea was float- 
ing about that originally some other hills had been meant. But 
the septem mantes of Latin literature were those just enumerated. 

After Augustus had reorganized Rome and divided it into 
fourteen regions, of which the Transtiberine district formed one, 
and a very important one, it seemed manifestly improper to omit 
the Janiculum from the list of the seven hills, and therefore, as 
time went on, we find this hill substituted for one of the Servian, 
as, e. g., for the Capitoline in the note of Servius. In the earlier 
Middle Ages the Vaticanus also appears. 

Western Reserve University. 
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A CASE OF lOTACISM IN THEMISTIUS 

In Themistius on Aristotle's Physics vi. 9 (p. 200. 8 Schenkl, p. 393. 25 
Spengel) the editions read: 

KdwraO^ 8ii r^r hr'' dwmpov SuUpviw ah-iariop Cn iptf/y^ wouSrai 6 Xiyot a&riiw o6 
dvvd^iA. rmrovTOP yitp o5rof rod wp6 adroG 8uup4p€i rf fi^ womw els ^ftiffif r^r Sialp&nv 
hr"* dwttpov, dXX' Cror di^orc Xiryov. 

The last four words do not yield the sense required. Themistius means 
that the bisection ad infinitum of Zeno differs from the Achilles and 
the tortoise fallacy, in that the latter divides successively, not in halves, 
but into whatsoever ratio. We must plainly replace laov Stitotc Aoyoy 
by ci$ ov &proT€ Xoyoy. For the idiomatic use of Si/irorc cf. Herod, vi. 13i: 
2 Ti Si; woT€ wpi^ioirra ; Epicurus Sentent, 36: Kara 8^ ro ?&ov xaip^^ '^ oatov 
Si; vorc airw^; Arist. Eth, Nic, 1144 a. 33: icoi ro ipurroy ori Si/irorc 6v; 
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TACITUS DIALOQUS 20. 10 

Praecurrit hoc tempore index dicentem, et nisi aut cursu argumen- 
torum aut colore sententiarum aut nitore et cultu discriptionum 
invitatus et corruptus est, at)ersaiur. 

In the spirited defense of the power and significance of the new 
oratory which Aper presents, the suggestion of the corrupting influence 
of great eloquence is an inappropriate touch, only smtable to an oppo- 
nent of the claims of oratory; cf. a fragment of Cic. De re pubL in Am. 
Mar. 90. 4. 10. For the general course of Aper's confident argument the 
appropriate word is obtained by the change of a single letter, viz., gob- 
BEPTUS. The judge is allured by the charm and sweep of the orator's 
language, and is finally carried away — invitaius et correptus. The 
juxtaposition of these two ideas in descriptions of oratorical power is 
frequent. Cic. De or, ii. 176: si adsequetur , . . , ut eos quocumque 
velit vel trahere vel rapere possit, etc. De or. i. 30: dicendo .... 
hominum m^entes adlicere, voluntates impeller e quo velit. Quint. 
X. 1. 110: (iudex) non rapi videatur, sed sequi. Anon. De rhet Spg. 
P. 210. 28: (Jj viroK/MiTis) .... ScXca^ci koI KatfcXicci r^v yviafirjv rov 
KpiTov. Cf. De or. ii. 187; Quint, vi. 2. 3; viii. 3. 4; ix. 4. 12; xii. 10. 61. 
For corripere in this usage see Quint, ix. 2. 104: Celsus eoccitare iudi- 
cem .... satisfa^cere, precariy corripere, figuras putat, Augustine 
C, Cresc, Donat, i, 10 (Migne IX, p. 453): ibi {in ecclesia) forsitan putas 
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corripiendo8 et convincendos esse diveraa aentientea — where corrip- 
iendos and convincendos refer respectively to the functions of rhetoric 
and dialectic, with the use of which Cresconius has charged Augustine. 

G. L. Hendbiokson. 

SCHLICHER ON "THE MOODS OF INDIRECT QUOTATION" 

Mr. Schlicher's suggestive paper in Am, Jour. Phil, XXVI, pp. 60 ff., 
deserves careful and detailed consideration. I shall not now raise the 
more obvious questions regarding the validity of his method in general, 
but desire briefly to call attention to two points of minor importance. 

Much of the persuasive force of Mr. Schlicher's presentation arises 
from the circumstance that his theory so well fits the facts of Gbrman 
grammar that those who are imbued with the idioms of that language 
will be tempted to accept it. In striving for this result, however, he has 
exposed some vulnerable points. Obviously the theory arose from a 
study of the German construction. It fails when applied to the facts of 
Latin grammar. A moment's reflection will reveal how dissimilar are 
the facts of the construction in these two languages. In the Gbrman 
construction of indirect discourse — I speak chiefly of the older dialects — 
the mood, roughly speaking, answers the question: "Do I vouch for, or 
do I nott " In Latin it is entirely different. Here the mood determines 
whether the verb in question is felt to be included in the quotation or 
not. A theory that purports to explain the construction in both lan- 
guages is inadequate if it fails to explain this vital difference. It will 
not be enough to answer that the difference is the result of a long 
specialization into diverse directions from a common source. That com- 
mon source (as common it may have been) could hardly have been the 
simple psychological one suggested by Mr. Schlicher; for the difference 
here pointed out is a purely logical one. 

Secondly, the examples cited from early Latin usually show a "re- 
pudiation," not of simple statements, but of commands and the like, in 
which one naturally expects the listener's immediate "rejection," "repu- 
diation," or approval. Non taces insipiensf Taceamf! is very far 
from indirect discourse. Such examples can hardly be said to deal with 
"discourse" or matters of ordinary quotation. Though frequent in 
Flautus, they never once show a hint of developing a sentence similar 
to "er wAr^ ja heimgegangen" used with the interpretation that Mr. 
Schlicher gives it. As for the German examples, in his eagerness to 
find a basis for his complex construction in the data of parataxis, is he 
not relying upon "simple" sentences that are of a secondary origin, 
sentences that possess a certain pseudo-simplicity, but derive to a large 
extent both form and connotation from the complexer and more explicit 
constructions t Certainly the tense of the verb in the example just 

quoted would indicate as much. _, _ 

^ Tennbt Fbank. 
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A Companion to Oreek Studies. Edited by Lbonabd Whibley. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1905. Pp. xxx + 672. 18s. net 

There is some appropriateness in hailing the appearance of this work 
in the initial number of a journal devoted to classical philology. In 
these days the field has become so broad that the specialist must wel- 
come any attempt, as well conceived and executed as this is, to sum up 
clearly Uie main results of explorations in fields to which he has devoted 
less attention. Chap, i treats of the geography, &una, and flora of 
Greece; chap, ii presents elaborate chronological tables; chap, iii em- 
braces literature, philosophy, and science; chap, iv, art; chap, v deals 
with mythology and religion; chap, vi includes, under the head of public 
antiquities, the topics of constitutions, law and finance, population and 
slaves, colonies and commerce, measures, weights, and money, war, ships, 
and the calendar; chap, vii, on private antiquities, is equally compre- 
hensive; chap, viii surveys the dialects, epigraphy, palaeography, textual 
criticism, metre, and the history of scholarship. 

It will be a satisfaction to all who have had to rely on Iwan MtOler's 
Handbtich to find in English such authoritative accounts, amounting to 
treatises in themselves, on literature, philosophy, and law, as Jebb, 
Jackson, and Wyse contribute to this volume. Neveriheless, there are 
serious deficiencies in the book as a whole. The absence of full refer- 
ences to authorities, except in a few of the articles, will make the book 
less valuable as a basis for further research; and this lack is not made 
up by the bibliographies appended to each section. Good bibliographies 
may be found, e. g., on population (p. 416), scholarship (p. 651), dress 
(p. 534); but many are entirely inadequate. At the end of the sections 
on fauna and flora no mention is made of the work of Keller, Hehn, 
and Hahn. Again, Cariault, Torr, and Ridgeway are the only authorities 
given for the trireme, though the writer of this section shows an intimate 
knowledge of other discussions in a recent number of the Classical 
Review. 

The Table of Contents is admirably constructed, occupying twenty 
pages, and the four indices are helpful (though the reader will not find 
^ostracism" anywhere in them), but the editor might have done much 
more in the way of supplying cross references. In § 92, on Alexandrian 
criticism, there should have been a reference to § 713, and a serious con- 
flict of statements would thereby have been avoided. In § 92 it is said 
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that the origin of the division of Iliad and Odyssey into twenty-four 
books is unknown; in § 713 the division is positively attributed to Zenod- 
otus, no authorities being given. The former statement is the safer, 
since xnro rtav ypofi/LiarticcSv rcSv vepi ^Apurrap^w (Ps. Plut. Vft, Horn. 4) is a 
loose expression for *' grammarians," and Eustathius (//., p. 6) says that 
^ApurrapxK koI fur ^iceiKov(I) Zi/koSoto? made the division, which leaves us 
still in doubt. In § 580 we read the incorrect statement that wives were 
present at their husbands' meals and thus might meet his friends. The 
facts are correctly given in §610 by another contributor. The editor 
should have corrected another slip in § 580, where we read that the story 
of Panthea is told in the AnabcLsis; read Cyropaedeia. 

It is hardly fair, perhaps, to carp at inconsistencies in spelling, since 
we have no standard in English. When, however, the editor tells us in 
the preface that Greek words like Nike and Pentekostys are usually 
transliterated, we wonder why he himself, in his excellent chapter on 
constitutions, should write (p. 372) the forms Babyca and Cncuseion, 

It is obviously impossible to discuss at length all of the matters 

which a careful reading of this book suggests, but one may praise the 

illustrations, and wish for more; the different styles of temples, for 

example, should have been shown in diagrams. The type is clear, the 

paper is good, and the misprints, with the exception of wrongly placed 

acute accents, are happily infrequent. 

Chables Bubton Guliok. 
Harvard University. 



Kaiser Hadrian und der letzte grosse Historiker von Rom: 
Eine quellenkritische Vorarbeit Von E. Kobnemann, 
Leipzig: Dieterich, 1905. Pp. 136. M. 4.20. 

Eomemann's article was called forth by a work by Otto Schulz, 
entitled Leben des Kaisers Hadrian (Leipzig, Teubner, 1904). He pre- 
supposes knowledge of Schulz's book on the part of the reader. Both 
works deal with the sources and reliability of the Scriptores Historiae 
Atigustaey particularly of the life of Hadrian, but cover in a more or less 
cursory manner all the lives down to and including Alexander Severus. 

In 1889 H. Dessau (Hermes XXIV [1879], pp. 337 ff.) had awakened 
new interest in the study of the S. H, A, by an investigation in which he 
aimed to prove that all these biographies were the work of a forger of the 
time of the emperor Theodosius. Mommsen {Hermes XXV [1880], pp. 
228 ff.) so far modified this view as to retain belief in the six authors, of 
the time of Diocletian-Constantine, named in the manuscript, while 
admitting that these biographies, imited in a corpus about 330 a. d., suf- 
fered from the hand of a reviser of the time of Theodosius. This theory 
held its ground till 1901, when, with the works of F. Leo on Greek and 
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Boman biography, and especially of J. M. Heer, ^'Der historische Wert 
der Vita Commodi" (Philologua Suppl. IX, pp. 1-206), another advance 
was made. It now appeared that both the compiler and the Theodosian 
reviser introduced changes and falsifications into the lives, which origi- 
nated out of a combination of historical and biographical parts; the 
former valuable, the latter generally worthless. 

Schulz, in his Leipzig dissertation of 1903 and in the work above 
cited, extended these investigations to cover all the Lives, from Hadrian 
to Caracalla. Portions of the same valuable, chronologically arranged, 
historical work are found in all the Lives, but they are mutilated and 
enlarged by biographical insertions and additions. Marius Maximus 
was author of neither the chronological nor the biographical portion, but 
the citations from his work were introduced either by the compiler or, as 
Schulz believes, by the later reviser. Eomemann strengthens and builds 
further on this foundation, while condemning the more general work of 
Ldcrivain {Etudes sur Vhistoire Auguste, Paris, 1904). 

After this introduction we come to the main portion of Eomemann's 
investigations. Hadrian's birthplace is discussed on pp. 7-11. The state- 
ment of the Vita Hadr. 1. 3 that he was bom at Rome is shown to be 
inconsistent with immediately succeeding statements of the same Life. A 
correction of Romae to Italicae in Hiapania would not only make the 
entire Life consistent on that point, but would bring it into accord with 
the remaining historical evidence. Eomemann seems justified in con- 
sidering the word Romae a change due to a later reviser. 

On pp. 11-21 the question whether Hadrian was adopted by Trajan is 
handled. This involves an analysis of the sources of chaps. 2-4. 7 of the 
Life. Eomemann first shows that the original chronological source has 
sufifered much more from contamination and addition than Schulz had 
admitted. Omitting these additions, the remainder is then divided 
into two portions. One, showing the gradual growth of Trajan's favor 
for Hadrian until the adoption, is rightly traced through the chronologi- 
cal source back to the Autobiography of Hadrian. The other, ascribing 
Hadrian's accession to the i^vor of the empress Plotina, is consequently 
identified with the biographical source. So far we may follow Eome- 
mann with a fair degree of certainty, but his final decision to follow the 
biographical source and deny the adoption by Trajan is not so well 
established. The decision between varying reports of seemingly equal 
authority is seldom certain. 

In the third section, on Hadrian's first years of rule, Eomemann 
follows Schulz more closely, yet here also he is inclined to reject more 
as later forgery or interpolation. The fourth section deals with the travels 
of Hadrian. These chapters, 10-14. 8, belong to the chronological portion, 
as Schulz had noted, but Eomemann adds that the indebtedness is of 
very unequal extent. While defending against Schulz the authenticity 
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of a few sections, he finds on the whole the story of the travels a much 
thinned and interpolated extract from the Autobiography. His position 
here seems secure. The fifth section takes up the second half of Hadrian's 
life. Eomemann follows Schulz in ascribing most of this portion to the 
biographical source, only relatively unimportant changes being made. 

On p. 70 we come to the constructive portion of the author^s work — 
the determination of the character, extent, and author of the anonymous 
historical source of the S. H. A. He collects from the earlier Lives many 
passages which show accurate historical information, carefulness of 
titular and technical references, but a marked poverty of expression, 
while other passages show just as decidedly the lack of these qualities. 
The first set must come from the anonymous historian, the second from 
a biographer. A comparison of similar statements in the dififerent Lives 
still further determines the character of the anonymous history and 
shows that the extracts from it, made by the S. H. A. and especially by 
Spartianus, are accurate and even literal, though much abridged. 

The extent and date of this history are fixed by determining which is 
the latest Life to show its influence. In opposition to the original view 
that it belonged to the time of Septimius Sevenis, Schulz maintained its 
use in the Vita CaracalUie, and L6crivain also in the Vita Macrini. 
Eomemann goes still further, claiming the use of this source in the lives 
of Heliogabalus and Alexander Sevenis. The fact that practically the 
same result has been reached by an investigation, independently made, 
in the Life of Heliogabalus, by a graduate student working with me, 
supports the general accuracy of this position, though the use of the 
Anonymous in the Life of Alexander Sevenis is not very clearly defined. 

The best proof that the Anonymous lived and wrote in the time of 
Alexander Sevenis is found in the party character and tendency of the 
work, as Eomemann has set them forth. On pp. 9i-lQ2 he has collected 
all the passages showing the attitude toward the senate — a stately array 
that must impress the reader. The tendency and spirit of a single author 
can be surely detected throughout. On pp. lOS-12 follows an admirable 
portrayal of the friendliness of the Anonymous to the whole house of 
Sevenis, except to Heliogabalus, and of his freedom from hostility to all 
emperors except the worst. 

It is particularly in the portrayal of the senate, of the afifairs of the 
city, and of the imperial policy, that the Anonymous is strong. To the 
provinces he pays less attention, and his knowledge seems meager except 
in regard to Eg^rpt and the western provinces of Africa. Furthermore, 
the Anonymous was hardly friendly to the soldiery and failed in exact 
description of military operations. He was certainly not a soldier. It 
seems more likely that he was a senator, but I question whether we are 
ready to accept Eomemann's identification of him with Lollius Urbicus, 
cited only in the Vita Diadumeni 9. 2, where, however, it is not part of 
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an original historical excerpt, but, as Eomemann has noted, stands in a 
passage betraying the hand of a later reviser. If this be right, the pos- 
sibility of a certain identification of the Anonymous with Lollius becomes 
very dim, though the cleverness of Eomemann's exposition must be 
admitted. That Lollius Urbicus, senator, son of Hadrian's fovored officer, 
from an African family, and already aged in the time of Alexander Seve- 
rus, could have written such a history as this, is easy to believe, 
but that he wrote this particular one we have no satisfactory proof. 
On the whole, however, Eomemann's work must be most highly 
praised and accepted as the foundation for future investigations in the 
Lives treated. He surpasses his predecessors in his freedom from pre- 
judice and his readiness to admit the possibility of a combination of 
sources as well as later revision, even in the shorter passages, which show 
the characteristics of this or that sourca Careful analysis on this basis 

will, I believe, yield still further results. 

Henbt a. Sandebs. 
UiirvEBSiTT OF Michigan. 



The Progress of Hellenism in Alexander's Empire. By J. P. 
Mahaffy. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1905. 
Pp. viii+154. $1 net. 

In these six lectures, delivered in the University of Chicago, Professor 
Mahafify summarizes the results of twenty years' research. It is needless 
to say that he moves about with perfect mastery in this most difficult and 
most unsatisfactory, perhaps, of all great historical periods. The constant 
recurrence of his old-time Mtes noirea, his high-Toryism and Homeric 
frankness, are more than atoned for by his charm of style and the noble 
and brilliant concluding lecture. 

Moreover, we fully accept his defense, set forth in 1896, of the use of 
modem analogy, and we may go farther and disclaim the need of any 
Olympic aloofness in the employment of modem parallels. But is it not 
just to require of the historian who trenches on current politics that he 
shall vindicate his claim to do so by showing something of the qualities 
of the high statesman? Professor Mahaffy is both too near and too far 
from his home-politics. 

Some grammatical slips and an Irish bull (p. 41) require correction, 
and on p. 55 something — perhaps a passage — appears to have dropped 
out before ''Still more it lay." One finds it hard to account at this date 
for the extraordinary remark on p. 73: '' The Greeks had long since laid 
aside the habit of consulting the wisdom of Egypt and the East, from 
which their civilization had once sprung." 

W. S. MiLNEB. 

Univsbsitt Coluboe, Toroivto. 
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University of California Publications^ Classical Philology. VoL I. 
Berkeley: University Press, 1904. 

No. 1. Hiatus in Greek Melic Poetry. By Edwabd Bull Clapp. Pp. 
1-34. 1904. J0.50. 

This paper shows the certain though vanishing use of the digamma 

in melic poetry. Alcman uses it the most freely, while Anacreon ignores 

it. Digamma is widely used to prevent hiatus, rarely to make position. 

Final diphthongs and long vowels are, with rare exceptions, shortened in 

hiatus, this shortening is almost exclusively found in dactylic rhythms, 

and there generally in the second and third feet. Melic poetry in the 

use of digamma and final vowels in hiatus dififers from Homeric poetry 

in that it uses them less freely. Professor Clapp has put in clear and 

compact form the results of his own and of previous investigations. 

,T XT John A. Scott. 

Northwestern University. 

No. 2. Studies in Si-clauses. I. Concessive Si-clauses in Plauius. II. 
Subjunctive Protasis with Indicative Apodosis in Plautus. By 
H.C. Nutting. Pp. 35^94. 1905. J0.60. 

Dr. Nutting's study is a piece of descriptive syntax that should exem- 
plify the kind of analysis to which grammatical material ought to be 
compelled to submit before generalizations are made. It proves the use- 
lessness of mere numerical ratios like si sit-sit : si sit-est : : a : &, of which 
there has been a sufficiency. In the first section concessive ^'-clauses are 
analyzed under the groups of "simple" and "intensive" clauses. In the 
second part the occurrences of the type si sit-est are separately examined 
and grouped under the following six heads: "Pure Conditional Sen- 
tences," "Concessive Sentences," "^i in Object Clauses," "The Indefinite 
Second Singular," "Loosely Attached Clauses," and ^^Mirari (mirum) in 
Apodosis." In the subdivisions, due stress is laid upon the nature of the 
verb (e. g., posse, velle), tense, and, what is too often neglected, the close- 
ness of attachment of the 8t-clause. Nutting reaches the only conclusion 
that is logical, namely, that these sentences must be studied separately, 
and that no "sweeping explanation can be found which is valid for all 
cases." On the whole, there is a strong resemblance between his method 
of work and results and those of Blase, whose Studien und Kritiken I. 
Teil, 1901; II. Tell, 1905 (Mainz) appeared at about the same time. 

In the third section one fails to find any mention of the fact that the 
imperfect subjunctive may be performing the function of a preterite- 
future in several expressions, like expectdbam siqui eas assereret manUy 
Poen. 1392; the distinction is certainly an essential one. Furthermore, 
the summary on p. 81 of the uses of posse, quire, and velleis based upon 

so few occurrences as to have little general validity. 

Tennet Frank. 
Brtn Mawr College. 
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No. 3. The Whence and Whither of the Modem Science of Language, 
By Benjamin Ide Wheeleb. Pp. 95-109. 1905. $0.25. 

This is the address delivered at the St. Louis Congress of Arts and 
Science, October, 190i, in which, with characteristic appreciation of the 
larger aspects of a subject and skill in their presentation, are sketched 
the broad lines of development in the modem science of language, the 
general movements and points of view, with their sources and relations. 

C. D. B. 

No. ^ On the Influence of Lucretius on Horace, By William A. 
Merrill. Pp. 111-29. 1905. $0.25. 

This paper is a laborious study of a subject to which the diligence of 
earlier workers had left small room for important additions. Not only 
genuine, or even possible, Lucretian reminiscences in Horace are adduced, 
but also a vast array of wholly irrelevant examples which are mere casual 
coincidences in the idiom of a common language. For the most part 
the author distinguishes reasonably between such instances and real 
cases of relationship, as, for instance, when he remarks that ^^dormitat 
Homerua — Homerus sopitu* quietest have no connection." Very true, 
but the reader will not escape the feeling that his own judgment is 
impugned by such a juxtaposition as well as by the author's comment. 
There are, I think, no certain examples of Lucretian influence adduced 
which had escaped the vigilance of Munro, and one must conclude that 
the investigation was made without reference to his commentary. Its 
value as an independent contribution to the subject should rest therefore 
upon the general conclusions, which set forth: that Horace was influenced 
by Lucretius in early life (Sermones), only slightly in the Odes i-iii, 
again in Epp, i, and not at all in his later works. This generalization is 
not new — it was arrived at and formulated in essentially the same terms 
by Weingftrtner' more than thirty years before — nor does it seem to me 
entirely soimd. It aims apparently to connect the influence of Lucretius 
with periods of addiction to Epicurean thought in the life of Horace. 
But the fact that in the Epodes (contemporary with the Sermones) there 
is no real trace of Lucretius, would suggest that the larger influence dis- 
cernible again in Epp, i is due to the literary form and subject-matter 
rather than to time of composition. 

G. L. Hendrickson. 

1 ''De Horatio Lucretii imitatore," Diss, HalUnses II, p. 46. It ahould be added that 
Weingftrtner's dissertation was inaccessible to the author during the preparation of his 
study, but was found just before publication ; no allusion, howeyer, is made to Wein- 
gftrtner's general conclusions. 
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Archiloquey sa vie et ses poesies. Par Am£d£e Hauyette. Paris : 
Fontemoing, 1905. Pp. x+302. Fr. 7.50. 

The history of lyric poetry in Greece begins with Aichilochus, poet 
of the lyre and sword, the first great hater and the first unsuccessful 
lover of Europe, a passion-swept man whose career was embittered by 
the pain of outraged love and the mischances of adventure on land and 
sea; but who found in the ebb and flow that attend human life a cause 
for no undue depression. Not merely is Archilochus the first Greek poet 
with a clear-cut individuality — an individuality more intense than that 
of any of his successors in the lyric art; he is an artist of a high order, a 
great technical innovator who influenced later Greek literature more pro- 
foundly than any other single poet. The " inventor" of the keen iambic 
and of trochaic verse, possibly also of the elegiac distich, he was the first 
to associate verses of different lengths and of different rhythms, and 
thus to introduce the strophe. Of this poet, vituperative, manly, and 
tender, the great creator in lyric poetry, there remain all told scarcely 
more than 275 verses or parts of verses. 

The time is opportune for a re-examination of his life and art. The 
papyrus of Strassburg (Beitzenstein Sitzungsher. d. Akad. d. Wise, zu 
Berlin 1899, p. 857) has recently added the fragments of two poems, one 
of which is the model for the tenth epode of Horace. The '*Monu- 
mentum Archilochi," composed by the Parian historian Demeas perhaps 
as early as the fourth century, was first made known in 1900 by Hiller 
von Gftrtringen, and is now republished, after a second inspection of the 
stone, in the Inacriptionea Cycladum praeter Tenum (Berlin, 1903). 
Presenting a survey of the facts referred to in the poems of Archilochus, 
and by referring them to the annals of Paros, Demeas' work is valuable 
not only for the interpretation of the poet and as a witness to his cult at 
Paros, but also because it assures us that the Alexandrian chronology of 
the poet may well have had a basis other than mere synchronizing with 
events of Lydian history. 

M. Hauvette, the accomplished author of the admirable work on 
Herodotus, had already, prior to the publication of the present volume, 
written on the new fragments in the Revue des 6tude8 grecques for 1901, 
and on the ^^Monumentum" in the Bull, de la Soci4t4 nationale des 
Antiquaires de France for 1901. The Archiloque is the most important 
contribution to the study of the life and works of the Parian poet that 
has yet appeared; and it has the great advantage over the valuable essay 
by Crusius in Pauly-Wissowa's Real-Encyclopddie that it is able to 
utilize the newly discovered fragments. The text of the poems is not 
re-edited, but in all other respects the book takes up anew every 
aspect of the many questions that centre about the career and art of 
Archilochus. We have thus a volume of three hundred pages dealing in 
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detail with the chronology of the life of the poet, the transmission of his 
works, his dialect and vocabulary, his metres and musical accompani- 
ment, his ideas and sentiments, the character of his satire, and quality of 
his composition and style. Throughout the evidence is presented by 
M. Hauvette without prejudice, and a full command of the writings of 
his predecessors has begotten no spirit of subservience. 

The scholar who has to deal with lyric fragments builds his theories 
oftenest on sand, and especially when he attempts to reconstruct a life 
so rich in vicissitude as that of Archilochus. Jurenka finds the ultimate 
source of Archilochus' disafifection with men and things in his political 
reverses. So unsubstantial is this that M. Hauvette, with equal uncer- 
tainty, attributes it to the slavish origin of his mother, Enipo, a name 
which he holds is not derived from the satirical character of the poet's 
verse {Mirr<a). 

The limits set to this notice render impossible any adequate discussion 
of controverted points. We may merely call attention to some few mat- 
ters of special interest. Thus, with regard to the eclipse of frag. 74, 
which has been regarded as affording the one sure chronological fact in 
the history of the poet, M. Hauvette argues with some plausibility that 
Aristotle's statement shows that there is nothing to prove that the poet 
actually witnessed the eclipse; it may not have been that of April 6, 6i8, 
visible at Thasos, but that of April 15, 657, a total eclipse for countries 
east of Rhodes. Of the dates to which the dKfjn^ of the poet is referred, 
688 is that of the beginning of his adventures at Thasos, 665 that of his 
sojourn at Paros after his return. This at least allows a reasonable time 
for the troubles at home which must have occurred after the Thasian 
episode and which bulk largest in the extant fragments. Rohde, on the 
other hand, threw overboard all the traditional chronology of the poet as 
based on the mere coincidence of the accession of Gyges and the coloni- 
zation of Paros. In frag. 89 dxwficn; o-icvTaXi; is not to be limited to a 
written message — a point of some interest in connection with the contro- 
versy over the early age of writing for literary purposes. We agree with 
M. Hauvette that the poems of Archilochus are essentially sympotic, that 
is, that they were originally sung in a company of friends. With regard 
to the dialect, our author holds, against most dialectologists, that 
Archilochus did borrow epic forms (-oco, ZAaos, etc.) The Alexandrian 
edition consisted of one book of elegies, at least three books of iambics 
(trimeters, tetrameters, epodes), and one book of various other pieces. 
In the concluding chapter M. Hauvette endeavors to show that Archi- 
lochus stands nearer to the Homeric Aoi&oi than to the spirit of the sev- 
enth century, which witnessed the most profound transformation of the 
Ionic spirit: "il se rettache bien plutOt & Tionisme de l'6pop^: il 6crit, 
h quelques nuances pr^s, la langue d'Hom^re, et il a aussi, des aMes, le 
don d'une vision nette de la r^alit^, le gotlt des images fomili^res, le g^nie 
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du pitioresque simple et nature!." The splendor of Homer does indeed 

shed some luster over the poet of Paros, but we can not find him more 

akin to the dotSoi than to the age in which he lived. If he seems 

unmoved by the newer life of Ionia, it is because the stormy events of 

his career filled his horizon to the exclusion alike of the vanishing heroic 

world and of the stirring movements of the wider Ionic life. M. 

Hauvette does not take account of the fact that an appreciation of 

Archilochus' place in literature is to be gained in part by reference to 

the life and art of his younger contemporary Alcman, and not exclusively 

by comparison with the epic or the Seven Sages and nascent philosophy. 

Hebbebt Weib Smtth. 
Habvabd Univbrsitt. 



Reden und Aufsdtze von Theodor Mommsen. Mit zwei Bildnissen. 
Zweiter unverftndeter Abdruck. Berlin: Weidmann'sche 
Buchhandlung, 1905. Pp. vi + 479. M. 8. 

Under date of November 1, 19Qi, Otto Hirschfeld issues this selection 
from the addresses and other writings of the master, pending the 
gradual publication of his complete works. The book thus occupies a 
middle ground between the tributes paid by all the world at the time of 
Mommsen's death and the biographies and collected works which will 
in due time appear. Two addresses delivered during his rectorate of 
the University of Berlin (1874-75) receive the place of honor, one of these 
being in commemoration of the docents and students who had fallen in 
the war of 1870-71. Far more space is given to sixteen addresses in the 
Academy, together with his words of welcome upon the reception of 
certain new members, notably Scherer and Hamack, thus fitly conclud- 
ing the series of addresses which begins with his own AntHttsrede in 
1858 — a document for the future historian of scholarship in the nine- 
teenth century. The other addresses were for the most part delivered 
upon the occasion of royal birthdays, or upon that of Leibniz, patron 
saint of the Academy. They range in date from 1874 to 1895. In sub- 
ject they give striking evidence of the wide range of Mommsen's inter- 
ests, of the historic vision to which all things were equally new and old, 
of the political sagacity and patriotism which were never overpowered 
by the weight of his learning. The Roman principate and the new 
German Empire, national unity, scientific studies and the state, the 
Academy's own undertakings, Luther and the Humboldts, Frederick 
the Great, Queen Louisa, William the First, old age and Jacob Grimm, 
Tacitus' Germaniaj the times of Apollinaris Sidonius, the national odes 
of Horace — such was the varied menu of the academic birthday feast. 
Two speeches in the Prussian diet form a transition to the lectures and 
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miscellanies which fill the second half of the volume, the subject of 
these speeches being the Boyal Library and the museums. Their his- 
toric interest is not diminished by the i^ct that most of the reforms 
advocated with such earnestness have now been realized, after thirty 
years. At last the cavalry have retreated, and the fiery sword of the 
gardes du carps — as Mommsen seemed to himself to see it — no longer 
warns the peaceful reader away from his coveted paradise Unter den 
Linden. The lectures selected are six in number (1863-91), and treat 
of coins, the Arval Brothers, the Boman catacombs, the German policy 
of Augustus, the exploration of the limes^ and the Carmen Saeculare 
in the light of the celebrated inscription. Among the miscellaneous 
Aufadtze the majority deal with national or educational themes; but 
there are also articles on the history of the death penalty at Bome, 
and on Cornelius Gallus; brief tributes to the memory of Jahn, de Bossi, 
and Bamberger; finally two addresses of congratulation to Moltke on 
his ninetieth birthday. It is a rich and varied treat, for which we have 
to thank the promptness of Hirschfeld. No one can read even a small 
portion of these addresses and other papers without a deeper impres- 
sion of the personality of the great historian than can be had from the 
larger works, written — especially in his later years — with a self-restraint 
and self -suppression of which few historical writers have been capable. 
The balance is here restored. The man rises above his books, even if 
the reader's memory can not conjure up from behind that massive 
pulpit of the Academy a slender figure reading one or another of these 
addresses in a voice feeble with age, but with an unabated vigor of 
expression, while a hushed audience hung upon each word as though 

it might be his last. 

Frank Gabdneb Moobe. 
Dartmouth College. 



Index Phaedriantis. Adolphi Cinquini, Ph.D. Mediolani: Ul- 
ricus Hoeplius, MCMV. Pp. 87. L. 3.50. 

Good indices of the ancient writers are, as the author of this work 
maintains, greatly to be desired. He has followed the text of Lucian 
Mflller, and states that he intends to follow the Index with a complete 
lexicon to Fhaedrus. Such a work as this can be tested only by constant 
use; but, so far as can be determined from a brief examination, it is 
accurately and carefully done, and it is clearly and elegantly printed. 
On p. 38 impudenti should be inpudenti. 

John C. Bolfe. 

UifrvBRsiTY op Pennsylvania. 
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Handleocikon zu Cicero. Von H. Mebguet. Erstes Heft, A-D ; 
Zweites Heft, D-M. Leipzig: Theodor Weicher (Dieterich'- 
Bche Verlagsbuchhandlang), 1905. Each part pp. 200, M. 6. 

This work serves as a supplement to the author's well-known lexicons 
to the orations and to the philosophical works of Cicero, in that it gives 
his complete vocabulary, hitherto available only in the Thesaurus 
Ciceronianus of Nizolius (about 1535), according to the latest texts and 
with the addition of some variant readings. The examples are not, how- 
ever, exhaustive, as in the works referred to above, but are selected with 
the view of registering the various meanings of each word, and at the 
same time illustrating the syntax and style of Cicero. In the case of 
terms which give testimony as to matters of antiquities this also is taken 
account of in the choice of citations. 

The accuracy of the work may be taken for granted in the case of a 
lexicographer of so great experience, and his success in choosing and 
arranging his examples can be tested only by continual use. The book 
is sure to be one of great value to scholars, and the reviewer wishes to 
state explicitly that such criticisms as he has ventured on are made solely 
with reference to conditions in America. Much information is properly 
omitted in a special lexicon of the ordinary type, which might perhaps 
be expected in a Handleocikon zu Cicero^ which would seem to lie on 
the border-line between the special and the general lexicon. 

The arrangement of the articles, which is in general that of the 
author's larger lexicons, is not always convenient for reference, and fre- 
quently obscures the semasiological development of the words. As is 
stated in the Preface, the work will be of great value to teachers and 
students of Latin writing, as well as to those who are pursuing special 
studies in Cicero, and to these it will mainly appeal in this country. All 
teachers of Latin will find it serviceable, but the ordinary student could 
use the book only in conjunction with a general lexicon. As a rule, 
only the primitive meanings of the words are given, while the derived and 
tropical senses must be inferred from the examples. This point, as well as 
the one mentioned above about the arrangement of the citations, may be 
illustrated by the article aes^ where the first example contains the phrase 
a>es alienum, calling for a meaning which is not given in the definitions, 
and one which is somewhat remote from the primitive sense of the word. 
In many cases, however, this must be admitted to be an improvement on 
the excessive division and subdivision of meanings which is rightly criti- 
cized by Elmer in the Proceedings of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation XXXV, p. xxxiv. Consistency in this respect is not always 
observed; for instance, under aries both ''ram" and ''battering-ram" 
are given, while under agut to we have only "eagle," though the examples 
include both the bird and the standard. The examples of aries, aquilaj 
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and similar words, in which the reference is to the constellations of those 
names, are doubtless omitted because they are regarded as proper names, 
which are not included in the lexicon. In that case it is difficult to see 
why Catamitus (p. 100) is printed with a capital. 

The omission of all etymologies, as well as of any information about 
forms, except so far as the latter can be drawn from the examples, is 
probably due to considerations of space. It is less easy to justify the 
omission of all marks of quantity, since to give them would have required 
no additional room. The list of works cited seems to be incomplete, 
since it does not contain H IV, a (= Aratea), from which an example is 
given under cate. On p. 95, 1. 3, canae is printed for caneSj and on 
p. 139 coflictio for conflictio. 

The work is well and clearly printed, and it is gratifying to be 

informed that all the manuscript is in the printer's hands, and that the 

completion of this welcome addition to our list of special lexicons may 

be looked for within the year. 

John C. Rolfe. 



Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus, By H. A. J. Munbo. 
Second edition. London: Bell, 1905. Pp. xii+250. $2.50 net. 

Good wine needs no bush, and Munro's well-known book no additional 
commendation to that which the first edition so bountifully received. It 
has served for the stimulation of now a whole generation of students of 
Catullus, in spite of the fact that few of Mimro's emendations of the 
text have been accepted by other scholars. The book has long been out 
of print, and will find a hearty welcome in its reissue, which was perhaps 
prompted by the desire to compete with a recent mechanical reproduc- 
tion of the Criticisms along with the same author's Aetna. 

The new edition differs from its predecessor only by including 
three short articles contributed by the author to the Journal of Philology 
after the publication of his book. The reader who wishes to find them, 
however, may feel inclined to utter a brief malediction upon the editor 
of the new edition, who omits to state what, or where, they are. The 
first, on Cat. 63. 18 (p. 143), proposes to read hilarate procitatis for 
hilarate erocitatis of cod. O {crocitatis G), citing Phil. Gloss, procitat^ 
vpocicicaXeirai, and Paul. Fest. 225. 7. The emendation will hardly find 
acceptance. Procitatis is palaeographically less probable than erecitatis 
{= erae citatis), and citatis chimes in excellently with the other words 
expressing excited swiftness that abound in this poem. 

The second note is on 64. 276 (p. 150), where Munro would read uestis 
ubi [sc. eratf] for uestibuli, criticizing Ellis' rendering of 'Hhe shelter of 
the royal porch" on the ground that the uestibulum was an unroofed 
fore-court. Ellis, in the second edition of his Commentaryy did not 
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mention Munro's emendation, though he apparently laid the criticism to 
heart, changing his version to Hhe inclosure of the royal vestibule," and 
explaining tecta as "the buildings which made up the uestibulum^ a 
spacious court from which the palace was entered." But both Munro 
and Ellis may perhaps be wrong in their notion of what Catullus had in 
mind as a uestibulum (Munro apparently depends on Marquardt). The 
poet was no archaeologist, but he doubtless knew that a Boman uesti- 
bulum might be, in whole or in part, a roofed portico running along the 
front of a house. Witness, for example, the construction of the so-called 
House of the Vestals in Pompeii (Strada Consolare), before its rebuilding, 
and the entrance portico of some of the early Boman churches. The 
transfer of epithet in 64. 276 is of course amply justified by such phrases 
as Lydiae locus undae (31. 13), and domua tecta patema (64. 248) ; and 
the text needs no emendation, and no such explanation as Ellis' gives. 
But suppose it did — could anyone but Munro believe that Catullus wrote 
such a banal thing as sic turn, uestis ubi, linquenteSy etc.? 

Munro's third note is on 107. 7 (p. 219), where he would read aut 
magis aeuum \ optandum hoc uita ducere quis poteritj a suggestion not 
sufficiently defended by his belief that this passage is directly imitated 
in Culex 79, nor yet by his palaeographical explanation. 

But when all is said and done, Munro's book is an indispensable aid 

to students of Catullus, though possessors of the first edition need not 

feel too conscience-stricken if they do not buy the second for the sake of 

these three notes. ^^ r« ^, 

E. T. M. 

Evidence in Athenian Courts. By Bobebt J. Bonneb. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1905. Pp. 98. $0.75 net. 

The purpose of this work, as stated by the author, is to deal with the 
whole subject of evidence in the courts of ancient Athens from the stand- 
point of English law, and most admirably has that intention been car- 
ried out. Dr. Bonner's knowledge of English l^gal procedure has stood 
him in good stead. 

Only one who is both a Grecian and a lawyer could have treated the 
rules of evidence in Athenian courts so vividly and sympathetically, and 
at the same time in so thorough and scholarly a fashion. 

It is true that the technical terms of the Attic law find no exact 
equivalent in English legal terminology, yet by the use of the latter 
nomenclature the subject gains, for the English reader at least, an 
attractiveness, a clearness, and a life which it would not otherwise possess. 

For purposes of comparison and illustration this little book might 

well find a place in the curricula of universities and law schools in all 

English-speaking communities. . ^ 

A. Cabbuthebs. 

Univebsity Collsoe, Tobonto. 
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THE DE ANALOGIA OP JULIUS CAESAR; ITS OCCA- 
SION, NATURE, AND DATE, WITH ADDITIONAL 
FRAGMENTS 

Bt Q. L. Hsndbioxboh 

It IB customary to say that Cicero's treatise De oratore reveals 
no trace of that controversy with the school of contemporary 
purists — whom without further definition and for brevity's sake 
we may designate as Atticists — which is in so large a measure 
the animating element of the two later works of the rhetorical 
trilogy, the Brutus and the Orator.^ The absence of such allusion 
has been used as a criterion for determining the chronological 
relationships of Atticism at Rome, for interpreting the purpose 
and tendency of the De oratore itself, and in general it has played 
a considerable rOle in the study of the literary history of the time. 
It is not my purpose to question the validity of this conclusion 
directly, but rather to show that at least one of the important con- 
tributions to the movement, the treatise of Julius Caesar De 
analogiay owed its origin to certain utterances contained in the 
third book De oratore, relative to the importance of and the means 

1 0. Hamecker Jahrb, /. PhU. OXXV (1882), p. 607 : *' ZunAchst lot auaserordentUoh 
bemerkenswert, dasB die Bflcher Tom Bedner noch gar keine Spur eines Bolchen Streitee 
Eeigen/* Schanz ROm, Lit, I*, p. 240: **(Dieee Oppcwition) war noch nicht erstarkt 
als Oicero im J. 55 seine Schrift liber den Redner schrieb ; denn hier geschieht dieser 
jungattischen Beetrebongen keine Erw&hnung." Hirzel Dtr Dialog I, p. 483. 1 : '* Zwar 
Ton dem Streite Oiceroe mit den Atticisten ist in de oratore kaum etwas zu merken.'* 
Of. also Norden I, p. 224 extr., and Landgraf De Cioeronis eloeuHone, etc. (WOrzbiirg 
1878), p. 7 note. 
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of attaining to a pore Latinity. That the words of Cicero which 
challenged Caesar to a reply were in turn directed against earlier 
theorists, holding a position exactly analogous to Caesar's, would 
be my justification for contending that the ranks of the Atticists 
(though the name had not yet come into vogue) and of their 
rhetorical opponents were already sharply arrayed when the De 
orcUore was written. 

The emergence of the question from the shadow of scholastic 
debate into the light of public discussion was, I suspect, largely 
due to the heavy weight of authority and persuasiveness which 
Cicero threw into one side of the scale by the treatise De oratore. 
For as it can be made probable, I think, that Cicero's utterances 
elicited Caesar's work, so it is likely that a fuller record of the 
time would reveal his influence upon the contributions to this 
controversy which were made by others. For though there is 
certainly but little in the De oratore which can be conceived of 
as directed immediately against the position of the Atticists, yet 
the significance of the treatise as a polemical document lies rather 
on the positive side, in the vigor and fulness with which it elabo- 
rates an ideal of rhetorical abundance and embellishment which 
was wholly opposed to the qualities of conversational simplicity 
and idiomatic purity which the Atticists cherished. But in order 
to understand the points of view from which the work must have 
given offense to the purists, and from which it elicited Caesar's 
protest, it will be necessary to outline briefly something of the 
earlier history of the grammatical-rhetorical tendencies which 
reached their first culmination in the Roman Atticism of Cicero's 
time. 

Atticism as the designation of a grammatical-rhetorical ideal 
was merely a narrower limitation and sharper definition of the 
older term Hellenism. The pursuit of Hellenism as a goal of 
special stylistic effort belongs naturally to the time when the 
Attic dialect was becoming the recognized koivi^ of the Hellenic 
world, and when therefore corruption from foreign and dialectical 
sources could be judged and checked by reference to a certain 
standard. 'EWrfPiafjuk is not found in the lists of stylistic virtues 
which have come down to us from the earlier rhetorical sources. 
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The treatise of Demetrius De elocutione which has drawn so largely 
from early Peripatetic sources is silent on this point, and further- 
more it is expressly attested by late rhetorical treatises that Hel- 
lenism was a subsequent addition to the earlier lists of qualities 
of style.' The earliest technical allusion to it is found never- 
theless in Aristotle {Rhet iii. 5 init.): iari apxh ''^ X^€o»9 rh 
iWrfvi^eiv. Here, however, as the succeeding context shows, 
iXKrfpi^uv is syntactical congruence of a simple type, and not the 
painstaking care in the choice of words and in the observance of 
correct grammatical forms, by which the developed cult of Hel- 
lenism strove to maintain the traditions of the past and stem the 
tide of barbarous innovation. 

The definite recognition of Hellenism as the goal of stylistic 
effort comes characteristically from the Stoics. Their doctrines 
of style were an outgrowth of their logic. Thought and language 
were merely two manifestations of the same thing — Xdyoi hfhidBe- 
T09 and Xoyo? irpoif>opucfk. Correctness of speech was necessary to 
accuracy of thought. Their stylistic principles were essentially a 
specific definition of the Peripatetic XiPyo? irp^ r^ irpdyfiara,* 
They asked for nothing more than a correct and pure use of the 
mother-tongue — ^EWfivurfuk. This was their goal and the superior 
caption to which they subordinated all particular virtues of style 
and all warnings against error.' The Stoics, as is well known, 
are the essential creators of grammar, in the sense at least that 
they reduced to system the scattered speculations of earlier phi- 
losophers and observers. Grammar early became a power which 
rhetoric could not ignore, but the two subjects were essentially 
antipathetic. Grammar inherited from its parent, philosophy, a 
traditional hostility to rhetoric, and found rhetorical exuberance 

1 Tietxes ChUiad, zi. 809 (after naming four TirtueB of narratiTe : ^a^^ ^iryoXo- 
vpdvna, ^vrroiUa, vi$ap6p): 'EXXiyntf'fi^r ol i^ M ^i^KWVi rQv ^6pvp \ o^l ^iryaXo- 
vp4wuap card rdr wplp ^hpw\ and Georg. Pletho VI. 588 (Walz) : h rC^v dvo/iidTtiP 
y^ 'SXXifn^M^ pttirtpu6p iffrip, Cf . alao Walz II. 14. 21. 

* See the writer's article on the ** Origin and Meaning of the Ancient Oharacters of 
Style" in the Am. Jour. PhU. XXVI (1905), p. 259. 

*In the statement of their doctrines In Diogenes Laertins VII. 59, 'EWfiPtfffiAt 
is designated as ^pdvis (Graeci ^pdeip Tocant, Latine dicimus elocutionem. Qnint. 
Tiii. 1. 1 ; and z. i. 87: phrasin, id est corpus eloquentiae), while the other Tirtnes ol 
style are called Xl^t. 
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of diction, metaphor, and rhythm constantly at variance with the 
simpler standards of correctness and idiomatic parity, to the 
attainment of which Hellenism looked. 

In the earlier stages of this pursuit stylistic effort did not go 
beyond the avoidance of the more conspicuous barbarisms of the 
icoii/f;, with acceptance of the corresponding Attic usage. But as 
this common dialect was recognized as having its origin in Attic, 
so by degrees exclusively Attic usage came to be looked upon as 
the norm of Hellenism. Finally, by a gradual and perhaps 
imperceptible development. Atticism became frankly recognized 
as the goal of practical grammatical study. But this was no new 
nor radical point of view, and the old term 'E\Xf)vurfJuk for the 
most part still continued to do duty when it had become pure 
Atticism. For Hellenism in prose had always been Atticistic — 
and could not, indeed, have been otherwise; and frankly avowed 
Atticism was only the final step in a tendency which was as old 
as the study of Hellenism. 

The earliest coherent record of the stylistic doctrines of the 
Stoics (Diog. Laert. vii. 59) is traceable with much certainty to 
Diogenes of Babylon, who was a member of the embassy of Attic 
philosophers which visited Rome in the year 155. Diogenes was 
at this time an old man, but more than a decade earlier his pupil. 
Crates of Hallos, the Pergamene grammarian, had, as Suetonius 
tells us, introduced at Bome the comprehensive literary studies 
which were embraced under the name of grammar. Suetonius 
only speaks of the critical and exegetical studies of Crates, but it 
can not be doubted that he devoted attention to grammar in the 
narrower sense, the goal of which was the determination of 
Hellenism. It is this aspect of grammar to which I shall here 
confine attention — 17 ypafifiartKff irepl rbv 'EiWrfvicfulv, 

The Latin equivalent of 'EWrfvurfJuk is Latinitas, Latine loqui. 
As 'EWrfvicfjuk in the definition of Diogenes is 4>pda'i<; ahidirrfuno^^ 
so Latinitas is aermo purus, ah omni vitio remotus ( Auct. Ad Her. 
iv. 12. 17). How early the conception appears in Boman litera- 
ture it is difficult to say ; but the Scipionic circle was throughout 
under the influence of Stoic teachers, from whom they derived 
their general attitude toward style — their sobriety and restraint. 
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and their aversion to rhetorical exuberance. From this source 
too they derived the impulse to cultivate and maintain (against 
the excesses of rhetorical experiment and innovation) the purity 
of the native conversational idiom. With them Latine loqui was 
the term of highest literary praise, and such a predicate concern- 
ing L. Furius Philus, the young friend of Laelius, Cicero reports 
in the Brutus (108): perbene Latine loqui putabatur littera- 
tiusque quam ceteri. In this circle condemnatory judgments 
were passed upon the popular literary favorites of the time (as 
the fragments of Lucilius reveal), and it is probable that the 
judgments concerning the impurity of the language of Caecilius 
and Pacuvius' go back to relatively early criticism from such 
sources. 

As in Greek the norm of Hellenism was sought in the older 
language — Homer and the early Atthis — so in Rome Plautus, 
Naevius, Cato (to whom were soon added Terence, Laelius, and 
Scipio Africanus) were early set up as the purest sources of 
Latinitas. In general, the theoretical studies at Rome in this 
field were closely modeled upon the contemporary Greek studies 
which looked to 'EWtivtafKh as their goal. This led by the 
beginning of the first century to the transference to Rome and to 
the Latin language of the prolific controversy concerning analogy 
and anomaly, both of which aimed by different methods to arrive 
at a more secure and certain determination of correct usage — 
'EWrivuTfjuk or Latinitcis.^ Since the study of Hellenism had 

>Male locutos ease, mail auctoree LattnitatiB (Brutus 258 and Ad Att. yii. 3. 16). 
Of. Beitzenstein M. Terentiua Varro etc, (Leipzig, 1901) , p. 90 ; Bflttner Pore. Lde„ p. 59. 

* The connection of analogical stndiee in grammar with Attidam was suggested hy 
Mommsen (EOm, Otseh, III^ 579), and has recently been set forth in more detaU by 
Norden {ArU. Kunstpr. I. 184). Since then the matter has been touched upon by 
seTeral scholars, some of whom seem to hsTe drawn the erroneous conclusion that the 
Atticists, qua Atticin were necessarily analogists. This is of course far from being 
the case, and W. Schmid {Berl, phil, Woch. 1904, 429) has pointed out instances in 
which the analogical forms of words were found in the jroim), while the corresponding 
Attic forms were anomalous. But such obserrations should not, on the other hand, 
lead to any identification of Atticism and anomaly. The truth is that aU grammar, 
whether guided by the principle of analogy or depending upon obserration of early 
usage (anomaly), was Atticistic, looking to the determination of a pure and pristine 
Hellenism. Analogy and anomaly, or any other conceivable points of view, were 
merely methods for attaining to a common goaL Of. Probus InsUtuia arUwn (G. L, 
rv, p. 47) : nunc huius artis, id est grammaticae, omnia dumtazat T^tinitas ez daabas 
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been developed especially by the Stoics, and in the first instance 
as an instrument of more precise logical discussion, it was defi- 
nitely anti-rhetorical, with consequent recognition of the conver- 
sational idiom as the only true and natural form of speech. 
Similarly Latinitas always has as its equivalent Latine loqui^ not 
Latine dicere; it is sermo, not contention 

Coming at length to Caesar, it is generally conceded that he is 
to be grouped with the Roman Atticists. His writing reveals a 
certain stylistic Atticism discernible in the reproduction of some 
features of the style of Xenophon.' The characteristic feature of 
his Latinity is a painstaking correctness or elegance,' in accord- 
ance with a much severer norm of idiomatic purity {urbanitaa) 
than Cicero anywhere reveals/ This affected not only forms 
(avoidance of barbarism) and syntax (avoidance of solecism), but 
also appropriateness and idiomatic purity in the choice of words 
[irpiirov and fcvpidko^la). Conversational tone {loqui^ not dicere) 
and pragmatic objectivity are the general effects sought, with con- 
sequent avoidance of manifest rhetorical art. In all this Caesar's 
style agrees with what we learn from other sources of the small 
group who called themselves Atticists. Their stylistic code in a 
word was an effective and elegant use of the conversational lan- 
guage, with the aim of attaining such results in Latin as were 
exemplified by certain Greek writers who were held to have 
realized this ideal — Xenophon, Lysias, Hyperides. Of those 

partibuB constat, hoc est ex analogia et anomalia. The position is sound, but only 
intellisfible in the impartial perspective of sufficient remoteness from the warfare of 
the two principles, when the truth of both could be accepted without partisan adherence 
to the one or the other. 

1 One of the earliest definitions of grammar is that of Demetrius Chlorus (oa. 100 
B.O.): 7paf^uaruri) ^0Ti r^ny rwr rapd voii^a«r Kol tQv card r^r icoir^r 9V9ii- 
tfetar X^^cMr Mricit (Sext. Emp. Adv8, gram, SI). 

> Xenophon had long serred as a model of simple, non-rhetorical style In the school 
of Ro"'^" purists, whose continuity is unbroken from the time of the Scipionic group, 
through the circles influenced by Q. Lutatius Oatulus, down to Oaesar himself. The 
devotion of Scipio to the works of Xenophon is recorded in a well-known utterance of 
Oicero {Ad Q. frai, i. 1. 28). Oatulus was one of the precursors of Oaesar in the 
literature of personal memoirs, and from Oicero (Brutus 132) we learn that his work 
Dt ootisula^ et dt T^bu» gestiB mia was written moUi et Xenophontio genere semwnis. 
For the influence which the circle of Oatulus exercised upon Oaesar, see p. 111. 

'See the definition of eleganUa cited on p. 106. 

«See O. Weise Charakierittac d, laL SprtMehe, 8d ed. (Leipiig, 1906), pp. 13611. 
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whom we know to have been called Atticists no sufficient exam- 
ples of style have survived, but we may believe with some confi- 
dence that Caesar's commentaries for prose, and Catullus' poems 
for verse, are, essentially speaking, products of this stylistic effort. 
It was a creed of style not less difficult of realization than avowed 
rhetorical art — perhaps more difficult, and the painstaking labor 
which was bestowed upon niceties of purity, elegance, and sim- 
plicity is set forth in not a few of the characterizations of repre- 
sentatives of this school. Quintilian, reflecting the hostility with 
which the rhetorician always contemplated the pedantry of such 
effort, speaks of those quos curiose potius loqui dixeris quam 
LcUine (viiL 1. 2), and he tells the story of Theophrastus' dis- 
comfiture on the detection of his foreign birth by the market- 
woman qtuxl nimtum Attice loqiieretur. In the same category of 
supersensitiveness he places Asinius Pollio's detection of Patavi- 
nitas in the language of Livy. It is from this point of view that 
Cicero's characterization of Calvus is to be understood, who (he 
says) by too diligent self-scrutiny and castigation lost true 
vitality in the effort to avoid possible reproach of error. His 
language in consequence was attenuated by an excessive scrupu- 
losity {nimia religione attenuata)^ and in the same sense Fronto 
speaks of the grammatical treatise of Caesar as libri acrupulosis^ 
8ifnV The epithets of praise which the Atticists strove to earn 
were expolitioj urbanitasj elegantia {Brutus 285) . They sought 
not so much for the merit of positive excellence as for the praise 
of avoidance of error in reproducing the habit of urbane conver- 
sational speech. The Stoic definition of "EXXi/vt^rfuf? is ^pdai^ 
aSidwnoTO^ iv r^ rexyuc^ aihnfOeia. Similarly LaiiniUis in the 
rendering of the Auctor Ad Herennium is sermo . ... ah omni 
vitio remottiSf in the light of which Cicero's words concerning 
Calvus {Brutus 283) are to be understood: metuens ne vitiosa 
oolltgeretf verum sanguinem deperdebai.^ The matter admits 

1 Compare the characterisation of Caesar's language by (Sellina six. 8. 8 : Sermonia 
praeter alios suae aetatis ecuHsHmiy and Quintilian concerning Calvus, z. i. 115: sed 
est et sancta et graTis oratio et ectsUgata. 

>Cf. Quint, yiii. 1. 2: sed ea quae de ratione Latine atque emendate loquendi 
f uemnt dioenda, in libro primo .... ezsecuti sumus, Temm ilUc tantum, ne viUoea 
esMentj praecipimus. Cf . Zkmaras (cited by Lehrs Herod.^ p. 880) : r Aot M yprnftfrnruHIt 
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of much fuller illustration, but for the present let this 8u£Soe to 
outline the grammatical doctrines and stylistic tendencies, which, 
with Lcdine loqui as their supreme goal, stood at this time in 
more or less conscious antithesis to rhetorical ideals of an abun- 
dant and embellished style. 

We have seen that Atticism among the Greeks was an extreme 
form of the grammatical cult of Hellenism. The studies begun 
by the Greeks were transferred to Rome and the Latin tongue, 
and here toward the middle of the first century b. o. the name 
^'Atticism'' was adopted by certain extremists, doubtless from the 
usage of contemporary Greek purists, for these studies in their 
application to Latin. Cicero's words' would suggest that Calvus 
was the first (Roman) to apply the name to himself; but, however 
that may have been, he possessed sufficient leadership to muster 
a school of followers under this new and modish title. But they 
stood for the same stylistic ideals and for the same studies which 
before their time, and side by side with them, were pursued 
under the name of Latinitas. Nor did the name apparently long 
survive at Rome, and it is, I suspect, to the breaking up and dis- 
appearance of this particular coterie of Attici (which followed on 
the death of Calvus) that Cicero alludes in Tuac. ii. 3: genus 
Atticorum .... qui iam conticuerunt pewne ab ipso foro inrisi. 
But the cult of a refined and elegant Latinity continued to be 
observed in the same spirit as that of Calvus and his friends, and 
it was represented in the succeeding period most conspicuously 
by Asinius Pollio and Messala Corvinus, by Horace and Virgil 
(in their earlier work), and indeed by most of the poets of the 
circles of Maecenas and Messala.' 

t6 /iifd/rorc iifiaprdptip fi'^rt w€pl fi/ar X^r fi'^rt rtpl wXe^Mit. To the grammfttioal 
stodiee of Calrua Cicero aUudee, in paasinff judgment on his style, in Fam. zr. 21. 7 : 
multae erant et reoonditae litterae, Tia non erat. With this compare Brutus 2S2 (con- 
cerning Caesar) : ut esset perfecta ilhi bene loquendi hius, multis litteris et eis quidem 
reconditis .... est consecutus. 

^BnUus 284: Atticun se, inqtdt, Calyns noster did oratorem Tolehat .... 
Dicehat, Inquam, ita; sed et ipse errahat et alios etiam errare cogehat. 

*For Asinius it is superfluous to adduce eridenoe (of. Norden I, p. 261), except to 
note that the painstaking effort at purity, which characterized the school as a whole, is 
recognised in him by Quintilian z. 1. 113 : summa diUgentia adeo ut quibusdam etiam 
nimia rideatur. For Messala it should also be superfluous, so clear is the eridence ; 
but Tenffel (S222. 2) and others attach him rather to the Ciceronian tradition. His 
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To revert at length to oar starting-point: The object of these 
introductory remarks has been to indicate just where and under 
what caption in Cicero's De oratore reference to the studies and 
activities of contemporary stylistic purists — whether they be 
called Atticists or not — is to be found. It is, as I have indicated, 
under the heading of Latinitas, 

In book iii. 37, Crassus begins the task assigned him of setting 
forth the subject of style. It may be comprised, he says, under 
four points: ut Latine, ut plane^ ut ornate, ut apte dicamus. Of 
these the first two are taken up together and treated as one 
aspect of the subject, in contrast to the remaining two. In this 
grouping of the matter Cicero follows older tradition, for in the 
Auct. Ad Herennium (iv. 12. 17) Latinitcis and explanaiio (= ut 
Latins, ut plane) form the two constituent elements of the 
superior heading elegantia,^ a term which, with considerable 
amplification and widened range, corresponds to the ixXoyif r&v 
ovofidrtov of Theophrastus*' analysis of the elements of style. 
That the attitude of Cicero toward these two points is deprecia- 
tory, as of something which has no proper place in rhetorical 
theory, is revealed at once: 

Atque eorum quidem, quae duo prima dixi, rationem non arbitror 
exspectari a me puri dilucidique sermonis, neque enim eonamur dooere 
eum dicere, qui loqui nesciat; nee sperare, qui Latine non possit, hunc 
ornate esse dicturum; neque veio, qui non dicat quod intell^gamus, himc 
posse quod admiremur dicere. Linquamus igitur haec, quae cognitionem 
habent facilem, usum necessarium. Nam alterum traditur litteris doc- 
trinaque puerili, alterum adhibetur ob eam causam, ut inteU^gatur quid 
quisque dicat, quod videmus ita esse necessariiun, ut tamen eo minus 
nihil esse possit (iii. 38). 

grammatical studiee and extreme purlom are attested by Tarioufl referenoee, of wbioh 
the moat general and significant is the characterisation of Sen. Bhet. Contr. ii. 12. 8: 
Latini sermonis (^Latinitatis) obserrator diligentissimus. (The phrase is cnrioosiy 
misinterpreted by Norden I, p. ISI as referring merely to his aroidance of Greek 
words.) The superior parity of his diction to that of CMoero is alluded to by Tacitus 
Dial. 18: in Terbis magis elaboratus. The Attic d^Acia of his style is recorded by 
Quint, z. 6. 2. The standpoint of Horace in the practice of his earlier writing is 
sufBciently obvious. Direct utterances too which proclaim his theoretical standpoint 
are not wanting, especUiiy in Serm. hock i, but they require interpretation, which 
must be reserved for another time. The position of Virgil is implied in the words of 
CatoUepta 7 : Ite hinc, inanes, ite, rhetorum ampullae | inflata rare non Aehaioo verba. 

1 Elegantia est quae fadt ut <locus> unus quisque pure et aperte did videatnr. 

* See Dionys. De Isoe. 8. 
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The polemical point of Cicero's condeecending words lies in the 
fact that the study to attain a faultless Latinity constituted the 
largest part of the stylistic doctrine of the contemporary school 
of grammatical purists, whose efforts were directed toward a 
subtle mastery of that conversational idiom {loqui) ^ which is here 
dismissed as merely preliminary to the attainment of oratorical 
utterance {dicer e) . 

But although Cicero handles these two topics in the form of -a 
praeteritio, with a certain arrogance as of one holding a superior 
position, yet, since he was familiar with the points of view of the 
grammatical schools, he has preserved not a little which con- 
tributes to our understanding of these studies. So for example, 
apart from their characteristic neglect of rhetorical utterance to 
which allusion has been made, we get their point of view relative 
to the early language as affording a norm of usage uncorrupted 
by rhetorical elaboration (39), their traditions of purity which 
were traced back to Laelius and the Scipionic circle (45), the 
designation of Plautus and Naevius' as types of the flawless 
Latinity of the forefathers (45) , the imitation or affectation of 
antiquity as a means of attaining to a more perfect speech (42). 
It is not my purpose to analyze the contents of this chapter, 
further at any rate than may be necessary to see and to under- 
stand Cicero's attitude toward the subject This attitude may be 
stated briefly as, (1) a consistent depreciation of the relative sig- 
nificance of these studies as a whole (in comparison with the 
rhetorical elaboration of language), and— granting the importance 
of a pure Latinity— (2) an effort to minimize the value of gram- 
matical theory, in comparison with purely empirical means to this 
end, viz. : the hearing of good speakers who have preserved the 
tradition of the older usage, and the reading of the books of 
early writers. As a result, the acquisition of a pure Latinity, 
so far from being a matter of difficult study or art, or an attain- 
ment of conspicuous praise, is easy, natural, and a thing which 

> An indication of the age of such critioiBm is afforded by the well-known dictum 
ol AeUns Stilo : Mnsas Plautino sermone locuturas fnisse, si Latine icqui TeUent. To 
tUa time (ca. 100 n. o.) may also belong the epitaph of Naevins which concludes : 
Itaqne poetquam est Oichi traditus thesanro, | obliti sunt Bomae loquier lingua LoUina 
(QeU. L 2A). 
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should be the characteristic possession, not of the trained orator, 
but of the good citizen. These points of view appear repeat- 
edly, and I will cite some of the characteristic utterances in which 
they are contained: 

Sed omnis loquendi elegantia, quamquam expolitur scientia littera- 
rum [= ypofAfiartjaT], tamen augetur legendis oratoribus et poetis; sunt 
enim iUi reteres, qui omare nondum poterant ea quae dicebant, omnes 
piope praeclare locuti; quorum sermone adsuefacti qui erunt, ue cupien- 
tes quidem potenmt loqui nisi Latine (39). 

For the simplicity and elementary character of the matter, and 
the ease with which it may be acquired, see the concluding words 
of 38, cited above, and compare further the following passages 
from the Brutus^ which may be introduced here in further illus- 
tration of Cicero's position: 

ipsum Latine loqui est illud quidem, ut paulo ante dixi, in magna 
laude ponendum, sed non tam sua sponte [the position of the grammati- 
cal piuists] quam quod est a plerisque neglectum : non enim tam prae- 
clarum est scire Latine quam turpe nescire, neque tam id mihi oratoris 
boni quam civis Bomani propriiun videtur. {Brutus 140, said in reply to 
the criticisms passed upon the purity of the language of Antonius.) 

Ad banc elegantiam rerborum Latinorum, quae etiam si orator non 
sis et sis ingenuus civis Bomanus tamen necessaria est, adiungit ilia 
oratoria omamenta dioendi, etc. (Brutus 261). 

One of the things most admired in a pure Latinity is a certain 
elegance and subtlety of pronunciation characteristic of the city 
of Rome — urhanUas^ just as there is a characteristic flavor of 
Attic pronunciation which sets it off from the usage of the rest of 
Greece. But this is in no sense a matter of study or theory, but 
merely one of observation and birthright (42 extr. and 43).' 
Cicero does not,%) be sure, entirely ignore the value of theoreti- 
cal study, but as we saw, in the passage iii. 39 above, he sub- 
ordinates it to the empirical considerations referred to, and so 
also in 48 he allows a place to the suhtilior cognUio ao ratio litte- 
rarum^ along with the consuetudo sermonis cotidiani ac dameatici 
and the lectio veterum oratorum et poetarum. But concerning 
his general attitude of depreciation there can be no doubt. 

Again, the second quality of style, clearness — ut plane 

iQf. al0o De offleiU i. 188. 
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dicamus — is treated in a similar cursory fashion, as something 
so easy that it may be passed over without serious discussion: 
tarn facilis est tola res^ etc. (49). Finally, in concluding the 
treatment of the two first qualities of style, Latinity and clearness, 
and passing over to the rhetorical ornatus^ the attitude of Cicero 
is revealed in a parting shot: 

Faciles, inquit, Antoni, partes eae fuenmt duae, quas modo pereucurri 
vel potius paene praeterii, Latine loquendi planeque dicendi (52). 

Over against these he arrays the magnitude, intricacy, variety, 
and difficulty of the truly oratorical functions: 

Reliquae sunt magnae, implicatae, variae, graves, quibus omnis 
admiratio ingeni, omnis laus eloquentiae continetur; nemo enim unquam 
est oratorem, quod Latine loqueretur, admiratus; si est aliter, inrident, 
neque eum oratorem tantum modo, sed hominem non putant (52). 

It is clear, I think, that Cicero speaks almost contemptuously, 
certainly slightingly, of that goal of effort, to the attainment of 
which the contemporary purists were bending all the efforts of 
their elaborate grammatical and literary studies. Against their 
grammar, with its worship of correctness and purity, he arrays 
the ancient mistress of emotional speech, rhetoric ; and as gram- 
mar was the ofFshoot of philosophy, so too she had fallen the 
natural heir to the ancient feud of philosophy with rhetoric' 

To sum up briefly our survey of this portion of the De oratore, 
let us note that Cicero has emphasized especially the elementary, 
easy character of these first two qualities of style. He has fur- 
ther urged that they make small requirements upon theory and 
doctrine for their attainment ; the consuetude of good speakers 
will accomplish all that is required. In further reinforcement of 
this point of view I would cite finally a later passage of the third 
book concerning the use of verba propria^ that is, the ordinary 
non-figurative words for the designation of objects, a class of 
words which were thought of as falling especially within the 
territory of Latinitas:^ 

1 Cicero's position is not of course an isolated one ; its connection with the general 
hostility of rhetoric toward the claims of grammar may be seen by comparing Quint. 
1. 4. 6 : quo minus sunt f erendi qui banc artem ut tenuem atque ieiunam caTiUantur. 

^iKvpoKoyla (improprietaa) is one of the three cardinal sins against *EXXiyn^M^. 
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Sed in hoc verborum genere propriorum dilectus est habendus 
quidam aique is aurium quodam iudicio ponderandus est; in quo 
consuetudo etiam bene loquendi valet plurimum. Itaque hoc, quod 
vulgo de oratoribus ab imperitis dici solet * bonis hie verbis/ aut 'aliquis 
non bonis utitur,' non arte aliqiui perpenditur, sed quodam quasi natujali 
sensu iudicatur; in quo non magna laus est vitare vitium, quamquam est 
magnum (iii. 160). 

In this passage, apart from the direct statement that usage is of 
more service than art for the choice of such words, I would call 
attention to the criticism of the large claims of the grammarians 
which is contained in the words in quo non magna laus est vitare 
vitium; for the Stoic definition of 'E\\f)vurfjL09 is if>pd4Ti^ iiBtdwiw- 
ro9, to which corresponds the definition of Laiinitas as sermo 
. . . . ab omni vitio remotus. To such definitions, and the 
elevation of them to standards of style, Cicero's criticism looks/ 
And, indeed, with the pure conversational idiom as the goal of 
effort, it will be understood how excellence could not rise above 
irreproachable correctness. Taking advantage therefore of such 
an acknowledged position, Cicero urges that there is no merit in 
the avoidance of faults of speech ; or, as he says elsewhere, pure 
Latin is not so much the characteristic mark of a good orator as 
of a free-bom Boman citizen. In short, the precepts of Latinitas 
only afford the foundations; the true creation of art and theory 
is the superstructure which the orator shall rear upon them. 

Verum tamen hoc quasi solum quoddam atque f undamentum est, ver- 
borum usus et copia bonorum. Sed quid ipse aedificet orator et in quo 
adiungat artem, id esse nobis quaerendum atque explicandum videtur 
(iu. 150). 

We have here the same antitheses, colored with the same polemi- 
cal implications as before, between the simple and easy acqui- 
sition of a pure Latinity, and the laborious, artistic task of 
oratorical embellishment. Many other utterances of a like char- 
acter can be adduced both from the Brutus and the Orator^ 
some of which would reveal even more sharply the hostile attitude 
of Cicero toward the standpoint of the grammatical purists; but 
for the present enough, I think, has been presented to make the 

1 Of. Quint, yiii. 1. 2, cited above, p. 103, note 2, and the definition of the goal of 
grammar there cited. 
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general relationships clear. I have touched also, in passing, upon 
the elaborate pains which were and had been devoted to the attain- 
ment of parity and correctness of speech by a stylistic school at 
Rome which had long been arrayed against the rhetoricians. 

Concerning Caesar's treatise De analogia the information 
which has come down to us is very meager. Our earliest and 
most important source, the Brutus^ yields us an instructive para- 
phrase of the title, and the fact (confirmed by other sources) that 
it was addressed to Cicero. Next in importance is the brief item 
of Suetonius {lul. 56) : reliquit et de analogia duos libros .... 
{quos) in transitu Alpium^ cum ex citeriore Oallia conventibus 
peractis ad exercitum rediret .... fecit This afiFords us a 
clue to the time of composition, and besides it suggests that the 
work can scarcely have been a systematic and deliberate treatise 
upon the subject. That it was in fact a controversial pamphlet, 
called forth by particular circumstances, as I shall endeavor to 
explain, deprives the statement of Suetonius of its paradoxical 
impressiveness,' and makes its composition entirely parallel to 
that of the Anticato, a partisan reply, written in camp on the eve 
of the battle of Munda. 

The De oratore, as we learn from a letter of Cicero to Atticus 
(iv. 13. 2), was completed in November of the year 55 and declared 
ready for transcribing. It was therefore presumably in circulation 
in the early part of the year 54. It is well known that at this time 
Caesar was bent on gaining the active good-will and support of 
Cicero, an attitude which soon was met with reciprocal advances 
on Cicero's part.' It is not unlikely that Cicero himself would 
have forwarded a copy to Caesar at his winter headquarters in 
Cisalpine Gaul, or perhaps more probably one may conjecture 
that either Trebatius in April, or Quintus Cicero in May, of 
the year 54 may have been the bearer of a copy destined for 

1 Fronto (Ad M, Aurelium), p. 221 : quod te viz quioqnam nisi raptim et furtim 
legere posse prae curis praesentibiis scripslsti, fao memineris et cum animo tuo oolites, 
0. Oaesarem atrocissimo beUo Oallico cum alia multa militaiia, tum etiam duos de 
analogia libros scrupulosissimos scripsisse: inter tela Yolantia de nominibus decli- 
nandis, de Terborum aspirationibus et rationibus inter classica et tubas. 

< Of. Drumann Vol. Ill, p. 318 and references. Ad Quint, frat. ii. 13 (16a). 2. 
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Caesar.' But oonjecture is idle, and it suffices to know that in 
one way or another a copy would haye come into Caesar's hands 
before leaving his CisalpSe quarters for the summer campaign, 
which he did in May of the year 54. With what feelings and 
judgments he may haye read the work as a whole we are not here 
concerned; but as regards Cicero's depreciatory and condescend- 
ing treatment of the significance for the orator of the first quality 
of style, ut Laiine dicamua, it has been made clear that it must 
haye been a challenge to the literary and stylistic ideals in which 
Caesar had been reared, and which in his own work he was 
endeayoring to realize. 

The subject was not, of course, new to him. The usage of 
a pure colloquial idiom was traditional in his family,' and we 
learn from Suetonius that in his youth he modeled his oratorical 
style upon that of his uncle Julius Caesar Strabo,' a man famous 
not only for his wit, his urbanity, and his charm of speech, but 
also for a conyersational style and manner which was more efiFectiye 
than the rhetorical yehemence of other orators.* Caesar Strabo 
was a student of the niceties of Latinity, and Marius Victorinus 
{O. L. yL 8. 9) reports innoyations in pronunciation and orthog- 
raphy dating from him, which are ground for belieying that he 
participated in the theoretical studies of his brother,* Q. Lutatius 

1 That Qnintus was in oommunication with Caesar oonoeming the literary work of 
Oioero appears from ii. 13 (Ad QuinL fnU.). 2: quoniam tu scribis poema ab eo 
nostrum probari. From ii. 15 (16). 6 we learn that Oaesar himself had oonmmnicated 
with Oioero concerning this work. The first book he admired : reliqna ad quondam 
locum ^$vfA6rtpan hoc enim utitur verbo. Oicero begs his brother to tell him whether 
the subject-matter (re*) or the style (xoparri^p) displeased Oaesar. It is idle for us to 
try to decide a point oonoeming which Oicero himself was not clear, but it may be 
worth while to obserre that Caesar's criticism ^^/jiSrtpa is singularly like th^ criticism 
of Cicero's style which Oalvus and Brutus communicated to him in letters. Of. Tac. 
Dial. ISextr. ; Ciceronem a Oalvo quidem male audisse tamquam aohUum ei enervem^ 
a Bruto autem, ut ipsius verbis utar, tamquam /V-aeftim atque elumbem. 

*BnUuM2S2, 

* Sueton. Jul, 66 : genus eloquentiae dumtaxat aduleaoens adhuc StrabonisCaesaris 
secutus Tidetur. 

^Cf. Brutus 177 and De offieiis 1. 133: sale Tero et facetiis Oaesar, Catuli patris 
frater, Tidt omnes, ut in ipso illo forensi genere dicendi eonlenttoites aliorum sermons 
▼inceret. 

< Frater uterinus. The Catuli, father and son, enjoyed a unique reputation for the 
purity of their speech : ei autem optime uti lingua Latina putabantur (De offlo. i. 133). 
Cf. BruJbuM 132: incorrupta quaedam Latini sermonis integritas, and Dear, iii. 29: 
(cuius oratio) est pura sic, ut Latins loqui paene solus Tideatur. Cf . Bflttner Poreius 
lAcinua, p. 166, for the grammatical studies of Caesar Strabo. 
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Catulns, the most eminent purist of his time, and that he 
endeavored in his own practice to carry them into effect. The 
early grammatical and rhetorical training of Caesar was under the 
direction of the grammarian M. Antonius Gnipho, a native of 
Gaul, educated at Alexandria,' through whom presumably Caesar 
was imbued with the Alexandrine doctrine of analogy in grammar. 
This point of view was, it seems certain, the animating principle 
of Gnipho's work De Latino servMme^ of which a fragment pre- 
served by Quintilian illustrates an analogical innovation in forms 
like ehuray robura^ marmura^ instead of ebora, etc.* We see 
therefore some of the influences which disposed Caesar to set a 
high value on the literary significance of simple, conversational 
style, and furthermore to believe that grammatical theory was an 
important instrument for the attainment of a pure Latinity. A 
portion of his argument in support of this latter contention still 
survives, as will appear presently. 

But it may be said that I attach undue importance to Cicero's 
brief treatment of Laiinitas; that, with an eye for the tree rather 
than for the forest, I have exalted to undue significance a small 
section, which is indeed but an inconsiderable part of the whole. 
It should be said however that, while it is true that Cicero's 
depreciation of the large claims that were made for the theoreti- 
cal study of Latinity occupies but a small space in the De oratore^ 
yet the importance of this part must not be judged only by 
what is said of it positively, but also by what is implied con- 
cerning it negatively. For, as we have seen, Cicero contrasts 
with the simple and elementary character of the claims of Lati- 
nitas the really great and characteristically oratorical qualities 
of style, copia and omatus. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that in these we have the main theme of the whole work — the 
resources by which a large and abundant and embellished style, 
based upon a comprehensive knowledge of things, is to be 

iSuet. Degram, 7: M. Antonius Gnipho, ingenuns in Gallia natus .... insti- 
tutoaque Alezandriae .... docuit primum in DItI lulii domo pueri adhuc .... 
docnitaatem et rhetoricam. 

*Suet. toe. eit,: Scripsit multa .... etd Ateius Fhiloloffus duo tantom volumina 
de Latino aermone reliquisee eum tradit. 

"Quint, i. 6. 23. 
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obtained.' Oratorical omatus repreeents the flower or product 
of all the wide studies which Cicero inculcates. 

The depreciatory treatment of the theoretical study of Latinity 
was a challenge to Caesar's training and conviction, and he took 
up the gauntlet in behalf of himself and of his contemporaries of 
like interests and tastes. Fresh from the reading of the De 
orcUore^ he employed the enforced leisure of the tedious journey 
across the mountains in the composition of the De analogic — a 
defense of the literary significance of pure colloquial Latinity and 
of the theoretical studies which led to its attainment. The title 
De analogia may strike one perhaps as altogether too narrowly 
{mmed to allow us to think of it as an answer to Cicero, or as 
having been elicited by him. But let us see. Cicero had not 
denied the importance of pure Latin for the orator, but he had 
urged that it was an easy thing to master, and could be got best 
from the reading of good books and the hearing of pure speakers. 
Against this point of view Caesar arrays the importance and 
necessity of theory y and accordingly he chose as his title the doc- 
trine which dominated the grammatical studies of his time, the 
criterion by which the fluctuating and uncertain in language 
should be reduced to law — analogy. The goal of all grammatical 
study was the determination of correct usage ('EXXi^yMTfu^, Lati- 
nUa8)y and Cicero therefore, in later reference to the treatise 
{Brutus 253), paraphrases the technical title quite in accordance 
with CsBsar's intention by the phrase de ratiane Latine loquendi. 

The work was dedicated to Cicero, not because such a dedica- 
tion would afford Caesar a desired opportunity to flatter the orator 
with exaggerated compliments, but because its theme was a vin- 
dication of the points of view which Cicero had dismissed so 
slightingly. The procedure was entirely analogous to Cicero's 
dedication of the two works in which he attacks the Atticists to 
Brutus, a partisan of the school attacked. The treatise was not a 
contribution to the literature of grammatical theory for its own 
sake, but had its origin rather in the bearing of grammatical 
studies upon the work of the orator. That is to say, it took as its 

1 Z>0 or. iii. 126 : In hoc igitnr tanto tarn immensoqne campo cum Uceat oratori 
▼agari libere .... facile Buppeditat omnis apparatus omatiiflque dioendi ; rerum enim 
oopia Terbonim oopiam gignit, etc. 
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starting-point Cicero's nndervalnation of the significance of these 
studies, in comparison with the larger tasks of rhetorical elabora- 
tion of language. This is shown by the fragments which Cicero 
has incorporated in the Brutus, the first of which declares that the 
choice of words (which it was the function of granmiar to control) 
is the source of eloquence: 

Qui (sc. Caesar) etiam in maximis oocupationibus ad te ipsum (sc. 
Cioeronem) . . . . de ratione Latine loquendi accuratissime scripserit- 
primoque in libro dixerit verborum dilectum ariginem ease eloquentiae} 
(Brutus 253). 

The longer fragment which follows (containing the well-known 
dedicatory compliment to Cicero, for which it is quoted) gives, in 
words of courteous protest, the claim which Caesar makes for a 
recognition of the earnest study of the conversational idiom side 
by side with the language of oratorical abundance. (That the 
words are a direct quotation from Caesar, Cicero assures us.) 

Ac si ut cogitata praeclare eloqui possent, nonnulli studio et usu 
elaboraTenmt (cuius ie paene principem oopiae aique inventorem bene 
de nomine ac dignitaie populi Bomani meritum esse existimare debe- 
mus), hunc facilem et cotidianum novisse sermonem num' pro relicto est 
habendum! 

In these words there is contained, I believe, unmistakable allu- 
sion to the passages in the De orators which we have examined. 
In the first place, oratorical utterance cogitata praeclare eloqui 
(where eloqui is chosen in technical contrast to loqui^), with its 
characteristic Ciceronian copia, is contrasted with the sermo foci- 
lis et cotidianus, just as in Cicero the oratorical omatus and 
appropriateness are set over against the simple obviousness of the 
first two qualities of style, ut Latine^ ut plane dicamus. Caesar 

1 It might be urged that Oicero has conceded this point in De oratore iii. 160 (cited 
abore, p. 109) ; but how grudgingly, and with what difference of tone and emphasis I 
The spirit of Caesar*s utterance is iUustrated by the grammatical source which Quln- 
tilian reproduces in i. 4. 6 : quo minus sunt ferendi, qui banc artem (sc. grammaticam) 
ut tenuem ac ieiimam caTillantnr : quae nisi cratmia fviuH fu/ndammUa fldeliUr ieott, 
quidquid superstruzeris corruet. 

* I hsTe accepted, with the more recent editors, Stangl, Martha, and Willcins, the 
correction num for nunc as essential to express the obTious intention of the passage. 
Emesti, Halm, and others have attained the same end by different remedies. 

>On the logical distinctions between loqui^ eloqui {dioere), proloqui, etc., see 
Augustine De dial., oh. 4 : Mart Oapella It. 888; and Oic. Orat, 118. 
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accepts, with a touch of subtle irony, Cicero's reiterated charac- 
terization of this conversational idiom as easy — 

quae oognitionem habent facilem (iii. 88) 

tarn facilis est tota res (49) 

faciles partes eae fuerunt duae (52) — 

but he asks nevertheless whether, though it be easy and of every 
day character, it can still be passed over so lightly as Cicero has 
urged — num pro relicto est habendum. The allusion to Cicero's 
words appears again from a comparison of such passages as these: 

linquamua^ igitur haec, etc. (88) 

pr€ieiereamus igitur praecepta Latine loquendi, etc. (48) 
partes eae, quas modo percucurri vel potius paene pmeterii Latine 
loquendi planeque dioendi (52). 

The answer of Caesar is of course implied in the form of the 
question, putting with urbane interrogation the denial which it is 
the object of his treatise to record and sustain. 

To gather up briefly the convergent lines of evidence which 
point to the relationship that I assume to have existed between 
the two works: The date of the De analogia must for other 
reasons be placed very near to that of the De oratore (though 
no evidence fixing the date more exactly between the years 55-52 
has hitherto been found) ; the work was addressed to Cicero and 
can not reasonably have ignored any recognized attitude on his 
part toward the questions involved; a divergence of opinion 
between the two men is implied in the whole form of the frag- 
ment contained in the Brutus; finally, specific allusion to Cicero's 
depreciatory attitude toward the theoretical study of the conver- 
sational idiom is seen to be contained in this fragment 

In view then of these considerations we shall be justified in 
concluding: (1) that the De analogia was elicited by certain 
utterances of Cicero's De oratore; (2) that it was written in the 
spring of the year 54^ with the memory of Cicero's recent words 

1 The jnztapoeition of Oioero*B linquamuM with Oaeear's pro relieto must defend 
the latter phiaee asainst the suspicion of cormiytion. 

<The dates which haTe been assigned to the work are the year 66 (Schlitte De C. 
lul, CaeBore grammatioo [Diss. HaUe, 1866], p. 12) and the winter of 68/62 (K6ohly. 
BOstow EifU, in dcu Bel. OcU.^ p. 91, n. 69 [cited by Sohanz], a work which has not, 
however, been accessible to me). The year 66, with tentatiTe suggestion of 64 as a 
possible date, is selected by Beck {Plinii libri dubii eemumis [Leipzig, 189i], p. zr), 
who seems to be the latest scholar to have touched upon the subject. 
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fresh in the writer's mind; (3) that it was apparently rather a 
controversial pamphlet than a systematic treatise/ 

The fragments of the De analogia have been collected by the 
editors of Caesar, by Lersch in his Sprachphiloaophie der Alien 
I, p. 131, and by Schlitte in the monograph referred to in note 2 
on p. 115. To these fragments I venture to suggest two important 
additions, both from an early period of our record. 

I. We have seen above that Caesar accepts, though not with- 
out a touch of ironical reserve, Cicero's characterization of the 
pure colloquial idiom as easy and a thing of everyday usage. 
If that is so, why did it require a laborious knowledge of gram- 
matical theory for its mastery ? Cicero had held that it did not 
It was therefore incumbent on Caesar to show reason why the study 
of grammatical theory was necessary. With what sort of argu- 
ments did Caesar sustain his claim of this necessity? They are 
contained, I suspect, without* essential modification of point of 
view, in the argument which Cicero presents in Brutus 258 fiF., 
though I imagine that Cicero has distorted the true relations in 
slight degree by the flattering suggestion that Caesar was the first 
to see the necessity of theory: that was a claim which Caesar 
would scarcely have made for himself. 

Solum quidem, inquit ille (Atticus),' et quasi fundamentum oratoris 
vides, locutionem emendatam et Latinam, cuius penes quos laus adhuc 
fuit, non fuit rationis aut scientiae, sed quasi bonae consuetudinis. 
Mitto C. Laelium P. Scipionem: aetatis illius ista fuit laus tamquam 
innocentiae sic Latine loquendi — nee omnium tamen, nam illorum 
aequalis Caecilium et Pacuvium male locutos videmus — sed omnes tum 
fere, qui nee extra urbem hanc vixerant neque eos aliqua barbaries 
domestica inf uscaverat, recte loquebantur. Sed hanc certe rem deteri- 
orem vetustas fecit et Romae et in Graecia. Confluxerunt enim et 
Athenas et in hanc urbem multi inquinate loquentes ex diversis locis.' 

1 The only other considerable fragment of the work which has been preserved in 
original form reveals the interrogatory, controversial style of the treatise. Gellins xiz. 
8. 7 : nam tu harum rerum natura accidere arbitraris, etc. A conception of the gen- 
eral manner may perhaps be gained from the defense of analogy in Varro L. L. iz. 

* It is to be noticed that this passage also is put into the mouth of Atticus. 

' The progressive corruption and barbarization of Rome by the influx of foreigners 
is commented on in a similar manner by Dionysius of HaUcamassus, representing a 
standpoint of granunatical purism like that of Oaesar. Antiq. Rom, 1. 89: vl^ tQp 
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Quo magis expuigandus est sermo et adhibenda tamquam obrussa ratio, 
quae mutari non potest, nee utendum pravissima consuetudinis regula. 

The whole of 258 may therefore be looked upon as an argument 
drawn from the armory of Caesar, and while it may not be con- 
sidered a verbatim fragment, yet in any comprehensive recon- 
struction of the De analogia it must claim a plac^, which has not 
been accorded to it. How ill the whole argument sits with the 
hotly urged opinions of Cicero, expressed both before (in the De 
oratore) and after (in the Orator) the writing of the Brutus, may 
be seen by a brief comparison. In the concluding words of this 
paragraph the necessity of an immutable criterion, namely ratiOy is 
nrged, and the utter fallibility of usage is vigorously proclaimed 
— nee utendum praviasima consuetudinis regula. But in the 
De oratore iii. 150, excellence in the choice of words and their 
forms is measured, not by rule, but by natural feeling and the 
verdict of the ear: in quo consuetudo etiam bene loquendi 
valet plurimum. The same defense of consuetudo against the 
results of grammatical theory is the underlying principle of what 
is said concerning awOeai^ in Orator 150 £F. One phrase typical 
of many may serve for illustration: nee vera reprehenderim 
*'*'scripsere,^'* , ... el ^^ scripserunV* esse verius sentio, sed con^ 
suetudini auribus indulgenti libenter obsequor {Or. 157). 

Whether the Caesarian matter extends beyond section 258, it 
would be rash to affirm; it seems to me, however, not unlikely 
that the illustrative matter which follows (to 261) may in part 

fiapfidpttp iwiiu^taif 9i* A ^ wiikit roXXd tQp dpx^^tip iwi-nidw/tdrtip dW/ia^, ^p Xfhip^ 
iyipovTO. KoL ^OfM roGro hw cImu d6fyit r4 dx&ra XoYc^ofi^wtt, wQt e^ Stwaw^ K^fi^^ 
papA9iil^ 'Orucodf 9* ^oBf^a/Uni Ktd lAapacAt Ktd 2«vWrat «cU Tv^pifiodt Ktd Bptrrtoh, 
'OlifipucQp Tff kqI Aury^p koL 'Ifi-^pt^p [gal KtKrQp] ovx^dt /utpMat, iXKa t9 wp^ roSk 
tlpftuUpoit HBni, r4 f^p i^ airi^t 'Iraklat, r4 d' 4^ Mp^p d^y/Upu riwttp fwpl' &ra, o96^ 
6i»6y\t^Tra o0^ 6/iod(aira, 6r «cU ^ovt o^cXv^t dparopax^^vrat 4k roca^nft iia^plta 
voXXA roO raXaioD k6^/iov r^ r6Xci#t moxm^a* c'k^ ^^ (cf • Noiden De StUone Co90(m(o 
Varrone gramtruMUei$ [Ind. Lect. Qreifswald, 1896], p. iz). Dionysius oonoeiTes of tlie 
Latin language aa having been originally an Aeolic dialect which has suffered ooorrap- 
tion from so much foreign contamination : toOto ijMpop droXa^arrct 4k tQp woXK&p 
4wifu^iQp, rb fiii waai rott 0^77011 ipdoewtip (i. 90). It is clear that considerations of 
this sort were the reasons to which the grammarians both in Greece and Rome appealed 
in justification of their activity. It was the task of grammar to restore language 
(within practical limits) to its original purity, and analogy was one of the principles— 
and the dominating one— by which it sought to make good the defects of early leooid. 
Cf. also the important passage in Fam. iz. 16. 1 and Brutut 109 ff. 
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have been derived from Caesar, inclading the story of Sisenna^s 
discomfiture at the hands of the facetious C. Busius. Sisenna 
was an analogist,' and, like Caesar, aimed to restore the original 
purity of the language by rule,' but with the zeal of an evangelist 
of a new gospel he was extreme in its application and applied 
his ratio in frequent defiance of fixed consuetudo. It is, I should 
suspect, therefore Caesar's judgment which Cicero reports, recte 
loqui putabat ease inttsitate loqni (260). Against such an earlier 
standpoint of grammatical ratiOj which could only discredit it in 
the eyes of men of practical sense, Caesar raised his protest con- 
cerning the avoidance of all that was rare or unusual.' 

II. The second fragment which I would restore to the De 
analogia is less extensive and less important. It is derived, too, 
from a different source, but the confirmation of its genuineness 
depends upon a portion of Cicero's narrative. It is contained in 
a quotation which the elder Pliny incorporates into an enthusiastic 
apostrophe to Cicero {N. H. viL 117) : 

Salve primus omnium parens patriae appellate, primus in toga 
triumphum linguaeque lauream merite, et focundiae Latiarumque lit- 
terarum parens atque, ut dictator Caesar hostis quondam tuus de te 
scripsit, omnium triumphorum laurea maioTj quanto plus est ingenii 
Bomani terminoa in tantum promovisse quam imperii. 

It is obvious that Caesar in this somewhat fulsome praise alludes 
to the notorious verse of Cicero's poem De consulatu aiio: 

oedant anna togae, concedat laurea linguae. 

He accepts Cicero's own estimate of himself (perhaps with an 
aside to his friends), and pays it back with interest — omnium 
triumphorum laurea maior. That was spreading it on pretty 
thick, and we may believe that Cicero looked with some appre- 

1 As we see from Varro, cited by GeUins ii. 25. 9. It is probable that the words of 
Oicero {BrtUus 228), doctua vir et opHmis atudiis dedUtu, refer to his grammatical 
studies, and from the same passage we learn that he enjoyed the reputation of unim- 
peachable Latinity {bene Latine loquens), a judgment which is confirmed by Fronto, 
who places him among a group of authors partieulaHm eUganda, and by the citations 
of later grammarians. It should cause his soul unrest to know that the scholarship of 
our day assigns him to the Asiatic school (cf. Marx ProUg, in Auct, ad Her,, p. 140). 

s Sisenna autem quasi emendator sermonis usitati cum esse Tellet (Bruiue 269). 

' The relationship of the injunction of Oaesar to the practice of Sisenna is suggested 
also by Biarz loe, eit. (n. 1, aboTe), and by Beitsenstein M, Tereniiua Varro, etc. (Leip- 
zig, 1901), p. 68. 
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hension npon flattery from another which interpreted the signifi- 
cance of his own figurative laurea with such glossatorial literahiess. 
The praise was too strong to form a part of the direct quotation 
from Caesar which is made in the BrutuSy but allusion to it and 
cautious restriction of its validity are found there: 

hanc autem, inquit (Brutus), gloriam [viz., of being the princeps and 
inventor of oratorical abundance and embellishment at Bome] testi- 
moniumque Caesaris tuae quidem supplicationi non, sed triumphis mul- 
torum antepono (255). 

With these words, placed in the mouth of Brutus, Cicero 

prunes down the compliment of Caesar to a form tolerable for 

urbane acknowledgment: the extravagance of Caesar's omnium 

triumphorum laurea maior is reduced to a less invidious plane — 

triumphis multorum antepono. The whole of 255 £F. should be 

read in this connection, but the general considerations of the 

relative significance of oratorical (literary) and military values 

which are contained in the remaining laudatory words of Caesar — 

quanto plus est ingenii Romani terminos in tantum promovisse 

quam imperii — are reflected in the paragraph following, with a 

similar reduction of Caesar's extravagance of praise to a plane of 

acknowledged truth on which it can be accepted publicly without 

stultification: 

Verum quidem si audire volumus, omissis illis divinis consiliiB, quibus 
saepe oonstituta est imperatorum sapientia salus dvitatis aut beUi aut 
domi, multo magnus orator praeetat minutis imperatoribus (256). 

The fragment has not, of course, entirely escaped the vigilance 
of the editors of Caesar, but at some point in the progress of this 
phase of Caesarian scholarship, through some chance of allotment, 
it was assigned to the Anticato^^ where it threatens to make good 
its title, if only by right of squatter sovereignty. 

UifivKBSiTT OF Chicago 

Excursus : A Betkbencb to thb De oratore in Cassab's Antieato 

As a brief supplement to the foregoing, I would add here one other 
trace of contemporary allusion to the De oratore. Though it touches a 
different aspect of Cicero's argument and belongs to a later time, yet it 
affords welcome evidence of Caesar's acquaintance with the third book. 

1 Dinter iii, p. 186 ; Kftbler ill. 2, p. 14«. 
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In sections 52 ff. Crassus, instead of proceeding at once to a presenta- 
tion of the technological aspects of rhetorical amaiusj digresses to a 
consideration of the real nature of eloquence. It is, he affirms, one of 
the supreme virtues, the function of which is to put into effect by per- 
suasive speech the results of speculative thought and practical wisdom. 
And so it was conceived of by the early Greeks: hane cogitandi pro- 
nuntiandique rationem vimgue dicendi veieres Oraect sapientiam 
nominabant (56). But, under the influence of Socrates' criticisms, phi- 
losophy was detached from this original unity with much detriment to 
itself as well as to eloquence. To be suro a certain tendency toward 
specialization of activity had foreshadowed this differentiation, so that 
Pythagoras, Democritus, and Anaxagoras were primarily thinkers, The- 
mistocles, Pericles, and Theramenes were first of all statesmen, while 
Gorgias, Thrasymachus, and Isocrates were chiefly teachers. But aU 
conceived of the range of their activity in this broad and comprehensive 
spirit as an undivided imit. Even Socrates, though the inaugurator of 
the unhappy divorce of this ideal unity, was himself a product of the 
larger conception and a type of the power and versatility which it 
conveyed. 

The goal therefore, to which Crassus exhorts his listeners, is the 
realization of this older ideal (71 ff.), which should incorporate — whether 
under the name of eloquence or philosophy (142) — all of these activities 
in a single person. Of the examples dted from the pre-Socratic period 
it is obvious that Themistocles, Pericles, and Theramenes might be said 
to embody the conception most perfectly; for Pythagoras, Democritus, 
and Anaxagoras tended too obviously toward the exclusive pursuit of 
philosophy, while Gorgias, Thrasymachus, and Isocrates would suggest 
the one-sided study of eloquence. 

We have seen above how Caesar in paying compliment to Cicero took 
as his starting-point the suggestion which Cicero himself afforded. It 
will be apparent how in similar manner, in relation to the argument of 
the De oratore^ a compliment to Cicero might be framed, by the sugges- 
tion that in his own talents and career he exemplified the imion of wise 
statesmanship and eloquence, which he had himself set up as an ideal. 
It is in this sense, I think, that we are to understand the words of Caesar 
to which Plutarch alludes {Cic. S9): Uiik rwnv &crcXa {Kaurap) lyUiv 
#ca2 i^iXo^fiovcvfuvoi, wrrt koI ypoji^m koyw lyKmftMnt Karwyoc imyfio^mw 
riv re \iyw avrav koX rov )3ior cSs fidXurra rf IIcpiicXcovs ^ocjcdra tau ^vfpor 



CICERO'S AMALTHEUM 

Bt Frank Oardnbr Moorb 

Cicero's desire to imitate the Amaltheam of Atticos first 
appears in 61 b. g., in the well-known letter on the acquittal of 
Clodios (1. 16). Atticus had sent him certain epigrammata of 
his own production: EptgrammaUs tutSj quae in Amaltheo posu- 
istiy contenti erimtis, praeserUm cum et Thyillus nos reliquerUy et 
Archicts nihil de me scripserit (§ 16). 

The mention of Thyillus and Archias is sufficient evidence that 
the verses were in GreeL Clearly the statues or busts placed by 
Atticus in his Amaltheum were to be provided with suitable 
inscriptions in metrical form. The comparison with those men- 
tioned by Nepos is inevitable. The latter were, of course, in 
Latin, and Nepos found much to praise in their terseness (Nepos 
Att 18. 5, 6). He does not imply that Atticus honored any 
others than statesmen and generals with his elogia in four or five 
verses.' It was certainly in this class, rather than as an orator, 
that Cicero received his place among the statuary of his friend. 
There is no positive evidence that Atticus' collection of sculptured 
heroes of Roman history was limited to the Amaltheum, rather 
than variously disposed about the villa. But, with the certainty 
that he would place his friend's portrait in a position of honor, it 
is difficult to resist the conclusion that the essential feature of 
the Amaltheum was an out-of-door gallery of Romans eminent in 
public life or in warfare. 

At all events, Cicero was not merely curious to learn what this 
feature of Atticus' Epirote estate was. He knows enough of its 
nature already to desire to reproduce it upon his paternal Arpi- 
nas: Velim ad me scribaSy cuius modi sit *AfjLa\0€iov tuum^ quo 
omatuj qua rtyiroOwUf^ ef, quae po&mata quasque historias de 

iTliat Atticus' metrical elogia were at least in ciicnlation among his friends. If not 
fonnally published, is the only reasonable inference from the context in which Nepos 
mentions them, although the reference to imagines leaTes ns in doubt whether the 
biographer has in mind the original busts or statues, or drawings of some kind in 
an Mition de luxe, 
[Classical Pbxloloot I, April, 1906] 121 
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*Afia\0€ia habes, ad me mittas. Lubet mihi facere in Arpinati 
(§18). In view of the strange conflict of legends gathered about 
the name of Amalthea, it is not strange that he should ask to know 
Atticus' literary authorities, whether as a guide in the purchase 
of statues or reliefs, or merely for his own enlightenment as to 
what an Amaltheum was, as distinguished from an Academy, a 
Lyceum, and the other features prescribed by landscape archi- 
tects for the correct villa — much as the new-fledged country gen- 
tleman of today must needs discover pleached walks and all the 
other lore of the colonial garden. As for the first motive, the 
question of the sculptures is fully provided for under quo omatu, 
and we are forced to conclude that the second motive prevailed, 
but may well assume that something more than mere novelty 
attracted him to the idea; and the problem does not lose in 
interest on account of the uncertainty as to just what the Amal- 
theum of Atticus was. 

It has been held,' and is still maintained in Pauly-Wissowa, 
that the name was also given to the entire estate of Atticus near 
Buthrotum. Certainly it is a striking fact that there is no name 
for the estate corresponding to Farmianum^ ArpinaSj and the 
like. The practice for extra-Italian estates, to be sure, may have 
differed from the familiar custom, and one must regret the lack 
of accessible information as to how the Greeks named their coun- 
try places. Little light is thrown upon the name of Atticus^ 
estate by the commentators on Cicero^s Letters. Thus Tyrrell: 

Amalthea was a villa of Atticus in Epirus, so called from the neigh- 
bounng shrine of the nymph Amalthea. It is sometimes called Amah 
theum. The adjectival form is generally used as in Tusculanum^ but cf . 
Caieta^ above: Att. i. 4. 3.' 

Caietam .... omobo, however, is an inconclusive example, for 
the name of the town might be used in lieu of the name of the 
estate, just as Att. 2. 20. 2; ab Amalthea tenon commoveho^ does 
not prove that Atticus or Cicero would have thought of calling the 
estate itself Amalthea. Nothing more is involved than a graceful 
metonymy, as in Caieta above.' That the same figure would give 

lOrelli Oruym,, after Emeeti ; P&pe Eigennamen; Wernicke in Pauly-WisBOwa. 
SQn AU. 1. IS. 1. 

*Gf., in 1. 13. 1, the playful, and purely flguratlTe, caesia apud Amaltheam tuam 
Tictimis. 
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Amaltheum a wider range than ''shrine of Amalthea^' is obvious, 
but the single occurrence in Cicero {Leg. 2. 7) does not justify 
the assumption that the entire estate bore that name, and there is 
no other tangible evidence. AH the support to be found for that 
theory comes from association of the name with *Afid\$€ia^ ic^pa^ 
as applied to rich and well-watered estates or parks. But the 
passage' which is chiefly relied upon makes the *Afia\0€(a^ ic^pa^ 
a rdiro^ in an aXao^ ; in other words, plainly a limited spot, not 
the grove or park as a whole. Hence, conceding that the prover- 
bial significance of the term was amply satisfied by the plane 
groves of Atticus on the banks of the Thyamis,' proof that Amal- 
theum was equivalent to Villa Abbondanza, or meant to its owner 
anything more comprehensive than Cicero's Academy at his Tus- 
culanum, is entirely lacking. There can be small doubt that it 
was but one feature, like the Tusculan example just cited, or 
Hadrian's Canopus at TivolL 

To the question what the Amaltheum was, various answers have 
been given — a library,' a gymnasium,^ a museum,^ a sanctuary,* 
a building or room containing the library and portraits of famous 
Romans with pertinent inscriptions,^ the estate itself.' The only 
detailed discussion of the Amaltheum known to the writer is that 
of O. E. Schmidt,* who sees in it a garden-house, in form perhaps 
resembling a small basilica, with a fountain, and wall-paintings 
depicting scenes from the legends of Amalthea, interpreted by 
inscribed verses, while busts or statues of distinguished men with 
elogia completed the scheme of decoration. That it was a library 
rests upon no securer ground than the common fashion of adorn- 
ing libraries with the busts of eminent men of letters. The 
only literary man whom we know to have had a place in the 

1 Durifl ap. Athen. 12. 642 : koI rXficlop 'Ivrttwlov vSKitn AX^ot re MKWva9(u, icdXkn 
9id^opQP Ktd Kardfi^vTOP Moo'iF, 4w f koI r6>row riwik cfnu Ka\o6ftM90P *A/utKBtlai Kipat^ $ 
rhw TiXawa Kara9K96arai, 

«0f. Leg, 2. 7. 

sCf. the revised Stephanus, Kizolius, Idddell and Soott, Lewia and Short. 

4 Emesti (or a diaeta), * IdddeU and Soott. 

* Orelli, G^eors^ (Lewis and Short), the new Tke$auru$, 

7 Hofmann AusgewdhUe Brufe, ad toe., who adda a motlTe from the gipat 'AtmX- 
Bttati ^^wahrBcheinlich mn ansudeuten, daas die LektOre jener Bfloher die achOnste 
Kahrung ffir den Geiat sei." 

> Emesti, Tyrrell, Wernicke, loe. eit. ^Neue JakrMieher III (1890), pp. 8i6 ff. 
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Amaltheam is Cicero himself, and, as we have already seen, it 
is reasonably certain from what is said of the epigrammcUa 
that he was honored there as a statesman and savior of the 
state, not as an orator. The historical air of the place seems to 
have been one of its distinguishing features, and in view of the 
picturesque charms mentioned in Leg. 2. 7, we may safely infer 
that it was not a building simply, but a portion of the gardens, 
distinctively treated, and adorned with rows of statues — aSteges- 
allee rather than a Bavarian Walhalla. That the scheme of the 
landscape gardener was completed by at least one graceful struc- 
ture is highly probable, and here a kind of casino may well have 
contained a select library, possibly of an historical character. 
The nymph Amalthea, at least, was not forgotten, and her shrine 
may have been the only edifice. Minor features, such as eacedrae^ 
and fountains would scarcely have been omitted. If the important 
element had been a building, we should have had inquiries from 
Cicero in regard to the plan and style of the structure, and less 
emphasis upon the Toiro6€irla} 

If the associations of the Amaltheum were mainly with Roman 
history, one can not help wishing to know whether Atticus found 
a link between some one of the many Amalthea legends and his 
historical theme. It is not impossible that he may have accepted 
the identification of the nymph with the Sibyl of Cumae,' than 
whom no mythological figure might preside more worthily at a 
marble gathering of Roman men of action. But nothing can be 
discovered to make the conjecture more than a mere conjecture, 
reasonably derived, however, from the probability, that the cath- 
olic tastes of Atticus would lead him to draw out all the different 
suggestions of the name. That his villa lay on the road to Dodona, 
where the nymph had a cult, would be sufficient excuse for the 
erection of a new shrine with a certain interpretatio Romaiux^ 
even without assuming the previous existence of an older sanctuary 

1 Schmidt's limitation of rvr9999la to idyllic landscapes in the frescoes seems 
inoonclusiTe (pp. 341ff.)* ^or if a glowing description of Misemim and Puteoli or 
the charms of Syracuse {od AH, 1. 13. 6; Verr, i. 117 ff.) was a rowo^t^ta^ the same 
term might be used in begging a description of his Amaltheum from the owner. 

>Suidas 949 Bekker: Lact. Inst, 1. 6; Isld. Orig, 8. 8. 6: septima Cumana nomine 
Amalthaea, quae noTem libros attulit Tarquinio Frisco ; Serr. on Aen, vi. 72 makes 
Amalthea the name of the old woman who came to Tarquin. 
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on or near his estates. The whole r^on was full of associations 
with the legend of Aeneas. Near by was an Ilium and other 
Trojan names connected with the Helenas story — names which 
no one would think of accepting, if it were not for the testimony 
of Varro,* who had seen the country — was it on a visit to Atticus? 
Returning to Cicero and his desire to have an Amaltheum of 
his own, after the letter of 61, making inquiries and announcing 
his wish (1. 16. 18), he writes in the middle of the following 
year (2. 1. 11), begging Atticus to come and inspect: Amalthea 
mea te exspectat et indigei tut. In April, 59, he acknowledges 
the receipt of further suggestions: De *A^\0€ia quod me 
admones, non neglegemus (2. 7. 5). A visit was really expected, 
at first at the Formianum and then at the Arpinas (2. 16. 4), 
but we have no means of knowing whether Atticus in person 
aided in planning the Amaltheum. The prooemium to the second 
book of the Laws describes the impressions of Atticus on the 
occasion of his first visit' to the ancestral home of Cicero. After 
walking about in the gardens by the Liris the three speakers in 
the dialogue now come to the small island at the mouth of the 
lesser stream, the Fibrenus. It is the Insula Fibrent^ or Insula 
Arpinas^ often claimed as the actual birthplace of the orator.* 
But nothing can be clearer from the present passage than that the 
house was not upon this islet, which was a quiet and meditative 
spot, barely large enough for a palaestra. After Atticus has 
glowingly described the picturesqueness of the place, Marcus 

1 Serr. on Aen, 8. 349: Varro Bpiri ae fuiase dioit et omnia looa iadem did nomi- 
nibua, quae poeta coxnmemorat, ae Tidiase. 

'Cf. 2. 2: antea miiabar .... cogitabam .... none contra miror. 

8£ven Hfllaen seema to place the entire Arpinaa upon thia diminutive ialand (Pauly- 
Wiawwa)— a view which conflicta with the paasage in the Laws. Mommaen placed 
the villa on the eite of laola di Sora {OIL, X. 1^ p. 668). Schmidt identiflee the Insula 
Fibreni with the Camello ialand, about a mile above the delta at the confluence (p. 886). 
But thia ia to ignore the plain language of Leg. 2. 6: atatim praecipitat in lirem [ao. 
Fibrenua] . Hence the ialet muat have been in the delta, and ita gradual diaappea r anoe 
would not be aurpriaing. Too much weight seema to have been given by Schmidt to 
an iaolated fragment of a later book — the auggeetion that the apeakera return to the 
Idria. But while 2. 1 appears to promiae the concluaion of the diaoourae at the ialand — 
in inaula quae eat in Flbreno .... aermoni reliquo demua operam aedentee, it ia not 
safe in an unfiniahed work to conclude that the promiae waa literally fulfilled. We 
are not even aure that the dialogue waa completed the aame day. Finally the apot 
which the apeakera are leaving in the fragment from the fifth book ia a young planta- 
tion, and deficient in ahade — no mention of ialand or Fibrenna. 
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remarks that the Thyamis most be in no way inferior, and Qoin- 
tu8 adds: Eat ita^ ut dicia; cave enim putea Attici noatri AmaU 
thio plcUaniaqtie tllia quicquam eaae prcteclaritta. The point of 
comparison is not between the whole Arpinas and the entire 
estate of Atticns in Epirus. The island in the Fibrenns is com- 
pared with a spot by the banks of the Thyamis, the modica 
palaeaira npon the island with the gymnaaium} of Atticns — his 
Amalthenm. In other words, it seems perfectly clear that this 
island palaestra was the spot where the Amalthenm was to have 
been reproduced. That it was never actually carried to comple- 
tion' is to be inferred from the absence of any allusion to the 
subject in this passage. If the plan had been carried out, it would 
be difficult to account for the omission of any mention of it in 
such a context. Cicero in doing the honors of the Arpinas for 
Atticns, on his first visit, could hardly have failed to mention a 
feature directly borrowed from the villa in Epirus, and to point 
out with pride, or with deprecating modesty, his open-air Temple 
of Fame. Evidently the project was almost forgotten after ten 
years or more, much as the more famous project for a Fanum 
Tulliaef after filling a large place in the correspondence with 
Atticns, finally disappears from view. 

We may be sure that Cicero^s passing interest in the Amalthenm 
of Atticns had no special connection with the various Amaltheas 
of conflicting legends, unless possibly the identification with the 
Cumaean Sibyl appealed to him. What attracted him seems to 
have been the series of busts or statues of Roman worthies with 
suitable inscriptions. For this purpose the general form of a 
palaestra was well suited. If we are right in holding that the 
plan was abandoned before completion, we may well believe that 
embarrassment over the question of a statue of himself on his 
own estate was not without its share in his change of purpose. 

Dartmouth Collboe 

1 That gymnasium and palaestra were interchangeable terms is shown by Vitruvius 
6. 11; cf. Att, 1. 10. 3: quae tibi palaestra gymnasiique videbuntur esse (epexegetic 
•que) ; cf . ibid. 1. 8. 2 : gymnasU xystique. 

*Ad AU. 2. 3. 2 is understood by Schmidt as referring to the Amalthenm (p. 843). 
Atticus in a letter of December, GO, has objected to the small size of the windows in a 
structure upon which Cyrus the architect was then engaged. It is not improbable that 
this may have had to do with the Amalthenm, but in a letter written six months after 
the Amalthea mea te exspectat, etc., the allusion is far from certain. 



DID WOMEN TESTIFY IN HOMICIDE CASES AT 

ATHENS ? 

Bt RoBKBT J. BONlfEB 

According to the accepted view, women were not competent 
witnesses in Athenian courts. This conclusion is not based upon 
any distinct statement in our authorities, but is a matter of in- 
ference from the absence of explicit reference to the testimony 
of women in any of the extant cases.' There is, however, a pas- 
sage in a speech attributed to Demosthenes which can be satisfac- 
torily explained only by assuming that, in cases of homicide^ 
women, and children as well, regularly appeared in the capacity 
of witnesses. The plaintiff in the case against Euergus and 
Mnesibulus (xlvii) for perjury gives a lively account of an assault 
upon a freedwoman in his service. The defendants, together with 
their kinsman Theophemus, visited the plaintiff's house during 
his absence for the purpose of making a seizure of property to 
satisfy a judgment which Theophemus had obtained. Their pro- 
ceedings were so violent that the slaves took refuge in their own 
separate apartments and by their shouts alarmed the neighbor- 
hood. Agnophilus, who happened to be passing, approached the 
house, but discreetly refrained from entering in the absence of 
the owner. In the meantime the defendants and their companion 
had effected an entrance into the women's apartments, where they 
found the mistress of the house, the children, and an aged freed- 
woman who lived with them. While defending her master's 
property the old servant was so cruelly maltreated by Theophemus 
and Euergus that she afterward died. After her death the 
plaintiff consulted the expounders (^{in^Ta/), who instructed 
him regarding the procedure to be followed in such cases for the 
purpose of purification. At his request they advised him further 
with reference to legal proceedings against the perpetrators of 
the outrage. For two reasons they did not deem it advisable for 

1 Meier-^hoemann-Lipsius Der atUaeke IVoctfM, p. 876. 
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him to attempt to prosecnte. In the first place, the only wit- 
nesses of the assault were his wife and children; for the servants 
had shut themselves up in their apartments and the neighbors 
had declined to interfere, although two of them had seen the men 
departing with their plunder.' But the most serious difficulty 
lay in establishing the right to prosecute, as the deceased was 
neither his relative nor his slave. The expounders admitted that 
he and his wife and children might take a solemn oath in the 
Palladium, but they would thereby be in danger of incurring the 
odium of perjury.' Being averse to exposing himself and his 
family to public odium by a false oath, he let the matter drop 
after further consultation with friends.' 

It remains to determine the nature of these contemplated oaths. 
Clearly they were intended to substantiate the claim to relation- 
ship between the prosecutor and the deceased. For the law 
required from the prosecutor an oath to this effect in all prosecu- 
tions for homicide. tceXevei yhp 6 v6/jlo^ roif^ irpotn/jicovTa^ hre^iivai 
fi^xpi avey^ioS&Vj seal iv r^ Hpx^ Siopt^erai S rt irpotrrjicmv iarl, tchv 
oU^Tff^ ^, Toviwv tA9 hrta/cijy^i^ ehai (72).* Moreover, if the 
plaintifiTs account of the assault be correct, this is the only part 
of the case that would necessitate the committing of perjury ; and 
he freely admits that the oath would be false. That the women 
and children then had the right to appear publicly in the case 
and make solemn oaths is beyond question. But in what capacity 
would they have appeared? Would they appear as joint prosecu- 
tors,' as regular witnesses, or as special witnesses to the fact of 
relationship? The data are not sufficient to afford an entirely 

1 Dem. xWii. GO. 

' Atf-r^ €l dtofut hrl IlaKkadltfi a&r6s Kal ii yvrii koI rd Tcuila koX narapdffwBt avroit 

i\yt, 0^n^et (70). 

' ^€6ffa^0ai Si Tp^ OfjMS Kal du>fjL6aa^0ai airr^ koX t6w vUw koX r^r Tvvauca odx &r 
MXuffffa (73). I prefer Dareste's interpretation of this pasBage: '^pour rien au 
monde je n^auraia touIu mentir deyant vous ni me parjurer ni fatre parjurer mon fils 
et ma femme." Liddell and Scott, followed by Kennedy, take htoiUtaarOoA rbw vl6w 
to mean ** to swear by his son's head." Beiske (Indices Qraeeitatis in oratores Attiooa 
s. V.) offers the same explanation. 

^Cf. Philippi Der Areopag^ p. 80; Guggenheim Die Bedeutung der Folterung im 
cUHsehen Processes p. 4. 

'SeTeral persons might be prosecutors in the same case ; cf . Antiphon ▼!. 16. 
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satisfactory answer. It is true that the expounders virtually call 
them witnesses when they say : iireiBii airm fJi^v ov irapeyAfov^ 17 8i 
ywif ical r^ iratS^a, aXXot B^ aoi fjidfyrvpe^ ov/c eiaiv (69). Besides, 
it is assumed that a conviction was possible, and it is scarcely 
probable that there could be any well-grounded hope of success 
without the testimony of eyewitnesses, even though the circum- 
stantial evidence against the accused was strong. But if they 
joined in the prosecution, they could not appear as witnesses. In 
any event they would swear to the same thing that the prosecutor 
swore to in his StwfjuHria, when the case came up for preliminary 
hearing, and would virtually be witnesses in the case. It is impos- 
sible to say under what, if any, limitations they would appear. 

Though the passage has often been discussed, Mederle alone, 
so far as I am aware, has touched the question here raised.^ He 
regards the oath of the wife as a regular evidentiary oath. But 
such an oath could not be taken without the consent' of the de- 
fendants, and it is scarcely conceivable that if the facts were as 
the speaker alleges, they would be so blind to their own interests 
as to admit into court the only eyewitnesses of the fatal assault. 
It would be better to refuse the challenge to accept the oath, as 
litigants almost invariably do in the Orators.' But the fact that 
the contemplated oath referred to the question of relationship 
seems to exclude the possibility of its being an evidentiary oath. 
For, had an opportunity for tendering an oath been afforded, the 
woman would undoubtedly have sworn to the identity of the 
plaintiffs as perpetrators of the fatal outrage. 

Equally unsatisfactory is Mederle^s contention that the boy 
(tov viSv) was old enough to appear as a regular witness. The 
word vUk certainly affords no indication that the boy was an adult, 
for elsewhere (xxx. 88) we find Demosthenes using vUU avSpe^ to 
denote grown-up sons. And, furthermore, while in one passage 
(72) the plaintiff speaks of the fact that only one of his children 

iPhilippi op. ct'f., pp. 58, 80 if., 92; Guggenheiin op, eit., p. 4; Mederle De iuri$ 
iurandi in lite AtUca decern oratorum cutate um, p. 29. 

'Meier-Schoemann-Iiipeius, p. 900. 

sOnly one instance of the acceptance of an evidentiary oath appears in the Orators : 
Dem. xL 10. Pliilippi (op. ctt., p. 91) is of the opinion that challenges have no place in 
courts dealing with homicide. 
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took the oath, in an earlier passage (70) all the children {ircuSia) 
were to take the oath. Thus Mederle fails to explain how the 
other children could have taken an oath. In discussing Plato's 
extension of the rules to include children, Bentzsch' says that, 
not being sui iuris, they could neither take an oath nor be pun- 
ished for perjury. He believes, however, that it is quite probable 
that they might appear at the preliminary inquiry {irpoSuccuria) 
in Athens in cases of homicide and tell what they knew without 
being sworn. As he neglects to cite any authority for this remark- 
able opinion, it is impossible to say whether he had this case in 
mind or not. 

If women were to be allowed to testify in any case at all, it cer- 
tainly would, according to modem notions, be in homicide cases. 
Greek feeling on this point very probably was the same as ours, 
if we may judge from Plato's provision (Legg, 937 a) for admitting 
the testimony of slaves and children in these cases. 

Plato's rules regarding the competency of witnesses afford 
by implication a striking confirmation of the view that women 
were competent witnesses in homicide cases. While it is impos- 
sible to discover how far Plato's rules were intended to change 
or modify the Attic law of his day, it is certain that he makes 
that law his starting-point. His system is confessedly incom- 
plete. Matters of simple procedure, for example, are to be worked 
out by those who are to put his system into practice (855 d). 
Only those matters which he regards as essential are worked out 
in detail. Sometimes he adopts the provisions of Athenian law 
as they stand. A good example of this in the law of evidence is 
the rule which excuses a man from testifying after a second con- 
viction for perjury.' At other times he departs entirely from the 
usages of his day.' But still there are obvious gaps which could 
not very well be left for future legislators to supply. An example 
in point is his neglect to specify in detail who are to be compe- 
tent witnesses. After providing for a compulsory process for 

^De 9lKTt ^f€v9o/uifirvpUtw in iure Attico, p. 17. 

^Legg, 987 e; Hyperide$ W. 12. 

*Cf. Legg, 866 d if., where he gires in detaU the procedure to be adopted by the 
Jadfoi in reaching a dedaion. 
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recalcitrant witnesses, be goes on to make special provisions 
regarding women, slaves, children, and those who have been twice 
or thrice convicted of perjury. Undoubtedly he intended to con- 
fine to male citizens in full possession of civic rights the general 
right to testify, as was the practice in Athenian law, although he 
says nothing about it. Another instance in which he must be 
understood as tacitly adopting some Athenian rule is in regard to 
women's testifying in homicide cases. Women over forty years 
are to have a general right to give evidence in any case, and 
slaves and children are to be allowed under special restrictions 
to testify in cases of homicide {Legg. 937 a). On the face of it, 
women under forty years would be in a poeition before the courts 
inferior to that of slaves and children {iraiSi), This anomaly 
has been explained by pointing out that infancy in Plato's system 
extends to thirty years in the case of a man and to forty in the 
case of a woman. waiSi would thus mean 'infant," either male 
or female in the special sense Plato has elsewhere attached to it 
by implication.^ But an examination of the passages cited from 
Plato fails to disclose any good ground for this view. In his 
system a woman of forty years or more could be a party in a suit 
or a witness; she could also hold a state office. And in case of 
wrongdoing toward her parents she was liable, if under forty, to 
a summary trial before the magistrates {Legg, 937 a, 785 6, 932 6). 
All that one may reasonably conclude from these provisions is 
that certain privileges were withheld until full maturity. For the 
fact that marriage and participation in war as soldiers were per- 
mitted to women at a much earlier age shows that these restrictions 
do not by any means imply infancy (Legg. 185 b), Certain restric- 
tions upon the full exercise of the rights of citizenship appear in 
Athens.' The explanation of this anomaly must be that Plato 
starts with the Athenian practice which admitted women to testify 
in cases of homicide, and extends this same right to *4nfants^' — 
i. e., infants in Attic law as his readers would naturally under- 
stand it — and to slaves. Next he proceeds to increase the privi- 
leges of women by allowing them to testify in any case, provided 
they are over forty years of age. 

1 Guggenheim op, eU., p. 18. < GUbert Greek Conetitutianal AnUquUiee, p. 199. 
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The absence of distinct instances where women actnally did 
testify need occasion no surprise. Women who lived in seclusion, 
as did the women of Athens, would rarely participate in, or be 
present at, any deed of violence. Moreover, comparatively few 
cases of homicide are dealt with, or even mentioned incidentally, 
in the extant speeches. And in only two of these half-dozen 
cases' was a woman involved. In the Choreutes and Herodes 
murder trials in Antiphon (v, vi) no woman was connected with 
the case. In the poisoning case (i) there is a woman but she is 
the defendant, and could not in any event be available as a wit- 
ness. In the Eratosthenes murder trial (Lys. i) a woman was 
involved, but as she was the wife of the defendant and paramour 
of the slain man, it is not difficult to account for her non-appear- 
ance. In the trial of Agoratus (Lys. xiii) there was nothing that 
required the testimony of a woman. 

UNrVBBSITT OF ChIOAGO 

1 Theee do not include the fictitious cases of the TetraloffUa of Antiphon. 



THE DATE OP NOTITIA AND CURIOSUM 

Bt Elmbb Tbusbdsll Mekbhx 

The two related statistical documents of the fourth century 
cdmmonly called the NotUia and Curiosum have had a history 
varied and interesting enough to furnish the plot for a novel of 
adventure. They sprang from a common source, but hardly lived 
long enough in an unsullied existence to recognize their own 
individuality. Neither, indeed, accurately represented their com- 
mon parent, and the craft of man immediately began its confus- 
ing work with them. Some details were speedily added to each 
by way of improvement, to bring them "up to date." A genera- 
tion later one was still further emended by borrowing from the 
other, and the resultant combination was drawn upon for other 
documents. The details of the history from now on till the great 
awakening of interest in the topography of ancient Rome that 
marks the fifteenth century appear to have been insufficiently 
investigated. Some young student may do us a considerable ser- 
vice by a comparative study of all the extant manuscripts of both 
Notitia and Curiosum in the light of the other documents more 
or less allied with them. But upon the approach of the fifteenth 
century they were no longer to be allowed to ramble about as 
irresponsible and anonymous vagrants. Signorili ascribed the 
authorship of one of them, at least, to the well-deserving Paul the 
Deacon. Later scholars went him several better. Flavio Biondo 
attributed a poor copy of the Curiosum to Sextus Bufus. Giano 
Parisio entered the fray, and after duly interpolating a copy 
already bountifully interpolated by Pomponio Leto, printed the 
result as the work of Publius Victor, apparently a specially con- 
jured-up double of Aurelius Victor. Later on this pseudo-author 
appears as Publius Aurelius Victor, or as Publius Fabius Victor. 
Then that ever-active falsifier, Pirro Ligorio, took a hand, and 
still further interpolated the pseudo- Victor, writing it out in an 
imitation of ancient majuscules, with intent to deceive. Onofrio 
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Panvinio, honest man, came into possession of this manuscript of 
Ligorio, interpolated it boldly in, as he himself proclaimed, ''sex- 
centi loci,^^ and published the result with cheerful vanity in 1558. 
This book was widely used, and, as the irony of fate would have 
it, was generally believed to represent an original of which the 
real Notitia and Curiosum (still known) were held to be but 
stupid and blundering epitomes. Thus matters continued till 
Sarti, in the last century, succeeded in shattering the imposing 
claims of mingled fraud and blunder, and restoring the modest 
rightful heirs to their own again. 

Thus far the outline history of the case, which may be sifted 
in detail out of the pages of Preller, Urlichs, Jordan, De Bc^i, 
and Mommsen. If only these documents were persons, is there 
not here the material for a plot of the good old-fashioned sort? 

In consideration of the complication of the text of Notitia and 
Curiosum by reason of interpolations and alterations that date 
back to a very early period in their existence, it is not strange 
that scholars since the return of sanity have been at variance on 
many points concerning them. The original text of each is still 
somewhat open to question; the precise relation of one to the 
other, and of both to their common source, admits of further 
investigation ; and on the question of the date to which the com- 
position of each is to be assigned there has been, and is still, 
a difference of opinion. Bunsen, for example [Beschreibung d, 
Stadt Rom I, p. 175) , believed the Notitia to have been com- 
posed before the time of Constantine, and the Curiosum no earlier 
than the sixth century. Becker was at first disposed to ascribe 
both Begionaries to the fifth century, along with the Notitia 
Dignitatum [Handbuch d. rdm. Alterthilmer I, p. 71) but later 
concluded that they were of Constantinian origin {ibid., p. 709). 
Preller assigned the Curiosum, in its existent form, to some time 
between 357 a. d. and the reign of the younger Theodosius 
(408-50) and the Notitia, which he believed to be merely a 
recension of the Curiosum, to that reign {Regionen d, Stadt Rom, 
p. 66). Mommsen ascribed the Notitia to the year 334, and the 
Curiosum to a period anywhere between 357 and the eighth 
century {Abh. d. sdchs. OeselL d. Wiss. II, pp. 549 ff. ; III, 
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pp. 269 ff .). Jordan places the Notitia between 334 and 357 (pos- 
sibly between 337 and 357 ; Topog. d. Stadt Rom II, p. 9) , and the 
Curiosum between 357 and 450 (possibly between 357 and 403; 
ibid, I, pp. 49 ff. ; II, p. 540). Richter {Topog. von Rom^ P« 7) 
assigns the Notitia precisely to the year 354, and the Curiosum 
to the year 357, or a time not very long ("nicht allznweit") there- 
aJFter. But this last remark evidently frightens him a bit, for he 
hastens to say that the lack of mention by the Curiosum of the 
restored and renamed Pons Aurelias and Pons Probi is no sure 
indication that it was composed before 450 A. D. Lanciani be- 
lieves the Notitia to date from 334, and the Curiosum from or 
after 357 {Ruins and Excavations^ p. vii). And finally, our 
own Professor Platner ( Topography and Monuments of Ancient 
Romej p. 5) says: "The Notitia dates from 334, the Curiosum 
from about 357 A. d.," though he could hardly believe it possible, 
I should judge, that the date of the Curiosum could be in any 
case earlier than 357. He does not take space, however, to assign 
any reasons for his conclusion. 

Now it will be observed that all this variation of opinion about 
the dates of Notitia and Curiosum tends to narrow decidedly as 
w<e come down the years from Bunsen's time to our own. This 
is doubtless to be ascribed partly to the natural growth in judg- 
ment that one age ought to show as above its predecessors, and 
partly also to an equally natural tendency, but one not always, I 
fear, safely founded, to insist on the possibility of fixing an abso- 
lute date for everything that must have had an absolute date. 
The mind can not be happy without dates. The Notitta^ then, 
appears to be finally penned up between at most 334 and 357, 
and only the Curiosum to roam more widely afield, being itself 
limited, however, by an earlier date beyond which it can not 
retreat, namely, the year 357. The necessary limitations of space 
in this journal preclude the examination and discussion of the 
arguments that led the authorities whom I have cited to the con- 
clusions adopted by them. I may remark, however, that those 
who assign the Notitia definitely to the year 334 appear to follow 
Mommsen therein (I must not include in this statement Professor 
Platner, of whose reasons I know nothing), and those who assign 
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the Curiosum to 857 precisely, or to a period not far removed 
therefrom, seem to be actuated mainly by a shuddering dread of 
the huge vagueness that lies beyond, and therefore cling as closely 
as possible to the boundary-stone they are sure of, without having 
a confident reason for their action. In venturing to set forth 
briefly my own opinion on this vexed question of date I must con- 
fine myself to the minimum sufficiens of argument, and must repeat 
many things that are well known. 

The general identity of Notitia and Curioaum shows clearly 
that they are either derived the one from the other, or both from 
a common original. Let us assume for a moment the former of 
these two alternatives. Now, the Notitia contains some forty 
particulars, great or small, that are not found in the Curtosum, 
while the Curio8um contains only ten that are not found in the 
Notitia^ and at least three of these, as I shall remark below, are 
clearly glosses of a later date than the proper topographical items 
(the earliest known manuscript of the Curioaum is of the eighth 
century). Furthermore, the order of particulars is several times 
different in the two documents, and in general (though it can not 
be made out for every instance), where this variation occurs, 
Curio8um appears to be right and Notitia wrong. Under our 
provisional assumption, then, the Curioaum must be viewed as 
an abbreviated, and, in point of order, corrected, edition of the 
Notitia, with a very few later interpolations, or the Notitia as a 
considerably interpolated, and occasionally dislocated, edition of 
the Curioaum, Now, of these two possibilities, can any student 
of the natural history of such texts, and of the times in which 
they were written, have the slightest hesitation in affirming that 
the latter, and not the former, alternative is thus far the only 
possible one? The natural tendency (even as illustrated by the 
immediately later history of the texts themselves) is toward inter- 
polation, not toward purging — is toward inaccuracy, not toward 
accuracy. Notitia must be a redaction of Curioaum, rather than 
the reverse. (See also a different form of argument in Jordan 
Topog. II. 1.) 

But Notitia can not be a redaction of Curioaum; for by no 
means all of the particulars in the latter are of late origin, and in 
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a so richly interpolated edition as Notitia there would be no suf- 
ficient reason to account for the omission of most of these details 
peculiar to Curiosum^ if Notitia were descended from Curiosum, 
Moreover, one of these details certainly could not have been 
omitted from Notitia, if it had stood in its source. In the ** first 
Appendix" Curiosum reads: Obulisci VI in circo maxima duo 
minor habet pedes LXXXVII8 maior habet pedes CXXIIS. 
Notitia^ on the other hand, reads merely: Obolisci V in ciroo 
maxima unus alius pedes LXXXVIIIS (so cod. A; but cod. S 
agrees upon the one obelisk). The Notitia, then, can not con- 
ceivably be descended from the Curiosum, 

We are therefore driven to adopt the second of our original 
alternatives, that the Notitia and Curiosum are each descended 
from a common source. I should like to take space to show that 
the two lines of descent are pure — that is, that there was no 
cross-fertilization until a period later than that to which we can 
trace the texts backward ; but that may for the present purpose 
be assumed. 

If, now, the Notitia and the Curiosum are both descended 
from a common source, to what period is that source, in its latest 
traceable form, to be assigned? I do not raise here the question 
as to the period of its original compilation, and its original form, 
nor the question whether the two appendices formed part of the 
document in its original form. These questions are too far- 
reaching for the necessary limits of this paper. 

As I have pointed out, a comparison of Notitia and Curiosum 
shows that, assuming there has been no cross-copying, the latter 
contains at most but few additions to the common source. If, 
now, either Notitia or Curiosum mentioned but one or two build- 
ings of Constantine's time, we might possibly be justified in 
regarding these, even in the Curiosum, as interpolations, made 
later than the time of the common origin of the two Begionaries; 
and, since the Notitia contains so many additional items, the 
occurrence of these one or two identical Constantinian items in 
both documents would be no proof that they stood also in the 
common source. The latest form of the source might well be, 
then, of an earlier date than the reign of Oonstantine. But both 
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Notitia and Curtosum enumerate four stmctores of Constantine's 
time — the Thermae, the Basilica, an Arch (in Beg. XI, and 
therefore not the arch near the Colosseum), and a Portico. In 
consideration of the scanty indications of interpolation in the 
Curiosunij these identical items, though few, yet appear to be too 
many to allow us to consider them as interpolations. I agree, 
therefore, with those who consider it proved that the source, in 
its latest form, was of Constantine's time. 

Now, of the four buildings mentioned, the Basilica alone can 
be dated within reasonable limits. Aurelius Victor [De Caes. 
40. 26) says it was built by Maxentius (therefore between 306 
and 312), but dedicated (or re-dedicated?) by the senate to Con- 
stantine. (In the Notitia it is called bczailica Constanlinianay 
both under Beg. IV and in the first Appendix; in the Curio9um 
it appears as basilica noua under the Begion, but as basilica 
Constantiniana in the Appendix. In the source, therefore, both 
appellations probably stood combined — basilica Constantiniana 
et noua^ or basilica Constantiniana uel noua; cf. the similar pair 
of formal and popular designations, Romanum and magnum^ of 
the Forum in the heading of Beg. IX.) The Thermae were 
apparently not begun till at least 312 (Aur. Vict. De Caes. 
40. 27), and must have taken some years to complete, as they 
were very extensive ; but they might well have been mentioned 
by name before their actual completion. The Arch, if the lanus 
Quadrifrons of the Velabrum (so Bunsen, Nissen, Jordan, and 
others) was apparently not begun till at least 312 (Nissen D(zs 
Templum, pp. 210 ff.) . Of the Portico nothing further is known. 
The ^^source," accordingly, must have assumed its final form no 
earlier than 312, and probably a year or two later, to allow for 
the mention by name of Thermae and Arch, and perhaps for the 
double designation of the Basilica. But, on the other hand, it 
could not have reached its final form by the time the Arch of 
Constantine near the Colosseum was built, and the Temple of 
Bomulus finished and dedicated to Constantine, for in its evident 
plan to include the recent structures of Constantine's reign it 
could hardly have passed over these prominent monuments. The 
temple was dedicated to Constantine in, or after, 315, according 
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to current notions, since its dedicatory inscription mentioned that 
emperor with the title of Maximus, and his first use of that title 
has been assigned to the year 315, on the basis of EckheFs inves- 
tigation of the evidence from coins (Eckhel VIII, p. 94). It 
seems more reasonable to assume this earliest possible date for the 
dedication, since the temple was partly built by Maxentius, who 
had been dead already three years (De Rossi, in Bull. Crist 1867, 
pp. 66 ff.) ; and 315 is surely the date of the inscriptions on the 
arch near the Colosseum. The ''source,'' then, took its final shape 
certainly before 315, and as certainly after 312 — perhaps in 314. 

Both Notitia and Curiosum are, therefore, productions of a 
date later than 314. As to the terminus ante quem^ let us deal 
with the Curiosum first. Of all the specifications peculiar to that 
document alone, there is only one that clearly refers to an erec- 
tion of later date than the source. That is the specification of the 
second obelisk in the Circus Maximus, already mentioned; and 
this obelisk was set up in 357 A. D. (Amm. Marc. xvii. 4. 14). 
The precision of manner in which the new item is included, with 
the careful specification of height to the half-foot, joined to the 
fact that no other structures clearly erected later than the 
''source'' are gathered in (not the Temple of Romulus, nor the 
Arch near the Colosseum, nor even the Equus Constantini of 
334; see below) strongly suggests that the mention of the new 
obelisk was added to the MS of the Curiosum very shortly after 
its erection, and that as an isolated, contemporary fact, not as the 
result of a formal revision of the document, which would certainly 
have involved more changes. 

But there are three other phrases found in the Curiosum 
alone that, to judge from their character and tone, must have 
been of a considerably later origin than 357. They have a dis- 
tinctly mediaeval flavor and air. Two of them are lexicographical 
glosses; viz., the addition of the words quod est putea to lacos^ 
and of qu^d est sicessos to latrinae puhlicae^ in the second 
Appendix. The third is mythological, reminding one of the 
Mirahilia: under Reg. XIV, where the Notitia^ doubtless repro- 
ducing accurately the "source," reads merely Herculem cuban- 
tem^ the Curiosum reads, Herculem sub terram medium cubantem 
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8ub quern plurimum auri posUus est. Such gloBsee as these are 
likely to have crept into the text — or into the margin, at least — 
nearer the date of onr earliest MS (s. VIII) than 357 a. d. If it 
could be proved that the writer of that MS found them in the 
margin of his immediate exemplar, we might, in our assignment 
of the date of origin of the Curiosum, simply disregard them, and, 
in the lack of other evidence, fall back upon 357, or a date very 
soon thereafter, as the date of the document as a whole. But, 
though trivial, and even foolish, they do not stand on an essen- 
tially different foundation as parts of the MS from the mention 
of the second obelisk. That mention was indubitably not due, 
as I have pointed out, to a formal revision of the document, 
which would surely have led to more far-reaching changes. It is 
a gloss, like any other. That it is a valuable, and a datable, 
gloss is our good fortune. But to assign the birthday of the 
document to the date of that particular gloss, merely because its 
date only happens to be known within probably a few months, is to 
employ language in an arbitrary and mialeading way. And as to 
the five other items or words peculiar to the Curioaum (Regg. II 
Dcuyicuviy III ludum magnum, VIII et Mineructey IX Nepiuniy 
and Mineruam Calcidicam; see above for Beg. IV hdsilicam 
nouam), it is impossible to say whether they were added (prob- 
ably as isolated glosses) before or after 357. 

Jordan was inclined to think that the Curioaum was composed 
into its extant form (exclusive of the three late glosses mentioned 
above) before 403 A. d., on the ground that otherwise the re- 
newed gates of the Honorian wall would naturally have been 
mentioned (of course in the Appendix). That might be true, if 
the Curiosum had ever been subjected to a formal revision and 
correction. So would some other things have then been included. 
But the absence of these, and the presence of but very few par- 
ticulars apparently or certainly not found in the ''source," are 
conclusive against the occurrence of any such formal scholastic, 
or official, or quasi-official, revision. Therefore nothing about 
the date of the document can be concluded from the absence of 
mention of these gates. The same may be said about other sim- 
ilar suggestions. 
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All, then, that can be reasonably affirmed about the date of 
the Curiosum is that a certain statistical document, having an 
origin in official sources, assumed, in 314 A. D., or at a date not 
more than a year removed from that in either direction, the form 
from which, before, or very soon after, 357 A. D., a copy was 
made; and this, with the gradual accumulation of a very few 
desultory glosses (one of which can be assigned to an origin not 
earlier than 357 a. d., and probably at most but a very little later), 
was the ancestor, not many generations removed, of our Curiosum 
of the eighth century. 

Now we are prepared to deal with the question of the Notitia! s 
date. Here again, as for the Curiosum^ the terminus post quern 
is 314 A. D. (or plus or minus a year). And again, like the CurU 
osum, of the variations peculiar to this particular document (and 
there are forty of them, great and small) one can be dated with 
a fair degree of probability. In the eighth region (Forum Bo- 
manum) the Notitia mentions in immediate connection with the 
senate-house, an equus Constantini (of course an equestrian 
statue). Similarly, the anonymous compiler (s. VIII) of the 
itinerary preserved at Einsiedeln mentions as on the right hand 
after passing down the Via di Marforio, and under the Arch of 
Severus, and just before turning around the comer of S. Adriano 
into the Subura, a cauallus Constantini (Urlichs Cod. Vrb. 
Rom. Topog.j p. 71). And the same Einsiedeln MS, in the 
accompanying collection of inscriptions, gives an inscription m 
basi Constantini^ datable as of 334 a. d., from the specified name 
of the consul ordinarius; and this inscription occurs in immediate 
coimection with that on the Arch of Severus {ibid.^ p. 63). Now, 
it is of course not absolutely certain that the basis Constantini of 
the inscription is that of the cauallus Constantini of the Itiner- 
ary; but the lack of mention by either document of other Con- 
stantinian monuments in the immediate neighborhood makes the 
probability very decided that the two items refer to the same 
thing. Furthermore, the similar collocation of the equus Con- 
stantini of the Notitia^ and the cauallus Constantini of the Itin- 
erary, with the similar lack of mention in the Notitia of any 
more adjacent Oonstantinian structures, establishes a like strength 
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of probability that they refer to the same statue. Therefore the 
oonclusion is tolerably certain that the equus Canatantini of the 
Notitia was set up in 334 a. d. So far the common argument, 
though differently expressed. 

Now Mommsen was of the opinion that the Notitia must have 
assumed its present form in precisely the year 334 a. d. He 
argued that it could not have been before that date, because of 
the mention of the equus Constantini; and it could not have been 
after that date, since a certain Chronicle which is surely of that 
year copies (so he held) from the Notitia. But Jordan pointed 
out that the Chronicle does not necessarily depend upon the 
the Notitia (Topog. II, pp. 30-39) and although I should not 
argue in precisely the same manner, I agree in the conclusion 
reached, and need not rehearse my own argument here. There- 
fore Mommsen's determination falls to the ground, and we are 
still left to discuss the terminus ante quern. 

Now, though it is of course conceivably possible that all the 
other thirty-nine variations of the Notitia crept into it between 
314 and 334 a. d., yet this is by no means likely. There is no 
indication of a formal revision and enlargement, any more than 
in the case of the Curiosum; and if even desultory glosses were 
being added to the text in considerable numbers during that 
vicennium, there would appear to be great probability that such 
important monuments as the Temple of Bomulus and the Arch 
near the Colosseum would, one or both, have found their way in 
also. But they did not. The indication would seem to be, 
therefore, that at least the greater part of these thirty-nine vari- 
ations are of later date than the year 334. The mention of the 
equus Constantini in the Notitia is to be explained in the same 
way as that of the second obelisk of the Circus Maximus in the 
Curiosum. The equu^ was a new, and therefore striking, thing 
when the owner of the Notitia MS, prompted by novelty, jotted 
it down in his margin. The Temple and the Arch were already 
familiar, and therefore commonplace, things, and he was not set- 
ting about a formal review and improvement of his document. 
The other thirty-nine variations may have accumulated through- 
out a considerable term of years. It is by no means necessary to 
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believe, as most, if not all, recent students have done, that these 
variations were all in before 357, the date of the erection of the 
aforesaid second obelisk. Two men, we know, possessed at that 
time MSS from the Constantinian "source." There were very 
likely a dozen others equally fortunate in this respect. But why 
should we suppose that every one of these men was so devoted to 
the improvement of his record as to pull out his MS, when that 
obelisk went up, and correct the Appendix in accordance with the 
fresh event? At least one, we know, did so. His MS gives us 
our Curiosum. At least one did not do so. His MS gives us our 
Notitia. How the others acted, if there were others, we can not 
tell. Their MSS have not come down to us. 

Similarly, the absence of mention of the Honorian gates, and 
of the rechristened bridges of the fifth century, can furnish no 
reason for concluding that the Notitia had assumed its present 
form before the time of those structures. Nor can the num- 
ber of MS generations between the source of 314 (?) a. d. 
and the lost Speyer MS of the eighth or ninth century be deter- 
mined. I have, to be sure, some impressions on this point, and 
on the date and origin of certain of the additions in the Notitia 
to the items of the source, but there is not space to discuss them 
here. 

The only reasonable conclusion from our present evidence, as 
it appears to me, concerning the date of the Notitia is quite as 
vague as that concerning the Curiosum. The Regionary com- 
monly called the Notitia had a common source with the Curiosum 
in a statistical document, which assumed, probably in 314 A. d., 
or within a year of that date in either direction, the form from 
which, before 334 a. d., or at most very soon thereafter, a copy 
was made, which was later interpolated from a gradual accumu- 
lation of glosses, one of which can be assigned to the year 384, 
or to a time very soon thereafter. When all the remaining glosses 
were accumulated, and whether within a single generation of the 
MS or not, can not now be determined. But at most probably 
only a few generations separate the Constantinian " source '^ from 
the Notitia of the (lost but copied) Speyer MS of the eighth or 
ninth century. 
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It is of course possible that the archetype of either Notitta or 
Curt08um may have been, not a copy of the MS of 314 a. d., but 
that actual MS itself; but in this case the copy which served as 
the archetype of the sister document must have been made before 
the process of interpretation had fairly begun. 

Tbinitt College, Hartfobd 



BISECTED TRIMETERS IN ATTIC TRAGEDY 

By Thomas D. Ooodell 

It is part of the modem metrical tradition that iambic 
trimeters divided by a caesura in the middle are rather rare, 
and are more or less faulty. A few quotations of fairly recent 
date will be sufficient as illustrations. Thus Rossbach: ''Still 
more is the caesura in the middle of the verse avoided, because 
this gives the trimeter an unrhythmical division.^'' For Pers. 466 

and 509 

and Eur. Suppl 699 

he accepts G. Hermann's remark that the &pfw0fikia was deliber- 
ately chosen um den Inhalt malend hervarzuheben. A similar 
''excuse" for the faulty structure frequently turns up in the 
notes of school editions. Gleditsch, recognizing the existence 
of verses thus divided and citing Soph. El. 1036 

AruiuLt fUv ov, wpoanOiat Sk aov , , ' 

then adds: Dock scnwtndet das Anstdssige der caesura media^ 
wenn eine Elisionssilbe Uher den dritten Fuss hinausgreifl* for 
which he cites Ag. 20 

That in other cases the caesura media is objectionable is assumed. 
Christ is more cautious not to go beyond the facts; he merely 
admits' the occurrence of several (mehrere) such verses, "espe* 
cially in Aischylos and Aristophanes.'' Masqueray, after stating 
that the most frequent caesura of the trimeter is the penthe- 
mimeral, the hephthemimeral being far less common, then displays 
evident reluctance to allow any other.* So in the line 

'^iyw irpo^ifn^s croc Xoy«0v y€yrjaofuu 

1 Ori^ih. Ifed-A", p. 222. sjtfefrifcS, p. 141. * JMrOi*, p. 884. 

« TVat^^ de nUtrique greevus, || 163-68. 
[CI.A8M0AL Phxloloot I, April, 1906] 145 
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he puts the caesura between irpo^rfTrfi and the enclitic; in 

fi^irrfp 'Ayawy 017, rpirov 8' *Ikw "Xpp^ 

he put it between *Ayavfi and a^^. In the lines 
and _ 

<5ot' ovic iv ll'Siicttf y' drifux^Oird croi 

he says we must suppose that the elision was not made. There is 
no apparent reason for such treatment of these lines, other than 
the supposed rule that the media caesura is to be admitted only 
under the direst necessity. Yet he is forced to admit cases of 
that caesura, citing as examples of it 

As regards possible explanations of the significance of such 
''irregular'' verses Masqueray is willing to go no farther than 
Notts v!en savons rien. Constatons simplement le8 fails. The 
like assumption of rarity and of disagreeableness appears in 
Wecklein's note on Prom, 640 

''Verses lacking, the usual caesura, and dividing themselves into 
two halves, are not frequent in Aischylos. The greatest number 
(seven) occurs in the Persians, In this place the ill effect is 
somewhat relieved by a pause after oxfic oW,'*^ 80 on Pers, 254 
he notes that here, as in 468 and 512, "the heaviness of the 
rhythm" is in harmony with the thought. Still more positively 
Kaibel, in his edition of the Sophoklean Elektra^ remarks on 
1036 (quoted above): 

The trimeter broken in the middle is all the hOsslicfter in that the 
equal division is strongly brought out by the antithesis of thought and 
by the rime ; much less disagreeable, for example, is Phil, 1021 

(TV filv ytyriOas {(ov, ^ya> 8' dXywofJuu 
rovr avu ori QtOf 

both because there is no rime and because the thought does not end with 
dXywofuu. Yet in Phil, 1009 

Sophokles has another verse quite like El, 1036. On the greater care 
shown by Euripides cf . Wilamowitz Eur, Her, IP, p. 170. 
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This note of Wilamowitz is worth quoting at some length ; it 
is on line 754: 

Had Euripides written i nxura KoSfuw yQ, SioXXvfuu 8oX^, he would 
have written, not indeed an incorrect line, but a cacophonous one (einen 
mialatUenden vera), wie er es nie getan hat. For it sounded very dis- 
agreeable (hdsalich) to a Greek when the trimeter is broken in the 
middle. For the Romans, who had to put up with pitiful substitutes in 
their imitation of foreign meters, there would be a caesura, it is true, 
after K<£Sfu>v ; but a Greek hears the verse instead of scanning it. With 
the elision ytu* diroXAvfuu SoXy, the Euripidean verse has no caesura, for 
the elision makes the words almost grow together into one. But it is 
not necessary for a trimeter to have a caesura, it must merely have no 
wrong one ; that is, for tragedy, it must not be broken in the middle, 
and must not fall into the three equal parts of which it \b made up. 
Euripides has no such fault {hat keinen solchen fehler); for if anyone 
counts in either class Suppl. 303, e. g. 

<T4>SXXig yhp tv rlf&r^ fjuiv^f roXX' ct ^pov^v, 

he understands only scanning. There is a pause after fioi^, not before. 
. . . . Aischylos and Sophokles now and then have cacophonous trimeters, 
only in part as intentional dissonances. 

Here are several interesting statements. As regards the central 
one, that a trimeter bisected by the caesura in the middle sounded 
hOsslich to a Greek, Wilamowitz merely puts the current doctrine 
in his ''hightened and telling way.'' But the reader of Euripides, 
however warm his admiration for the poet, may well rub his eyes 
and wonder if he has read correctly the words, wie er es nie getan 
hat, — hat keinen solchen fehler. In Wilamowitz's own text of the 
Herakles occur the following lines: 

8 Kpcttv Mcvoijccais vous« &valt Trjiihi x$0¥a9. 
470 h Sc^uKv re ariv i\<(l^tfnipw¥ 

ivKov KaBiu iaiSaXoVf 
593 <S<^0i7V i<T€\ehtv iroXiV- hrtl i ' (S^A;?, ipa 
978 r6pv€Vfjui Scivov iroSof, ivavriw trroBut 

1256 wpos vov$€TTJ<r€it fxkt dMiirrvfcii re croi 
1295 ^wvrpf yhp ijcrci ^Ow dircwcrov(ra fi€ 
1301 ri S^ra fi€ pj^ ^; ^^ K€pSoi cfoficv. 

On none of these has Wilamowitz any metrical note. Putting 
aside other lines about which difference of opinion is possible, it 
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is not easy to see how these seven, in four of which he punctuates 
in the precise middle, could all escape his ear throughout all his 
work on his justly admired edition of the play. Is it possible 
that the coryphaei of the ''new metric'^ do not habitually read 
Greek poetry as verse? Do they content themselves with mark- 
ing schemes of it, without hearing in imagination the actual 
sounds of it, which alone constitute in each case the concrete 
rhythm? In some of their melic formulae I confess myself quite 
unable, for one, to render or to imagine the rhythmical sounds 
which their schemes appear to represent; are they also unable to 
render or to imagine them ? But every scholar reads the trimeter; 
it is not clear to me how anyone who is accustomed to reading 
Greek tragic dialogue as verse can fail to receive the distinct 
impression that this particular type of rhythm is by no means 
rare. It occurs repeatedly in every extant tragedy, the smallest 
number to a play being seven ; the Agamemnon^ 0edtpu8 T., and 
Herakles have each twenty or more.' 

Before presenting the evidence for this, some preliminaries 
should be cleared up. 

First, while the heroic hexameter consists of two kola, the 
iambic trimeter is a single kolon. The poets whose verses have 
come down to us were unconscious of any relation, if any such 

iThe doctoral dissertation of Albert Schmidt, De ecietura media in Oraeeorum 
trifnetro iambieo (Bonn, 1866), is often cited as authoritative. The author does indeed 
cover the ground with considerable thoroughness, and includes the early and late iam- 
bographers, as weU as Aristophanes and the tragic and comic fragments. Unfor- 
tunately his work is vitiated by a fundamental error of method, in that he starts from 
a petUio prineipii. ** Statim patet,'* he says (p. 6), *^ quantopere sensus noster, quem in 
multis rebus non tam ezcultum et subtilem quam Graecorum esse constat, offendatur, 
si trimetrum iambicum ita recitare cogimur, ut in duas comi>ares et eodem modo 
pronunciatas partes discindatur.** The reason, he thinks, is that this violates the first 
and essential principle of all art, expressed in Horace's line, 

denique sit quidvis simplex dumtaxat et unum. 

How the unity of the line is destroyed by that caesura more than by others is not 
evident ; nor does he suspect that possibly his confessed inferiority to the Greeks in 
keenness of esthetic sense may have led him to a judgment at variance with that of 
the ancients. But obviously the question at issue is, what the Greek poets thought of 
such lines. To answer this we must first see how they used them. Having assumed 
that the Greeks disliked them, he proceeds to classify the examples for the purpose of 
explaining away all he can and finding excuses for as many as possible of the 
remainder. Farther, his notion of what the caesura is leads him to include in his 
discussion many examples which do not belong here, so that my number is smaUer 
than his. 
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ever existed, between the caesura and any original shorter kola, 
by the combination of which the longer verse had been at first 
constructed. The caesura has no historical significance, only an 
rartistic one. For the iambic trimeter, then, I use the term 
[("caesura" in the sense of verse-pause only. As in our English 
heroic verse, of Shakspere, Milton, and Tennyson, a more or less 
marked pause in sense within the line is one of several ways of 
modulating the rhythm, so that one simple rhythmic type fur- 
nishes an endless variety of cadence, and is capable of charming 
the ear throughout the greater part of a play, a tetralogy, three 
festal days. By far the commonest place of this pause is that 
after the third arsis; this divides the single verse most pleasingly, 
when considered apart from verses preceding and following. The 
next commonest place is after the fourth arsis. These two so 
preponderated that Hephaistion allows no others: Svo fwvai elal 
TOfAol Tov IdfA/Sovy X^o) if) TTepOf) fufuph Bvo fjfuav iroS&v Kal &f)dff- 
fufuph rpi&p fjiuav} But even the early iambic poets in their 
short poems needed and used greater freedom than this, placing 
the pause occasionally after the second arsis, after the second 
thesis, after the first thesis ; also many lines have no clear pause 
— another way of varying the movement. Thus in our best- 
known poem of Simonides of Amorgos occur the lines: 

15 XcXi^iccv, ifv fcoi i^rfihf* AvOpwmy 6pf, 

50 r^v S' Jic yoA^f , iwrrr/vov oiivpov ycrof. 

42 ^pyiy ^vi/y cJc vorros aloktiv Ixci. 

86 ^Ckif Sk av¥ ^iXcvm yrfpdaKU woau, 

87 TtKovaa koXjSv icovvofuLcXvrov ycros* 

88 fcdJNv/icir^f fiiw iv yvwu^ ycyvcnu. 

Farther, a single line may contain two distinct pauses, usually 
one more prominent than the other, sometimes both about equaL 
In many cases, too, one may doubt; Greek recitation may have 
differed from ours in this respect, as it certainly did in others. 
I should say that lines 86-88 above have no pause, yet one 
familiar with the movement of such lines half makes or imagines 
one ; we donH know just what the Greeks did. All this applies 
to early iambics, in shorter poems. When now the meter was 

1 p. 148 w. 
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employed in long poems, as tragedy, still greater variety was 
needed. It was not carelessness, but sound artistic sense, which 
led Aischylos and his successors to treat the trimeter with 
greater freedom, increasing the frequency of irrational feet and 
of resolved theses, and enlarging the range of the pause. Hence 
even in the earlier plays we find the pause occurring everywhere, 
least often after the first and before the last syllable of the line. 
The following will illustrate the cases not covered in those above: 

Prom. 43 ditoi yhp ovSky rwSt dpijyturOai * <rv Sk 

62 ffM$if oo^toT^ cay Ac^ v«i0c(rrc/9O$. 

508 oavrov S' dm^i Suotv^ovktoc * cSg iy^ 

910 Spovwv r' Suurrov iKfiaXti' irarpos S' Apk 

Pers. 410 vavs, jcdvotfpauet wdvra ^lHM.v(iar<nji reus 

486 ksbL /i»p&* atoL¥y MjfXjLa re icoXirov, ov 

Likewise, precisely as in our blank verse, and for the same rea- 
son, the treatment at the end of the line varies; usually a pause 
occurs there, more or less distinct, but often the sense is carried 
on without a break; a pause near the end or beginning of a line 
stands in evident relation to such overlapping. To sum up: 
Judicious modulation of pauses with ''the sense variously drawn 
out from one verse into another '^ is an elementary artistic law 
for any simple recitative meter employed in a long poem. 

Secondly, how does elision affect the question of the caesura? 
Granted that none of us has heard an ancient Greek recite, so 
that vernacular knowledge of what occurred in elision is impos- 
sible, yet some things are clear. It is no contradiction to say 
that in the commonest elisions, as of S^, re, rd, and the most fre- 
quently elided prepositions, the vowel may have completely dis- 
appeared, precisely as in compounds, while in the less common 
elisions a fragment of the ''bruised" vowel was heard and felt. 
I Both cases are common in Italian. But no scholar, so far as I 
am aware, has maintained that the fragment of vowel sound 
remaining in elision was considered metrically as a full syllable. 
Elision was made before such a break in sense as we mark by a 
strong punctuation, even a period, and even before a change of 
speaker. Precisely how this sounded we do not know ; but there 
is no reason to suppose that even in such cases the elided vowel 
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was considered metrically a full syllable. There was a sufficient 
pause, and yet the vowel fragment and the following vowel, 
separated by the pause, were rhythmically but one syllable. It 
is to be remembered that very minute pauses, and delicate varia- 
tions in the duration of pauses, are made, and their significance 
felt, with no conscious effort; also that no one desires, after early 
childhood, a too exact and monotonous observance of the mathe- 
matical relations of a rhythmic type. The combination of pause 
with rhythmic blending (not continuous pronunciation) of the 
two syllables separated by the pause is also common in Italian. 
Accordingly there is no difference of opinion, on our present 
point, in regard to such familiar Homeric lines as 

A 27 ^ vvv irjSwwT^ ij voTcpov aS04f lOKra, 

A 87 fcXv^i /JL€v, dpyvporo^, Si Xpwn/s dfufufiip'tfKat 

A 166 X^H^^ ^f^ Sicravcr', dr^ tjv «tyrc Safffiii 2ici;rai, 

B 804 otoi vvv fipoTOi cur' * 6 Sc fuv jUa ircSXXc fcoi oZof . 

No one doubts that the caesura, a pause, was felt after the third 
thesis in each of these verses. How is it possible to say that the 
words apyvp6ro^\ 89, or eio-'- 6 ''almost grow together into one"? 
Or in the following from the Prometheus: 

228 o S' ovv ipwTar\ airCav KaS* ijvriva 
284 ovK lo^cv ovScy', dAX' durrwFois ycvos 
237 iy^ 8' ircXfjLiyr* ' i(€Xv€rdfiffv pporovi. 

If these lines contain any caesura at all, it is the penthemimeral; 
I am not aware that anyone has maintained that elision in such 
lines obliterated the break in sense marked by our punctuation. 
If now such cases are accepted, why should one object to placing 
the caesura after the third thesis in such lines as 

Prom. 472 vcjrovAi^ oIkU it^/a'* 6,wo<r^aXui ^pevmv 

At, 121 jyw fih^ ovScy' 0I8'* iwoucripm Sc nv 

Ant. 74 ooxa miFOv/vi^attO'' ' iwu wXitCmv 'Xl^6v^ 

Her, 76 l^rjfrown rov t€k6vt* * jyw Sk iuL^Mpw 

Her, 754 (S iroUra KdifAov ydT, diroWvfuu i6Xt^, 

That the fragment of vowel remaining in elision made these lines 
appear sUghtly different from thoee in which the same paoae 
occurred without elision is probable. If there were any evidence 
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that sach linee without ellBion were offensive, we might readily 
grant that those with elision would be slightly less offensive, 
because of that fragment of a vowel, though this did not seem to 
them a real syllable. But on what ground can we say that such 
lines with elision contain no pause? When successive words 
really belong closely together in sense and syntax, as article and 
noun, noun and adjective, subject and predicate, elision at the 
close of the first may bring them still closer together and make 
them almost run together into one« as in a compound. But if 
they donH belong together in meaning or syntax, how can they 
so run together ? So far as I can see, the only ground for denying 
a caesura here is the supposed rule that a caesura at this point 
is rare and objectionable. If that premise is overthrown by 
numerous examples of that caesura, not a few of them in passages 
of dignity, pathos, poetic power, careful workmanship, then clear 
cases of what, on grounds of sense and syntax, would be accepted 
as such verse-pauses in the absence of elision, must be accepted 
as verse-pauses in spite of elision. Such examples are sufficiently 
numerous in all three tragedians. 

But, thirdly, it is well to explain what sorts of lines I do not 
include in this category, and why. (a) The mere coincidence of 
word-ending with the middle of the line, in the absence of a dis- 
tinct pause, does not meet my understanding of what a caesura in 
the trimeter is. As remarked before, here is room for difference 
of opinion as to the presence or absence of pause, and some might 
exclude lines which I include. But I exclude on this ground, e. g. 

Ag, 20 vw 8' €vrvyyjii ycKOcr' diroAAay^ w^^wf 

E. Supp. 699 iceu (rvfiiraraiavTii fiww wdvra arparov 

Pers. 251 cS? h /Juf vXtfyS Kari^BapnraM, iroAvs 

Prom. 640 ovk otS' &iriaq vfuv Airurrrfaai fi€ xrit 

which are accepted by Gleditsch, Rossbach, Masqueray, and 
Wecklein, respectively (see above). So in similar cases. There 
are several like Soph. EL 378 and 892 

dAA' l£cp<S croc irav otrov icaroiS' f/di. 
icoi S^ Xcyci) croi way 6aor KaraSo/irpf, 

These I excluded; yet I include (perhaps wrongly) Prom. 625 

fiifroi fi€ Kfuvufru^ T€vO^ iw€p fAcXXtt vaSdv 
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because the context appears to make a pause after rovd* more 
probable than in the other lines. In every doubtful case one 
must of course endeavor not to be influenced by translation, but 
to look at the sentence from the Greek side purely; what we are 
after is the Greek feeling about it. (6) Lines containing two or 
more pauses are not counted, unless the one in the middle is 
clearly the stronger. Thus in 

Prom, 62 fiadu (ro^arn^ &v Aios viaOifrrtpoi 
Ag. 1394 'XP^poix' &v, a -xpIfiOiT^ lyo> 8' Jxcv;(Ofuu 

the two pauses appear to be nearly equal; that in the middle 
seems to me slightly the stronger, but not enough to place it in 
my lists. Tet in a few cases, where the first pause of the line is 
in the middle, the line appears to me to be so clearly divided in 
half thereby that these are included, (o) Finally, comedy and 
the fragments have been left out of view, because they complicate 
the problem and ofFer no real assistance toward the settlement of 
our main question, as to the frequency and the etho8 of this 
caesura in serious verse. Nor have lyric trimeters been included; 
a considerable fraction of these are sharply divided in the middle. 
No one doubts that when sung, at least, such trimeters were 
entirely conformable to the Greek sense of unity and of beauty. 
Here follow, that they may more readily be examined together, 
all my examples from Aischylos and Sophokles. From each play 
are given first those without elision at the pause, then those with 
elision. One or two slight differences are thus made to stand out 
more clearly. The text and numbering are those of Sidgwick 
(Oxford text ed.) and Jebb. 

AISCHYLOS 

Supp, 401 ^ir^Xvias rifmv dirwAcoaf inSXiv. 

770 &&va rucrciv vv$ Kv/StpinJTff oo^. 

905 l\<(civ iot)^ v/Aos dinxmCcms ^6/1119, 

940 ratrras 8' hcoiScras fi^ Kar* dnwav 4^p€m¥ "^ > 

234 n^bSdir&v JfuXjOv rovS^ aviiXXfjyoaroXBy 

711 vfidi 8c firf rpicnfT^ imowrwtnu warpiii 

929 apovk^fjrw Twr^ ifjuf ^pon^fuiri. 

997 ttpay txovtms n/vS' MarTp€WTC¥ jSpdrocs. 
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465 Uipi^ &' ifff^v iDuur ifAf /S<£A>t ■ 

489 .uii SctrtmXuv roXut vrctnTavic^ivous 

503 Jktikk mpiK^fii}, o'ccruKrfi.ci'of tupii. 

B09 SpjJK^ wtpatfayrn ftoyn roXAip «v»Yi 

766 (UXot 8* &<(Vov vBvc To8' tpyof ^ynaty 

3S3 drjip ^paaw /toi rmr' irwrrpi^v rtikw 

403 {XnStptSkt wvrpiS', fXtv6tpoiT( H 

493 X^ptf ii^iM6ii*aV, It' 'Aft'ov wopof, 

607 roiyi^ ■(XnAtr r^tf Jbtv r* jyif^rw 

784 <{ YJv> <ni^^ 'Tof' ^VT*, Jfioi (vf^Xtiicn, 

821 v0pn yap iiavOoxnr' iicapiwaiaa' <mlj(w 

881 A^£iu BtofiXafimvS' WtpM/ur^ Bpiiru. 

Sept. 283 ^ S«' / «tiV« t£ W o^ 'i8S<^ 

520 (Twr^ yotHr* Av Zeit ii" ^ortSw Tti)(«ii'. 

1051 iXX' Sf raXn crrtryu, uv ri/t^us ro^; 

426 ripyotc S' iwvXu SuV, & /t^ k/mumc 1^1(7* 

549 nSpyoi; druAu raters' & ^ xpwW 0(dt. 

714 f>4 'X^ i&nt (TV Ti^' i4>' ifiioiMM wAms. 

799 NoXut t)(u ra rXflor' iv t£ xiAafuun- 

821 [rn-eKtv nl^ yoX' (r* dAA^Xuv ^ovy.} 

1012 "RrtoAia piv tM' ir' fvmf x^<>*^ 

1068 ax avrifim^w l<r^, Iravirm S' iyi. 

Prom. 976 foot va^wrn tB Muamri ft' IcSuuts. 

990 wpvTph^trai fut Zcvc yiyuivTcnu ra«, 

472 «^ro»^$ aiK^t v^fi* ■ ilTiMr^aX*!; ^powf 

600 TOiaEra pkv in) ravt' ■ htpBt Si XP*"^ 

625 /ITTM lu 'pv^^TP rmd' Sw*p fuUw ■ra$£y. 

710 T<8i^(m vaioua' tw' ivkuAok 0}(<xt, 

810 Toviw «ti^' $;^t ip^'i '<w ^ 'f "tj; 

Ag. 339 Toij T^ dAoum^t y^ 9tvv ff Xipvpara, 

353 0(ovi a-pocuniv ({ «xifNunc<tMt{afi(u. 

600 inrii re x»p<K Z<vc, & U^iOwi i> &mi, 

567 rt'ravni wt¥$£v S<(,' vapot'xmu a^voc- 

640 r&Ka piv Uk<k tv to StJ/uov Tvxtlv, 

1256 mnu, olor ri vvp- lwipx*To* hi pat. 

1353 i^tf^lofiai Ti SpSf' r& pal ficXXcu' S* ^b^^. 

1306 TyS' Av Simuwt 9*'> ^v^ptucaf pi" olv. 
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Ag, 833 ifnXav rov cifTvxpvvT^ av€v ^oyov (rc^Sav. 

921 /A17S' ecfuuri OTpwnur' iiri4>$ovoy wopw 

944 dXX' et SoKCi o-oi ravr', virai ris dpfivXa^ 

1068 ov /A^v irXcfo pt^vur' drcfuur0i7<rofuu. 

1221 crw cvr^pois tc airXdyx!^, iiroucriaTov y^Aos, 

1270 "xpricmipiav ia-Orji^^ iwawrewTa^ 8c /ac 

1802 dXX' i(r0c rXi7fUDv oSo^ dir^ cvtoX/aov ^pcvo9. 

1860 icdyo> rocovros ci/a', iwu dv<Tfifi)(avSi 

1879 lon^a 8' M^ Iwaur' iir' iitipyatrfuvoi^, 

1420 fiuurfidriav ^irocv' ; ^m/icoof 8' ifiSiv 

1446 iceirai ^1X17x01^ r^8', ifjuoi 8' ^m/yaycy 

C/io. 258 i8€iv irapcoTc o-oi, irarpocrT€fnj yovnv, 

699 iar/909 ^irU v^^ irpo8ov(rav lyypa^c. 

909 irar/»OKroK>vaa yap <rwoiici7<ras ^l*oC; 

9 ov8' iieruva xeip* iir' hi^Mp^ vtKpov * 

130 Xcyo) icoAoMTa 7rar€p\ iTroUrapov r' ifi^ 

243 iriaros 8' d8cX^o9 ^or^, ^/xoc crifia^ <^€piay, 

501 1801K vcoo-crovc rou(r8' i^fUvms ra^. 

545 icoi fwxTTov dfi^cp(aax' j/iov Spcm^piw, 

561 T^ci) (Tw drSpi r<p8' ^^' l/axttovs mJAas 

752 KOi iroAAa kiu fJuo)($rjp' dyco^cXi/r' i/xoc 

919 /ui^ '^cyx^ ^^ iroKOiW Ivoi Ka$7f/iiyrj. 

Eum, 87 o-0m>s 8^ «tHCiv c2 ^cpcyyvov ro otof. 

116 &«ip yap v/Aa9 vw KAvroifHTorpa KaActt. 

282 TorxuVcoF yap 8v irpo9 loTii^ 0cov 

618 o /ui^ iccXcwrou Zcv9 'OXv/uiiriW van^p. 

829 dXX' ou8^ airrav 8€i * <rv 8' cviri^^ j/xoc 

848 Spyas (wotfTut aoi * ytpair^fia yap d, 

591 citrciF yc fiivTOi Set cr' oiro>s Karecravcf . 

643 v/Aas 8' dicovciv ravr' iyw paprvpofuu, 

685 wdyov 8' "Aptufy roK8' ^Apja^ovtw l^pav 

901 rocyap Kara ;(0ok' oScr' Jirc#cn^tt tfnkovi. 

906 €viyXi CDS WT wr* iirurr€i)(uy yfi6va • 

If some of the above appear doubtful, it may be noted that, in 

addition to those mentioned earlier (pp. 156, 157), the following 
have been rejected as falling under class (a) or (6) (p. 156): Supp. 
300, Sept 385, Prom. 787, Ag. 258, 955, 1435, Cho. 489, 622, 
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Eum. 619. I merely wish to make it clear that no desire to 

swell the lists has consciously influenced me. There was no need 

of that. 

SOPHOKLES 

Ai. 86 ycrocro fiiirr&y way dnov rt/yioiuyw, 

r 34a I XtvfXan^a'u xp^^i ^7^ ^ dtroXXvfuu. 

437 iyw 8' 6 icccVov inu?, Tw avrhy k tqiww 

651 fioL<kj aCSjipoi (Oi, iOrfkwOrpf aro/m 
1125 (vy r<p &Kaup yap fiiy* IfcoTiv <l>pcvw, 
1129 fMf vvy drc/ia $€oui, 0eoif o'tfrnMriuiffK, 
1252 dXX' oi 4>po¥wvT€i tt Kparcwn wavra^av. 
1258 ficyas Sk irXcvpa )3ovf vvo afAucpan S/juik 
1377 So-or ror' i^Opo^ ^^ roorovS* cbou <^iXoi. 

121 ^ya> fi^ ovSo^ oZS' * iwoucrCpia 8c vtv 
281 a>$ £8' ixovTwv TiovS* iwii nu crd a i at xpij, 
292 6 8' dire irpo9 /xc jSar, diet 8' v/afoi^^^io * 
294 icdyo> fmScwr' IXi/C 6 8' ia<rv$7f fiovos. 
513 icccvy re ic<!fu>i rov$\ orav Oayjpf ytpj&i, 
768 Kpdroi KaraKn^axur' * ^yo> 8i xoi 8ixoi 
780 rouLvO' 6 ftAyrvi d^P - 6 8' c{^ ^{ I^s 
785 opa fuoXiowm rovS* hirai? iirrf $po€i, 
810 dXX' c3/u icdyo> iccur' oiroctrcp &f crtfcFw. 
919 irXi/y^ pjfXaydkv alfi* dw* ohctta/s afftay^. 

Lines 574 and 1385 are omitted ; also 690, because, in spite of 

verbal similarity to 810, it seems likely an actor would delay a 
trifle after eZ/i' and little or none after itceia^. 

Ant, 55 rpiTW 8' d8cX^ 8vo piav icaO* ^pJpay 
518 TTopSviv Si n/vSc yffv * 6 8' dyriaroL^ i^cp. 
555 <rv fi^F y^ cZXou {^, ^yo> 8i icarAavcu^. 
723 icoi rci»v XcyoFTitfv c2 koAov to fmyddyuy, 

44 ^ ya^ vocis $dirr€iy or^', iaropprfrw troXci; 
57 icoivoF Karapywjovr* ivoAXi^AocF X^fi^* 
74 oiTca miKOvpyi/aao'' * ^ci irXccW XP^'^^ 
77 Tfli rwv 0ewv Ityrtp,* dripMnur' l^^* 
80 <rv fi^F ra8' &f wpcvxpi' • iyw Sk 8^ rd^^w 
399 icoi ic/Hve Kii^Xeyx' * fy^ 8' iXevOtpo^ 
407 rotovroF ^ r^ wpayp,* * oiro>s yap ^ofKv 
764 rovpjw wpoacuffu Kpar* kv 6fl>9aXfuiii 6pwF, 
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EL 67 dXX', & jrarfHfo, yrj, 0coi r* iyxi^pwif 

1036 ^Tifua^ fikv orbf irpo/iri$ia^ Si <rov. 

1038 Srav yap tt i^poyg^, t6$* {jytjati <rv v^v. 

1205 fM0cs roS' c[yyo9 vw, ^o>s ro nw fidBj/^. 

44 Xoy<p Si XP^ roMpS' on {mx fi/iv cT 

59 ri yap /xc Xvird rov$\ Srav Xoytf fiavuw 

360 /icXXm ris cicrety ^p\ ^4^' otcri vw ;(XiS^S| 

678 <rv /iiv rhi aavr^ wpagnr\ ifui Sk <rv, {cfc, 

606 KOi ravTa fjikv roiavd* * jlraF Sc res 0cci»v 

923 «t0s S' ouc fy«* icaroiS' 2 y' ctSoi^ i/Afftamq; 

938 ovrox 1^^ <roc Tavr' * Jay Sc /toe trc^, 

1044 dXX' Ci «roi70'Ci9 ravr', Jinuyccrtts ^/xc. 

1056 4^pO¥dVf 4^po¥€i TOiavO* * ^rav y^ iy kokok 

1124 iv SiNT/Mvciip y' oScr' Imurctrai raSc, 

1302 icoi rovfjLw Itrroi t^S' * ^ci rws ^iovhjs 

1338 h rois r<MovnK9 Icrr', dm^XAaxAu S' dic/Ai;. 

1480 ^' ouc 'Opcom/s I(r0' 6 wpoa^nnwy i/ii, 

O. T. 12 ^fun) wpofrapKuy way SixroXyi/ros yoip &v 

110 h TJS* l^ooxc y^. ro Si {i/ro^^cror 

130 1^ irocictX^pSof %<lny( ro irpo9 irooi incorc^ 

141 K€iVff wpofrapKiov oltv ^fuivror &^€Xm, 

968 K€v6u Kdrm S^ yljs * ly«» S' 2S' Mdit 

979 cl#(^ Kpdrurrw iijv, ^o>s SvKuro res. 

1066 KOi firp^ 4>payw(ra y* ct rot kfard <roc Xcyoi. 

1155 S v cmyroyy <iiTi rev; ri wpatrxpjjfliay fuiOtw; 

46 10', & PporSrv I^MFr\ AyopfivHrw woXuf * 

250 h roSs ifUHc ycrocr' ifjunt oiiFCiSoros, 

328 traiTcs y^ ov ^porcir' * jyoi S* ov /X17 irorc 

364 dtro) ri S^a icdXX*, Tv' 6py^y wXwy; 

419 pXiwoyra vvr fiiv op0\ lircira Si inc^TW. 

548 rovr' avr^ /X17 /toe 4^pdCf ^«»c ouc it muc^. 

779 Mfp yhp kv BuwvoK /I* vwtpfvXffa&ui iMjj 

786 2pcvc{c /x' diet rov^' * v^cipirc y^ iroXv. 

1058 ouc Ay ycrocro roO^', ^ox fya> Xafimy 

1061 m^Sa, fuiT€v(rjfi rolvB* * dUi« rocrovo'' fy<». 

1156 rov VOLS' i&wKa^ t«^S', ov olrroc Icrropci; 
1163 jfiov fftiv ouc iy^\ iBeidprp^ Sc rov. 
1442 ovrcDs iX€)fi7j ravtf* * 2fui»s S', fv' lorofMr 
1458 dXX' 4 fiiv ^fM' fu^\ Swoiwtp €ttr\ Irm. 
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Tr. 163 fJUHfiav mrptfa^ yvj^ &atpcror vif/Mf 

566 x^ Zrpf^ €vOvi mu^jtirurrpilfa^ x€p€liv 

761 Xcta9 dirapx^ fi^ ' ^t^ rot ind^' Ofuni 

45 /M.^m9 tr/909 cUAois itckt' ^bci;piKro9 /uicyci. 

178 e(;<^/^F vw rax' • ^« icaTa<rre<^$ 

472 dXX', & ^iXi; Semrotv'y ^ci arc fuivOayia 

614 KOi TfiiivS' dirotortts crij/ui', o K^m>9 cv/iaMs 

667 icaicoK fLcy* iKwpdiau^ dir' ^iriSo9 koXts . 

737 rwv vvr irapovow ixakS' dfui^lnur^tu iro^cy. 

917 oirox 8' ircXcirc rovr', ^irci^opovor' dFw 

927 icdy«» &pofuua Paa\ ocronrcp IcrtfcvoF, 

1098 *Ai8ov rpucpavw okvXmuc*, dirpoafuixov r^pas 

1100 SpdtfcovTtt fn^Xim^ ^uAok' ^ir' joxarocs rovocc. 

P7it7. ^ 15 dXX' Ipyov;^ or^Vfli Xoi>' vn/per^, 

'" w 57 Xeyc^i *Ax*AXco>s wiis • to8' oSx*^*^^*"^*^' 

^ 121 ^ /Junfifwi^€va^ clw d (roc vapfgytaa; 

S ^ «^ 263 6 Tov nouirroy wats ^tXwcnJn/s, ok ot 

^ 297 14^* aiJHurrw ^S^, o koI otp^ci fi* dci. 

y 366 dXAos Kparwtk vvw, 6 Aaiprov yovoc. 

389 Xdyo9 XcXocTOi trds * 6 S' *Arpci8as arvywv 

420 A&XAovrcs ciori vw iv 'ApyciW <rrpaTtf 

435 x^*^^ rcftn7K«i>$ ^* Xoyy 8c o^ Iv Pp^X*^ 

6 589 "E/ui. opa Ti irotciSy vtu. Nc. oxoirctf icdy«» iraXou. 

^ 907 oucovF iv ots yc 8p^f ' Iv oTf 8* av8^9, d#CK». 

^^ 1009 dya^coF /a^ (tov, xardiiov 8' ^fun), 

1021 <rv fi^ ycfrfia^ ^ufv, iyut 8* dXyvKifuu 

u. 1040 dXX', & waTfHfa y^'tfcoi t' ^ito^uh, 

Vl049 ov yap Tow&nav 8ci, rocovros ci/a' iyco. 

1064 oirAoiO-i icoar/uii/tfcU ^ 'Apyccocs itavti; 

1237 Ti ^1/s, 'AxiAAccDs inu; rtv' cipi/icas Xoyor; 

^261 <rv 8', & Iloiavros flrai, ^iXoKrrfrqv Xeyo), 

1274 irorcpft 8c8ofCTai 0*01 fifyoyri KtifyrtptiVf 

4298 ioF r' 'AxcAAcox mus, ^dy re ^^ tfcXjy. 

1896 {^, wnrtp ^817 {^9, dvcv (rcon/ptas. 

226 Scuravrcf ^irAdyi/r' impfpimyjyfjv 

tvt 238 ycyowc /toe irSv r6v$\ oitcds ci8« tis ct 

342 a^^i9 irdXiv fUK irpayfi*, or^ cr' ivvppianv, 

''^^ 846 o>s ov ^4^9 yiyvoiT\ iirct Kari^Biro 

/ ' 359 iccZvos /Acv o$F &ar' * iyo> 8' 6 SwrfAopo^, 

'-' 477 0*01 8* ^icAitrovri tovt', ovci8os ov icoAok, 
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Phil/^ 570 Kdvof y' ^ir' ^iXXoy &vip* 6 Tv8«»s re mus 

Z^:, 613 Jyoivro vi^ov rrfa&* i<l>* tfi huci ra vw. 

/lo Co. 617 oiocro fi^F fioXjurO' hcowru^ Aa/3wr, 

A oC6 680 Sct^ veo)^ Jyorr' iv ^Apyciocs /xccrocs ; 

/V/-' 641 diet icoAos trAovs Iv^^ ^rav <l>€vYlp f^^*^^' 

'^ 666 ix'^p^y m' iy€p6€y 6vr* ivwrrfoa^ wtpa. 

^ 957 Auw irapcf o> &ul9' v^' cl>F ii^€pP6/irjv, 

'^' 990 Zcvs, <p S^Sofcnu Tttv^ - vn;pcru> S' ^yw. 

<^. 1017 Jyciv dtr' dicr^ r^aS*, h § /u wpovfiaXov 

A^ 1037 IfoiSa 8* «!>$ ficXa y' * iwa, ovwor* &v oroXov 

' 1056 TO y' oirX' l;(OFrcf ravr* • iirei trofKcm fUv 

^1487 ovToc 0"^ icoi <rv Vov8' • iya> 8' 'AoxXi/iri^ 

O. J^. 480 iroii rorSc trXi^craf ^; StSaoxc koI roSc. 

568 ovSh^ trX«oy /toe <rov fimarw i^/^pas. 

607 £ f^iXrar* Aiycox mu, /uuivois ov ycyvcroi 

610 ^Cvu fikv lo^vs y^, ^ivu Hk ar<»fuiro9, 

1038 ;(o)pttF dtrciXci vw * <rv 8' i^fiiy, 028iWov9t 

1435 or^ 8' CV080C1; Zm, ra8' ci Aavorri fiM 

1489 dy^ £f linur;(ov c2, rtKiaiftopw X9P^ 

52 res Icrtf' 6 x^po9 S^r' iv f ptfii^KOfuy; 

266 <r(ii>/ui' ovSi rdpya rAfi* * ^ci r(£ y' j^»ya fiov 

288 Svfja-iv doTotc rourS' ' j^rov 8' 6 Kvpioi 

462 avro9 re irouScs 0' oTS' * Jtrci Sk r^8c y^ 

575 rovr' avTo vw ScSocrx', ^ox &f hcfulBia, 

1125 avr^ re koI y^ t^8* * ^ei rd y' evcrejSis 

1171 l£oi8' dicoiW ruvS' OS Icrtf' 6 trpoorariTS. 

1275 & (nrip/wT* <iy8/909 rovS', ifuu 8' ofimfW!^, 

1407 /U117 roc /Ae trpos tfeuv o*^ y*, ^ov ol rov8' (!/mu 

1429 ov8' dyyeXov/iev ^Aavp' * jiret crrpan^Xarov 

1542 & inuSes, £8* hrurS* • iyi^ yap {jytpiuiv 

For Euripides the continuity of practice with his predecessors, 
and his one marked peculiarity, will be sufficiently brought out 

by complete lists from four plays with complete references to the 
rest. The Andromache^ Medea^ Bacchae, and Iphigenia at Aulis 

will represent his earUer and his latest years. The numbering is 
that of Nauck (Teubner text) and of Prinz-Wecklein. 

Andr, 47 os 8' Icrri vats /toe fidvos, vwtKw4fiwia Xd0ptf 

247 fuanvv ye warpCSa a^ *A;(cAX4a>9 4>ii^ 
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Andr. 656 

698 

069 

973 

1090 

1117 

1268 

17 
41 
216 
231 
309 
373 
890 
402 
438 
441 
868 
886 
890 
966 
994 
1145 

Med. 266 
701 
729 

19 
380 
470 

551 

618 

669 

805 

947 

1014 

1060 

1141 

Bacch. 49 



ovS^ w\w Bpw Ms fyu irAciM Xoyor. 
yvmuk* ifwi (re 8ovs vrmrx^* Z<rr€fiO¥ 
ydfuns cl^dmi <roug, i/iius Xr/iov rv^s 
'Ayofi^fbiyoros Sk vats Suurr€i)(w w6Xt¥ 
XJSt fiky Kar' Sfifia orro^ tr/MMrcy^eTm 0cf * 
l\0«» KOfJLurnjiv aov ' ro y^ vcvyxdfiO'OF 

avrp(pfyra huo> tcSi', fv' i} 0aAa(r(rta 

KOi vw Kar' oZkovs Iot', d«o Syi y riyt /juoXjuv 

^cvycty rpowovs xp'h ^*^'> "foottis Ireorri vovs. 
^(i> Aa/3tt»r oroK muS', 2v ds ^IXXovc Sojfuivs 
dySp^ S' dfuif>rayouo'' ^ifbOLpra^u piov, 
TOiOK S' Irpi^aa 8cd/ui'; licocfii^ft^ ^Siigi 
icofii;9 ^iomurtfcur' * ^a S' A^vc6^'tpf 
dXX' ^»ir' Js oZkovs rovcrfi', cv' ds ik€v9ifioiv9 
^ icoi vMoaaw rorS\ vvo irrtpSnv air6aa%; 
ovT^ ai TO vw aov Bdfi* i i€tfuUv€K (Hyov 
fuiKrc&d ActfSowou' * ^irct S' Ai^ofirp^ 
waiowr d^' i^fuiiy ir«Si' 0fui»s joriy ^iXi;. 
wyuffiav o*' dar' ocjciov r«iivS'. i^rf yhp oScm tr/Hv 
/^lyS^ i^oprfiis muS', &r' Ci9 ^' IfipuF^. 
wfTpaurw &irrmXay(* * iv tvBi^ Sc trox 

ouc loTiv dXXff 4^p^ luoL^cunnrifia. 
SiScMri 8' aiiT^ rif ; 7r€fiaut€ /toe Xoyov. 
he r^crSc 8' avr^ y^ dvoAAiuroxn; ird8a. 

yi/fuif Kp«Drro9 muS', o$ ai<rvfu^ )(6o¥Oi, 
aiYQ &6ficvs dapSutr'y if' iarpinnu X^XP^ 
^iXovf icajc(i>$ 8^0001^ havrioif p\€ir€t¥, 

(Wecklein's conjecture is quite needlesB.) 
iw€l furioTrpf 8cvp' *IajA#cia9 xjBoyos 
KOKOV yap dy8po9 8ctfp' ^n^criv ovk Ix^' 
vaiBwf ipcvKcuF air€pfi* ottws ycrocrd /lot. 
vvfjL^rj^ racvwrei muS', ^cl Kajc^ icaicci>9 
wtfuffia yap avrj 8«i>p' a KoAAurrcveTOi 
icdyo> icaico>9 ^povowr* ifirixawfO'dfirpf 
ovroi iror' Icmu rov^' oiroi« i^OpOiS iyw 
icvKCi 8' 6 /Acy rts X^'tP'y ^ ^ (av$ov Kopa 

rdy^cy8c Oipxvoi c2, /Acrtum/cro) irdSo, 
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Baceh, 265 *£xtWos 8' ^ irw KaraurxwtK ymx; 

298 /uuiKTis 8' o SoLfiwv SSe * TO y^ PaKxvSatfiov 

858 roK $rjXvfU}p<l>w {cyov, os etar^^i rdcrov 

682 t^VTtjp *Ayavrf cn^, rpirov S* *Iva> )(pp<nj, 

841 68ovs ifyi^fjuns tfuv * fya> 8' i^yi^ofuu. 

922 dXX' ^ iror' ^0a A^p; rcTuijjpQKrai yap o2v. 

975 rm«' €1*9 dyo>m /i^, 6 viin^aiv 8' ^^ 

251 ydpSriKi paK)(€vovr^ * oKuvofuu, vdrepf 

254 Svpaov luOrfO'tL^ X^\ ^M^ f-'f^P^ trartp ; 

847 ikOw Sk dwcovs rovS', iv' otctfroaicovci 

448 «cX^8cs r* dyTfcav Bvptrp^ Ikcv tfnfr^s X^pofi, 

451 fi€$€ird€ x€ifiSiv rovS' * iv SipKwrw yhip ^ 

696 vcjSpcSas r* dKCOTCiAavd' ^crouariv dfi^Tia¥ 

704 Bvpaw 8c ris Aa/Soixr' imuriv is trcrpoF, 

1261 ^ T^' diet fi€y€ir' h f xa^corarc, 

/. A. 468 yv/iAf 6 Ilpullfun; Ilcilpif, Sf cIpyooTcu toSc. 

668 Ir' Icrri mu croc irAovs, Thi /ivffo^ mirpdf . 

738 fya> irapcfcD ^ws o w/ul^cW irpcirci. 

747 icoiv^ TO r^s ^cov <ln\aVf ifiai 8' ojic cvn^cc. 

827 A^Sas /ACF eifu «ai9, KXvroifii^c/rpa 8c fux 

1461 KX. ircirXa>v h)(piJuQrri awv 1^. ifux, f^^^T^^ vitfov, 

1598 wpov$riK€ fiiofuavt liXa<l>w 6p€iSpofM¥; 

309 ^[XAois d/uAAw Tuvr' * c[^cs Si n^vS' i/xoc. 

930 dXX' iv0<(8' iv Tpo^ r' iXofe^pav 4>wnv 

1180 ov8iv KcXcva/Aov 8c7 f/ui' * ipa>rair0iu 0€\«». 

1158/ icoi ro> Aios re trcuS' ifim re <nfyy6im 
imrouri fmpfuupoyr^ hr€<rrpaTtva'dTrpf 

1468 'AprifuSoi ei9 Xeifmv*, ^hrov or^yi/arofuu. 

1579 XaifAov r* iir€(rKOW€iOf iva irXi^^CiCv Jv* 

Even if one insist on striking out a few lines from the above 
lists, enough will still remain to make it impossible for a candid 
observer to say that such lines are rare, or were really avoided by 
the Greek poets whom we most admire. 

Examination of the examples brings out clearly three points, 
of which the second and third were noted by A. Schmidt. 

First, those without elision at the pause are rather less 
numerous than those with elision; but not enough to lend any 
real support to the idea that the former were less agreeable. In 
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some plays (Sfep/., Prom., Cho., S. EL, Trcu^h., Med,) the differ- 
ence is really great. In others the numbers are equal or nearly 
so; in two {Eum., Phil,) those without elision slightly prepon- 
derate. No one could maintain that those plays in which the 
ratio of lines without elision is smallest are in general better or 
more carefully written plays than the Persians, Eumenides, Aias, 
Philoktetes, Bacchae, 

Secondly, one notes immediately that in many lines the word 
before the pause is a monosyllable, which brings a word-ending 
in the place of the most frequent pause. There is probably some 
significance in this; the poets liked the flow of the line better so. 
Plainly, also, this preference increased. Moreover, there is a dis- 
tinct difference in this respect between those without and those 
with elision; the ratio of monosyllables constituting the third 
thesifl is greater in the former. Just why elision after the third 
thesis should lessen the desire for word-ending before that thesis 
is not easy to see. It certainly looks at first as if some hint of 
either a penthemimeral or a hephthemimeral pause was desired in 
lines broken in the middle. The word-ending hinted at the 
former, the elided syllable hinted at the latter, though in neither 
case was the suggestion more than hint Apparently, then, if the 
hephthemimeral pause was thus vaguely suggested, there was less 
need of hinting at the other. And it appears that Aischylos in 
his earliest extant plays cared little for these pseudo-caesuras, in 
his later ones much more. His later practice gave the note to his 
successors, Euripides following it the most strictly. But on 
farther examination there rises a vigorous doubt whether this 
liking for a monosyllable in the third thesis has much connection 
with the caesura media. For if one will watch carefully through a 
few hundred trimeters for the instances of a monosyllable in that 
place, one will be surprised at their number. They are many 
times more numerous than the lines broken in the middle. In 
the Agamemnon, for example, even omitting all cases where the 
monosyllable in question is a proclitic, or a preposition followed 
by its noun, or a form of the article, or a word followed by an 
enclitic (unless the enclitic, by elision, ceases to be metrically a 
syllable), we find that more than one trimeter in seven has a 
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monosyllable filling the third thesis. Only thirteen of these 
monosyllables, less than a tenth of the whole number, are fol- 
lowed by the main caesura. Clearly the relation between the 
bisecting verse-pause and the monosyllabic third thesis is not so 
simple and direct as has been supposed. These are among the 
subtleties of Greek verse-construction which our foreign ears have 
not yet mastered. 

Another allied phenomenon is the disyllabic third thesis, a 
pyrrhic word just before the caesura. This appears first in Pera. 
403, then in Cho. 130 ; these are all the Aischylean cases included 
in my lists. 8ophokles has it in At. 343, Ant. 55, TV. 1098 and 
1100 — two lines apart and rime-words. Euripides made it one 
of his metrical mannerisms ; the two older plays here represented 
contain three cases, the two late ones contain six. For the 
remaining the numbers are: AVc. Hek.^ ITkleid,, Rhes., none; 
Hipp., 1; Supp., 2; Troad., 2; /. T., 4; Her., 5; El, 6; Ion, 
6; Or., 7; Phoen., 7; Hel., 9. That these figures have some 
relation to dates, though the relation is not to be pressed too 
hard, is evident ; also that the phenomenon is a special form of 
the broader fact that the third thesis in general is oftener resolved 
than any other, even in Aischylos. 

That, however, the relative frequency of bisected trimeters 
bears no clear relation to date will be evident from the following 
table.' No weight should be laid on the precise figures, because 

1 That the reader may test the table if he oaree to, the remaining references to 
Euripides are here given. Thooe before the dash do not have elision at the caesura, 
those after the dash do haye elision ; monosyllabic third thesis is indicated by a, disyl- 
labic third thesis by b. 

Alk. 287a, 789a, 939a,— 1, 8a, 71a, 179, 289a, 879o, 622a, 626, 8880, 809a, 966a. 

H*kleid. 238a, 424a, 837a,— 82a, 66a, 161a, 611a, 616a, 661a, 660a, 663a, 726a, 824a, 
1019a, 1047a. 

Hipp. lOa, 888a, 902a, 966a, U63a, 1319a, 1426a,— S22a, 866a, 604a, 1042a, U81a, 
1190a, 1467a. 

Htk. 16a, 37a, 232a, 263a, 266a, 321a, 879a, 979a, 1133a,— 264a, 801a, 887, 637a, 
964a, 1126a, U69a. 

aupp. 231a, 268a, 611a, 6636, 704a, 764a, 1060&, 1088a,— 8, 196, 466a, 620a, 741. 843o, 
868a, 1098a. 

Her. (see abore, p. 161),— 2, 76, 163a, 174, 466, 637a, 681a, 764a, 9Bla, 9e4a, 1124a, 
1162, 1221, 1402a. 

Ion. 646a, 7426, 999a, 1019a, 10286, 1080&, 1041a, 18426, 1870a, 1627,— 16a, 39a, 316a, 
872a, 6766, 620a, 6336. 847a, 861a, 983, 1178, 1206, 1296a, 18S8a, 1871. 

iWOotmoU conHmwtd on iMflrt pag:) 
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the inclusion or omission of a line or two in a play alters ratios 
materially; but if one endeavors in making the lists to be guided 
by the same principles throughout, the subjective element will not 
greatly disturb the comparison, if that is not pressed in details. 
Fractions are disregarded. 

RATIO OF BISECTED TRIMETERS TO ALL TRIMETERS 



AlSCHTLOS 


SOPHOKI^BS 




EUBIPIDBS 




Supp. 


1-60 


Aiaa 


1-50 


AUe. 


1-58 


Tro. 


l-W 


Pera. 


1-83 


Aff. 


1-77 


Med. 


1-74 


El. 


1^1 


Sept. 


1-56 


El. 


1-66 


TTkleid. 1-59 


I. T. 


1-86 


Prom. 


1-92 


O.T. 


1-52 


Hipp. 


1-71 


Hel. 


1-46 


Agam, 


1-50 


Track. 


1-74 


Andr. 


1-46 


Phoen. 


1-48 


Cho. 


1-56 


Phil. 


1-27 


Hek. 


1-59 


Or. 


1-48 


Eum. 


1-58 


O.K. 


1-70 


Supp. 


1-57 


Bacch. 


1-58 










Her. 


1-38 


LA. 


1-57 










Ion 


1-42 


Rhea. 


1-84 



In the Persians, an early play, Aischylos made a larger pro- 
portion of such trimeters than appears in any other except the 
Phildktetes; and beside the latter in date stands the Oedipus at 
Kolonos with but one in seventy. The Prometheus has the 
smallest proportion ; the difference between the Aischylean Sup- 
pliants and Eumenides is imperceptible, and with these go the 
Bacchae and Iphigenta at Aulis. Curiously, the Herakles turns 
out to be precisely the one play of Euripides in which he included 
the largest proportion of such lines. And what becomes of Euri- 
pides' grdssere Sorgfaltf If the lines with elision were disre- 
garded, these relations would not be essentially changed; all 
three tragedians employed the type with about equal frequency. 

Finally, we return for a moment to the really central question 
of ethos. No single sharply defined significance can be attributed 
to this or any other formula of the language of rhythm, though it 

Tro, d72a, 386o, 619a, 6506, 988a, 11776, 1275a,— 9, 658, 922, 1013, 1286. 

EL 436, 248a, 840a, 1042a, 10946, 12736, 1275a,— 146, 78a, 96a, 305, 332, 416a, 8376, 
979a, 9806, 1012, 1087, 1262a. 

/. r. 87a, 3706, 4846, 4966, 674a, 1014a, 10406,-27, 547a, 664, 1002, 1086, 1051a. 

Hel. 86, 2906, 4126, 4496, 508a, 575a, 585a, 605a, 987a, 10286, 12366, 12416, 13996, 
1410a, 14496, 15206,-24, 49a, 102a, 116a, 988, 9S4a, 1219, 1237a, 14S8a, 1546a, 1574, 1610. 

Phoen. 466, 4496, 521a, 574a, 738a, 760a, 761a, 8366, 8466, 928a, 1090a, 1091a, 1317a, 
1849a, 14006, 1649a,— 19a, 646, 74, 571a, 768a, 922, 1006a, 1223, 16086. 

Or. 356, 636, 4016, 5496, 6246, 1053a, 10766, 1220a, 15856,— 12,230a, 489a, 533a, 559a, 
879a, 1082, 1040a, 1054a, 1079, 1169a, 1189a, 1239, 1328a. 1342a. 

Rhe. 161a, 388a, 579a,— 190a, 664a, 857a, 868a, 965a. 
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is true, as Headlam has shown, that special formulae in lyric were 
highly suggestive of particular themes. But, negatively first, it 
is obvious that a formula so freely used by all the tragedians can 
not be set aside as faulty or as hdsslich. Is there not a touch of 
the comic in the spectacle of modem Wissenschaft lecturing a 
supreme artist like Sophokles on his proneness to bad meter ? At 
the least this may be affirmed, in general form. In verse, in all 
languages, some things that would be bad if used to excess are 
not bad at all, but contribute to the beauty of the whole, and are 
therefore good and a mark of skilful workmanship, when employed 
''in proper places and in due proportion. The bisecting pause in 
the trimeter is one of these things in Greek tragic dialogue. We 
may put with it two other things that are severely condemned by 
critics, which are nevertheless approved by the poets. I mean 
the division of the trimeter, by pauses, into its constituent 
dipodies, and the absence of word-ending within the foot through- 
out the line. Examples of these are : 

iyw 8' 6piaa' ^ Swr/JLopoi KaroL orcyas 

dXX\ & T€KVO¥, KOI OdfiVCi la^* * a>9 ^f8c fUK ^C , ■ : 

& ^'Xrarc, ox^s oSircp cT 01^. ri S' lari croi; 
Im^Xvia^ TtfjJav droiXcaas troXiv. 
irc{f trofmyyetAas d^ap <rrpar€vfjuiri 
wpii jSporms SoTTJp* 6pfs JlpOfiri$mi, 
Scp$oSf (TT/iarov Sipirffi\ ifui ^vyccnrcro. 
Koivoy KaT€ipyaaxurr^ hraXXiiXoiV X^P^*'* 

See also in the above lists Aisch. Supp. 906, Pera, 465, 509, 881, Ag. 
1420, Bum. 906, Eur. Andr. 373, 402, Med. 470, 1014. 

As occasional means of varying the movement of a single 
rhythmic type continued through a long poem, these are all 
acceptable. Beyond this it is perhaps not easy to prove any- 
thing for the bisected trimeter. 

Tet I think we can go farther. Such trimeters are employed \ 
in a great variety of circumstances and moods — serious, pathetic, | 
prayerful, as weU as argumentative or quarrelsome. Thus by this 
division parallels or strong contrasts are emphasized in Aisch. 
Supp. 401; Prom. 976; Sept 1051; Aiaa 1129, 1252 and 1253 
(two cases in successive lines), 1377; Ant 55, 77, 80, 618, 665; 




S.El 


282 


Phil 


807 


O.K. 


1169 


isch. Supp. 


401 


PtT$. 


469 


Prom. 


612 


Ag. 


955 


8. Ant. 


57 
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S. El 1036; O. T. 141, 419, 968; Phil 907, 1009, 1021, 1298; 
O. K. 610, 1489 ; and often in Euripides. In prayer or entreaty 
we find it in Sept 426, 549, 714; Prom. 625; Ag. 509, 921; 
Cho. 130; Eum. 906; S. El 67, 1205; O. T. 46; Phil 1040; 
O. JE". 1435 ; Ion 576, 1333 ; /. T. 547. We find such trimeters 
as closing lines of fine pi^crei?. Several passages of unusual eleva- 
tion of tone contain one or more. The solemn opening speech of 
King Oedipus, royal in dignity and compassion, ends with the 
words: 

€funj wpcmpKuv iroy * SvooXyi/ros yhp &v 
urfi TOidvii /i^ ov Karoucripiay ISpoy. 

In the pathetic appeal of the priest which follows is the line 

Ismene's entreaty to her sister not to throw away her life in the 
vain endeavor to bury her brother contains two such verses; 
Antigone closes her answer to this entreaty with the lines: 

00*01 iravoupyiTaao'' * cirtt wkumv xpov^ 
ov 8c4 /I* dp€&K€iv rois Karut rSiv iv$d&€. 
€KU yap^Hu Kticrofjuon ■ <roi 8' ci SoKtt, 
ra Twv 0c«0F ivTift,* tirifuuras l^c* 

Hipp. 1436 is part of the pathetic consolatory prophecy of Arte- 
mis. Pers, 403, with disyllabic third thesis, is part of the 
inspiring battle-cry of the Greeks at Salamis; Eum. 848 is the 
soft answer of Athena to soothe the anger of the furies. In these 
and like passages a great poet could use the equal balance of line 
to produce a peculiarly musical effect, enhancing thereby the 
dignity, pathos, and beauty of poetic expression. 

The English schoolboy is properly taught to avoid this caesura 
in his iambics, as the least frequent of all. But the scholar 
who has gone through the English training in writing iambics 
approaches tragic dialogue with better understanding of the 
poet's point of view. He has acquired an ear for the Greek 
cadences; accordingly he does not hesitate to use this caesura 
too upon occasion. The admirable translations in the Nova 
Anthologia Oxoniensis contain several tasteful examples of it. 

Yau Univebsitt 



A GROUP OF GREEK PAPYRUS TEXTS 

By Edgar J. Qoodspskd 

The texts here presented are from papyrus originals of the 
Roman period now in the collection of the writer. All these, 
except the ninth, come from the Faytlm, and pretty certainly from 
KOm Ushlm, the ancient Karanis. The ninth is probably from 
Ashmundn, the ancient Hermopolis Magna. In the following 
introductions the numbers in parentheses immediately after each 
title represent the catalogue designation of the papyrus in the 
inventory of the writer's collection. 

The various documents present some points of difficulty and 
importance, in dealing with which I have had the advantage of 
very helpful suggestions from Drs. Grenfell and Hunt. But 
they are by no means to be held responsible for all that is here 
advanced. In general, the texts are printed in the order of their 
probable dates. 

I. Iliad B 1-20 (No. 124); 12.5X3 cm.— This Uttle frag, 
ment, which it is unnecessary to print out in full, preserves the 
beginnings (the first two to four letters) of the first twenty lines 
of Iliad B, and doubtless formed the beginning of a roll contain- 
ing that book. The very neat uncial in which they are written 
suggests a date in the second century, as do the dates on the 
hundred or more dated documents found with this fragment. 
The text is the Vulgate. The paragraphus stands after 1. 7, 
marking the pause in the sense. This and the reading irao'0i;[&i;] 
in 1. 12 (with H** PQ*" C? E* E« O*" XZ, b"; iraptrvSiy Ludwich) are 
the fragment's chief points of interest. No trace of vs. 2 is 
preserved, but the space shows that a verse stood here in the 
papyrus. The verso is occupied with fourteen lines of a business 
document, in a large and rather rude uncial hand of the same 
century. 

II. Declaration (No. 100) ; 6 X 10.5 cm. — ^The document of 
which these eleven lines formed the conclusion was a declaration 

[Clabuoal Philoloot I, April, 1906] 107 
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of the type to which Berlin Urkunden No. 243 belongs, although 
in some points the formalae of that papyrus differ from those used 
here. There is no date, but the hand, a cramped and crowded 
cursive, resembling those of the Politeia of Aristotle, suggests a 
date early in the second century. 



«]^ /* • • [ •] • • [ 

i€vnpr6k€i Koivhv fcot dSuupcrov wpoi ifJL[(k .... 
TO \oiirov rjiuiFv fi,€p09 Twv irpOK€ifi,€yii»v rc[i- 
5 fJLTJ^ dpyvpiov Spaxf^y rvrpOLKOtriwv fJLtf Suuccfi- 
l^ivtav TO r^v wapdBeo'iv ycvcicrAu dxaKovBm^ 
rf iwKrraXhm M a^payur/imv )(pfti/Marurfif, T[r/v 
Sk tnLfidBeaiv irocov/uuu fii^cv^ irpoKar€<r)(ijfJL€vov 

10 Sk ^YWi irifHf itpfHnJKQ¥ ^ itpoKar€ir)(fiiihfQ¥ 

fiij I<rc(r0[ai] ifiwoiuw ix r^8e r^ mpaOw'tmi. 

2 'A^po9urirr6lKti: cf. FayUm Towna^ p. 270, L 16; p. 276. L 6. 

6, 6 fiii dtaK^i\fU9i0w seems to interrupt the sense ; we should expect dt6 iwiMttfu ds 
rb r^r wapd9wiw^ etc. ; cf . Berlin Urkunden, No. 248, U. 9, 10. 



III. Termination of Partnership (No. 97); 19.8X11.2 cm.— 
Heron and ApoUOs, joint cultivators of three pieces of land, near 
Karanis, terminate their partnership. Heron retires, leaving 
ApoUOs in sole possession of the business. There is no indica- 
tion of the consideration for which he does this, the sums named 
in 11. 17, 18 representing the fines that may be incurred by 
violation of the agreement. 

While the papyrus is somewhat broken, the first parts of 11. 17, 
21 are the only really doubtful parts of the document. The date 
is 143 A. D. The hand is a small cursive. 

^EiTovf ipio/jLov AvroKpdropoi Kourapos Ttrov 
A[lXjiov 'AS/Havov 'Arrcovctvov 2c)8aoTOv 
Ev(rc)3oi)sJ fiijvbi 'AircAAaio[v] ^aSuf^i ifi iv KapoFiSi 
r^ 'HpttfcXjciSov ficpiSof rov 'Apo'i(voiTOv) vo/tov. 'O/xoXoyct 
5 *Hpa>v (i]irara>p ft,ffTp6s 'lotSoipaf ycoipyoc icy icXi7pov;((a[f 
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«09 (^ra»v)]| dfcoo'i X£VK<afia ^^AiAfiip Scf Mp t^ iy r^ aynf 
icAi7(p^)]| y€<apy^ *AiroXX(i»ri Ac/ivouov rov 'Ovvw^pcoif «Sf (M»v) X 
ovA(^)]| 6<^fnk ie^tf iKKt^o^prfxtvai avnf rov 6fu>Xoyou(KTa) 
*HpJ<oya diro rov vvv i<^* ov fic[v]|a avrip 1} ycoipyia XP^C^l*^ 
10 TO ^]|iri)3aXXoy avrc^ M^po^ rffuav <Sv ycotpyet ^fia^v 
orvv] T^ irpoK€ifi€vtf 'AiroXAfori rcpc fi^v ^wapn^ev^iv 

6fi]oi<i»« M(uici/yai(rcav9f) dpovp^ji i^fiurovs rerdprov holI K€/>- 
fcc<r]oi^«»y ir/MNr[o]Sov (!povpa9 Svb diro t»v vv^p a[v- 
15 Twv] CIS T^ ^/ftocrcor fAtrpovfih^ify lau Staypaf^fityiay 
S]fffjLO(ruav ^O'lyliV^ '^ '^^ ^iXXmv Tiav i(aKokovOoiW' 
r<av] rms dfMVfMK ^ iwri imrifjuov dpyvpiou Bpaxfiki 
iKar]6v Kxu d? t6 &rffi6at€i¥ rk^ Ztras. vwoypa(<^€Vi)^pu¥. 

Secx>nd hand: 

djirarwp fitfrpo^ *laiii^pa^ ^/uutXoyw ^icicc;((iif>i;[fcci<oi 
20 Tip 'AvoAA^rt dir^ rev vvy i^* ov fi€vu fUN i| y€mpyuL xfiifvw. 

. . .3 . Ao(9) 'Epi[c]|a»$ iypaajfa (nr^ avrov fi^ dSoros ypofi/Aara 

Third hand: 

^^vayr/pamiai) Sc& y/9a(^ctov) Kapavi8o(s) 

12 Ka]/<i|Xiar9t corr. 

18 We Bhould expect 'Hpvw also to be in the second hand, eb there is not room for a 
name before dwdrwp it at the beginning of L 19. 

IV. Claim of Title (No. 98); 21X12 cm.— Statia Petronia, 
through her guardian Tiberius Claudius Secundus, addresses to 
Artemidorus Tourbon, royal scribe of the division of Polemon, a 
claim to certain lands about the villages of Nilopolis and Mem- 
phis, to which, she declares, a certain Aphrodisius, acting in the 
name of a woman named Thamounion, is laying claim. Apparently 
the lands in question had been mortgaged to Statia, who had fore- 
closed and become the owner. She appeals to the royal scribe to 
have the name of Thamounion stricken from the register of those 
who paid the api0fU)TiK6v. The royal scribe, in a memorandum 
appended to the petition, turns it over to the village-scribe of 
Memphis, with instructions to act upon it. The first hand is an 
irregular upright cursive ; the second is also cursive, but sloping, 
and much more rapid and difficult. The date is 144 A. d. 
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*Ap]rc/uu8wpY rip mu Tovpfiiovi )3(unX(iicfp) ypa(fifjuird) 'Apa'i(roccrov) 
lIoXJ(€fMnfOi) ficp(t&>s) 

vajp^ 2raria9 UtrpiavuK ftcroi jcvpuni rov 8c&>- 

/i[c]vcn; aur^ icarfli r^ "Pctf/uMuW I0i| Ti/Scpcov 

KAavStov Scfcovyfiov. ^irci rcXw to tcXccov dpiOfitf 
5 rucov ^irt Ktafir/i NciXov iroXcoif rfs 'HpaJcX(ciSov) 

ficpiSoc lax^ ^ ^''^ yofUfua¥ ifipa&tCas 

ivtxypaalas rip &cXi|Xv0on c (^tci) *Avrc0MVini 

Kouropof rov Kvpcbv viroxpcov fMW 2fu& IXAocs 

virap^^ovot KBU Tcpl Ktafiffv Mcfi^v rfs IIoXc- 
10 fU0vo« fic/x&>s icXi;pov JcaroociicoC (d/Mnjpwv) a {iffiufrv) y ift, 6 Sk 

[vJTOXpcoc 'A^pofiurcog rcX^ ^'f* 6v6fL{aroi) ^ofjuofwiov Safi/Gf(a) 

i|/urc\cioK dpi$(fiffnKov) M r$s Mcfi^Mf inu oiikv avrcp 

virap;(Ci irepi rov vofiov Karoucucbv ISa^os, 

^riSt&dfu 2ira»9 ir€puup€$-g t6 r^ 9afu>vviOv 
15 6vofia diro r^f rov AptdfitfTiKOV ypa^f. 

Second hand: 

'A/9TCfu8«»pof 6 KOi Tov/9^wv ^3ouriX(iicos) ypafi(fiarcvc) 
noXcfM»vo9 /iCpt8o9 KWfJuoypa(jfLfiaT€t) Mc/i^a»9. 
rov ^mSotfcvroc /umc ^i^kt&Cov dvr/ypa(^ov) 
irpoK(anu). ro dicoXov^ov otv ^vtrcXci ck Ka0i;fc(ci) 
20 C0S irf>ds arc rov Xoyov ^oroficFov ^av n /i^ 
Seorrctff ycn^t. [o'cjo^/xciiv/uuu. 
(*Erovs) { *Avra>nVov Kaunipoc rov Kvpcov 

Mc;(Cip k 

6 Cf. FayAm 7oum« 124, 1. 18: diw pofdtuaw^ illegally. 

V. Petition to the Strategus (No. 110); 24X12 cm.— The 
hrirqpijTal y€vrjfiaTaypail>ovfi^voi>v of Earanis address to the strate- 
gus a complaint against two assistants of the hna/cerrral ikauc&v 
Kopir&v. These latter are charged with making an improper 
return as to the productiveness of certain lands, reporting as pro- 
ductive lands which through lack of water had ceased to be so, 
and as unproductive certain other lands actually fruitful. The 
iwiTfiprjTai demand that the culprits be summoned before the 
assize of the nome to explain their action. 

Theodorus appears as strategus of the division of Heraklides 
in a Berlin papyrus {B, O. U. 613, 1. 26), assigned, though not 
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positively, to the time of Antoninus. M. Sempronius Liberalis 
was praefect of Egypt from 154 to 159 A. D. ; cf. B. O. U. 26, 372, 
446, 780, the second a decree of his, though not the one here 
referred to. The twentieth year (1. 9) thus refers to the reign of 
Antoninus Pius and corresponds to 156-57 A. D., in or soon after 
which year the papyrus must have been written. Hierax was 
strategus of the division of Heraklides in 159-60-61 A. D., and 
in the way in which the praefect and the imperial year are intro- 
duced there is nothing to suggest that a former praefectship or 
reign is meant; which considerations would exclude a date later 
than 159 A. d. 

The document exhibits much correction and alteration, and 
was doubtless a preliminary draft of the complaint. The hand is 
a small, rapid, and irregular cursive. 

OcoSdSpoK <rrp (an^yaii) 'Apcri(FOCiTOv) 'HpaicXciSov 

TLupa UroKtfuiIov Sa>«cparovs jcoa 
A/MToXov *A<ricAA jcoa tcav Xoivwy 
5 i'inrrffniT{wv) ycvi;(f«aroypa^ov/icyciiy) iwap)(6mw 8cou((i70'c«is) 
fcwfH^f KapavCSoi, Ivurrwrrp iiyu&v 

irai *Hpi68i|r 

)3oi^o[[v]]v« liturK€wrSi¥ iXaucSiv Kap(wC^v) 

K (Irovs) irtfi £v mpiypanlfav vwap^ov- 

rapd r^r 000'ar 

adrdr dtd&viw [[rd d^o^]| 
[[^opi/Aocf dray/M^a/ACVOi iwapyvptO'^ 

[[fim ic]] teal r^ fccXciMrtfciTa 

viro Tov hxyntpordrov 4yc/uMvo« Scfiv(p«»vcbv) 

Bik r^r ytv^iiirtiw) \Mfnf9pdap 
AijScpoXif rk 3i^o{pa) \[iv ^pc/Aocs dvaypa-]] 

15 [[^/ACKOi]] ^fc TOV irXcurrov dvaiifpdvavra a 

mp^ iripfov iwiKparowrw^ Mmv 
xnrapxoirrwv rrfs a(yTrfs) iinTrjpi^€ws 
fjLoXXov ffiopifiwv ovrmv 4^»yv/M- 
20 adiuvoi iv (i^<lpots &c<(rrciAav koJL tuv 
fcar' avrovg Sco/ack^f ^w6 tov Xafiwpord- 
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Tov {jytfiovoi [[2cfiir(ptt>viov) Ai/ScpoXi?]] Btk Tov(ro) 
^i|[<^]]ov/icv ^rov^ov TO Urov [[rwv]] &' Ms rmv ittpi 
<rc vin;pcTuv /icraSo^^voc avroif 
25 iv* t^(WT€^ tvypa,{yrrov) [iropayjycXeiav ira/M- 
ycFoivroi c[if ro UpcSJraroy avrov 
)3^fia 2ir[ov lav rov r6S\ vo/iov ficoAo- 
yurfJL^v ^ Si[fcaio8oa'iav] woii^arriTai 
dpKovfjJytiiv i}/ia»v T^8e tq S«a<rroX(^). 

30 



• • • • 



Similar formulae occur in B, O. U. 226 and in P. Oxy, 484 (Kenyon QrtdG Papyri 
in the British Museam II, p. 171). 

6 On hrvriiinfral ytn^ftaroypa^v/idpttp {nrnpx^fTttp 8«oiffi^cc#t cf . B, O, U, 8U., 1. 6, 
iei-62 A. D. 

25 The first e of fx^^ct corrected from a. 



VI. Receipt for Seed (No. 67) ; 5.7 X 12 cm.— The first halves 
of these lines had already been published ( University of Chicago 
Studies in Classical Philology III (1900), p. 47) when the frag- 
ment containing the rest of them came to light in the midst of a 
miscellaneous mass of small pieces that had remained unassorted. 
While the year is still wanting, it is probable that this, like most 
of the other extant documents of this type, belongs in or near the 
twenty-second year of Antoninus, 158-59 A. d. These receipts 
were given by the yefofyyoi to the sitologi in acknowledgment of 
advances of seed made to them for sowing their fields. In this 
one the farmer Satabous, son of Harmiysis, acknowledges the 
receipt of seed for sowing four and three-quarters arourae of 
land ^^of Seneca,'' i. e., of the Senecan estate or oucr/a, and four 
and twenty-nine thirty-seconds arourae "of Severus," i. e., of the 
ova-ia or estate that bore his name ; cf . ^eveiuavri^ ibid.,, Nos. 5, 16, 
18, 26, 35, 53, 65, 71, etc. ; leovrfpiavi^, Nos. 76, 77 ; leov^pov, 
Nos. 19, 47, 55, etc. 

^TTtpfMTtav [.J . {Irovi) *AvT<iwivov Kataapos 
rov Kvpiov OTf ['cjA,i7pov;((ia9) Kapavt8o9 
Sevcjca Sara/Sovf 'Apfivwrttaq (Jipovpiav) & L <f 
2covi7p[oJv (dpovpStv) B L J tf ko *A6vp k 
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VII. Tax Receipt (No. 109) ; 15.5 X 22 cm.— Receipt for four 
drachmsB in payment of a tax, probably ar^^avucdv. The time is 
that of Commodus, 180-92 A. d. The receipt is on the recto; the 
verso is occupied vrith business memoranda in later hands. 

MapJ«cov Avpi^Xtov Ko/ifioSov 

] ij 8tcyp(a^cv) 2 

J . iiJtKtnjT9i *Ovn0^pca»9 

5 ]8 

VIII. Docket of a Village Scribe (No. 102) ; 9 X 12 cm.— This 
docket is written in a very clear, handsome cursive, and is com- 
plete, except for the broken fibers beneath the last word. A few 
letters, probably of the document which it accompanied, remain 
at the left margin of the papyrus. The date is the fourth year of 
Alexander Severus, 224 A. d. 

(^E<rovs) 8 AvroKparopof Kouropos 
Mapfcov AvfnfkCov Scoin^pov 
*A\iidv&pov Evo'c)3ov9 Evrv)([oi;9 

5 AvpykuK 'A^po8i<ru>$ ica>/Aoyp(a/ifiaTCiis) 
8i' ifiov rw a ov 

4 There is no trace of a number after ^aO^i, where we should expect the day of the 
month. 

IX. Letter (No. 104); 12X8 cm. — This fragment preserves 
the opening salutations of a letter, written in a clear hand, prob- 
ably of the late Boman period. 

'Clpiyhnfi Ai[oJycvari rm 
d8cX^i ir[X]curTia )(aip€iv 
wpo filv ira[vjra>v fSypiuU 
<rc vyiaftveiv] /icr& rwv awv 
5 iravfTWK #ca]t t^ irpwrKv- 
vi;]fu& [crov ir Jouo irap^ 

Here the papyrus breaks ofif; the seventh line probably read: 
[r&i KvpUoL ^apawlhi] as in FayCm TownSy p. 284, or [roh ivOdSe 
^€0t9] as in Fay dm TownSy p. 286. 
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X. Report of Officials (No, 105); 6.5X9.5 cm.— The restora- 
tions in this document are made with the aid of Berlin Urkunden 
No. 620, a Faytlm papyrus from the same komarohs, which is 
assigned to the third century after Christ. On the other hand, 
this papyrus makes possible considerable restorations in the 
Berlin document, the lacunae in the two falling usually in dif- 
ferent places. The papyrus belongs to the third century A. D. 

J^AvpvfKii^ 'A;(iXXci r^ jou UroXXapuaat orpartfY^ 'A/xnvocTOv] 
wap^ Avpi;]Xui>v nci^ovroc n[roXc/icuov 
Kxu 'Avrciiajov 'Avr«riov dfi^[or^«v 
Kmfiap)fiv tc]^fir/9 KafMivt8o[s tw 'Ap<riK(oirov) 
5 Kara jccXciMrJiv [rcv^ Suurfffiardrov iit^irpowov 
*Amov Aioycvovs riptOfn^Brf . . . . [ 
mpa T»v T€v vofwv &;fu>[(rtW XPVf*^' 
rmv rpawtCuwv i( ^xunfoAfuiroc <rov 
vwkp Tifi^ <Sk irapc<r;(i;ica[/xcv orcxa- 
10 /kW cpoi .... icXc[. .] . [ 

•J • • • • L 



6 Perhape i^fn$fiij$iianw iffup. 



XL Address to Village Officials (No. 106); 25X18.5 cm.— 
This address is written in well-formed cursive of good size, prob- 
ably of the late Boman period. It is addressed to the eirenarch, 
the komarchs, and the accountants of receipts of some village in 
the Faytlm, and concerns sums due a person who had worked for 
the writers on some works in the neighborhood of Pelusium. 
This Faytlm village is known, from Papyrus 89, FayUm Towns^ 
p. 224, to have been in the division of Themistes. The writing 
is across the fibers. The date is probably about the end of the 
Boman period. 

ir(apa) row orpari/yov 
Cipipapx27 '^ Ko>fidp)(aK «c<u K€if>aXaiwrM irtr*ra#ciW Ktafirji [ 
. . . . <u . rov vir^p 'fffiMV ipyaadfLtvov €U ra Kark ro HrfXowriov f[pya 
]tc . <aI/[, . .Jaai irav^' o<ra xpcaKrrciToc avr«p dno \6yov 
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5 ]«c . ra[. . . .]tu rAXcrra xpccMrrovfieFa avrcp a . . wi^pof 

J^[ ]| KOA Ai8[v]/Aov a'€<nffum(juu) *A.$vp kB 

2 The reading ei^i>dpxv ^ certain; though tlp^pofixMf appears in papyri Noe. 
199 and 146 of Amherst Papyri (II, pp. 170, 178). No occurrence of frc^Xou^r^ 
wittokIww in published papyri is known to me. 

4, 5 XpecMTCir occurs also in Amherst Papyri II, p. 186, L 18. 

XII. An Address to the Praefect (No. 107); 19.5 X 20 cm.— 
This document is addressed to a praefect, whose name is wanting, 
by the strategus of some division of the Arsinoite nome, and per- 
haps accompanied a list of persons suitable for office [ehropoi koI 
iviTiiSeioi), The hand is a carions, sprawling semi-uncial, written 
with a fine pen. The loss of the praefect^s name leaves the date 
uncertain, but the use of SiaarffAdraroi and fuydXeiovy together 
with the character of the hand, point to a date not much, if at 
all, earlier than 300 A. d. The name Gerontius, too, is not often 
met with before that date. The name on the verso is in another 
hand, and probably has nothing to do with the petition. An 
Aurelius Gerontius appears as strategus (of what nome is uncer- 
tain) in Amherst Papyri No. 188, 826 a. d., and the strategus 
Gerontius of this papyrus is probably the same individual. The 
date is thus about 826 A. d. 

Recto: 

T^ iuunffiordrif . [ J i|yc/u(Fi [ 

^icXjoyurrcav kou FcpiWcog <rrpan;y^ *Apa'cvo[cirov 

]|ficm ^o roD o'ov /uyfoXciov 

5 *'jp^ ^^ To&tv[ 

]icXi{povs r<oy[ 
]|ra»v rk ^i^fi[aTU 

lp/KMr[o 

Verso: Two seal-impressions in ink and 
10 KAaii8[/]<^ 

1 While diaffJiftArarot does occur in second-century documents with ^cfu&r— e. g., 
Oxyrhynehua Papyri II, p. 168 — it is much more frequent later. 

Ukivsbsity of Chioaoo 



SIR RICHARD C. JEBB 

Richard Jebb came up from Charter House to Trinity in the autumn 
of 1858. He was the famous freshman of the year. As an undergraduate 
he displayed the same versatile capacity that made him, at the time of 
his death, the most accomplished and influential classical scholar of his 
generation. The future editor of Sophocles and Bacchylides not only 
carried off the Porson and Craven scholarships, but also steered a First 
Trinity boat, held a oonmiission in the Volunteers, and was an oflScer of 
the Union. Seven years after his graduation as Senior Classic in 1862, 
he was appointed public orator of his university; twenty years later he 
was elected Regius Professor of Greek; in 1891 he entered Parliament; 
in 1900 he was knighted, and shortly before his death he was nominated 
by the king to the Order of Merit. 

His public activities did not diminish his authority as a scholar. The 
readers of this journal do not need to be reminded of his contributions to 
learning. But he was a humanist as well as a scholar, and his eloquent 
voice reached men in many walks of life. His South- African address 
last simimer, in the course of which he traced the beneficent influence 
of good literature upon life, profoundly impressed the members of the 
British Association. He himself had perfect technical command of clas- 
sical literature, but, furthermore, he had achieved its spirit. One evidence 
of this was the felicity with which he expressed himself; he was master 
of an imrivaled English style. On one of the shelves of the bookcase 
that stood by his work-table in his study in Cambridge are first editions 
of Tennyson, thin books whose leaves hang loosely in frayed covers. 
" We Greeks," he once said, " must know well at least one modem poet." 

A certain natural diffidence of manner gave strangers the impression 
that he was shy or reserved. His friends knew that he was frank and 
genial. In talk he could be brilliant. His quick intelligence grasped a 
subject in all its aspects, and he stated himself with singular charm. 
The word was always apt, the humor Attic, the argument cogent. In 
the delicately blended force and refinement of his mind, and in his 
unfailing sense of proportion, he was thoroughly Greek. 

This learned man and great himianist had a high conception of the 
privileges and duties of the scholar's life. His own life was rounded 
and complete, and it nobly exemplifies his lofty ideals. 

'^ c^ 8^ Xa;(a>v Xapirotv 

(umv* IXvccv." 

J. W. W. 
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VEKSE 1681 OF THE AVES OF ARISTOPHANES 

The archetype of our present text of Aristophanes read fia&Citt^ in 
this much-discussed verse. This is the reading in thirteen of the extant 
manuscripts that contain the Aves, Two others (A B) have fiaSiioi y\ 

Modem scholars have proposed many substitutes: pafidiu y* Bentley ; 
paPatUiu y* Reiske; rirvfiiCoi y' Bnmck; pariCu y' Dindorf; pav^ti y* 
Cobet; pafipdlu y* Meineke; parapiioi y' Lenting; ooxi^cc y' MtQler- 
Strftbing. 

The Alexandrian scholars had before them a text which they could 
not interpret satisfactorily. The scholium on 1680 begins with a para- 
phrase of 1680 f . : *fjLh TOM Aia ' f^rjiriv * ov Xcya wapaidwai dXXii fiaiZtiv 
Kxu drax^pciv, ovrm Sk avro f^rjin papfidpias Jcou Sva^pdarmi wnrtp al ;(cXiSoves.' 
It is at least clear that in this commentator's text the uncertain word was 
a form that he thought must mean '*go." Symmachus, who is quoted in 
the scholium on 1681, declared that he did not understand what the poet 
meant: o^k iariv 6 rovrov vov9 ^vcpog* olS4v n Svvarcu tSiov r^v xtXtBovwf 
^P6iun^f* al yc firfSk iropei^ )(fHavTai &s rk dXXa rwr 6pvwv, jcbu /iAXunu rk fiij 
vrtfruca, Didymus got a meaning for the verses by juggling with wrmp : 
fcaToXXi^Xais ^X^ ^ iXcycv ' ox rk^ ;(cXiSoyaf / $iku Sk \tyuv ' d fiif /SoStJ^ci 
irpof rks xc^^S<'i^^'* ^ f^ iwourw 

cvKOvv vopoSounu nus xeXtioaiv Xcyci. 

iwd Kol alrki wpks a^ks jSoSi^ci cIs Nc^cAojcoicicvycay. The form of the 
uncertain word in the text of Didymus was certainly not the infinitive, 
but an indicative. I believe that this word was paxyitiu, Aristophanes 
had written: 

c2 1^1 fiaa-iiu y' wnrtp ol ;(cXi8<$vcs. 

The Alexandrian scholars recognized that ptur^u was a new word which 
Aristophanes had coined, after his wont. The acute commentary on rkv 
PdSo¥ Pa&ilofU¥ in Avea 42 and similar notes show that they were familiar 
with these inventions of the poet, but they &iled to apprehend the jest 
in Pauil€i. They saw that the word was derived from fidmsy but assumed 
that jSao-i? carried the idea of j8ouva>, and consequently naturally inter- 
preted Pauilti by PaiilUf dmx<0pc7. 

Aristophanes, however, meant " rhythmizes," '' uses rhythm." He him- 
self has pdffvi in the sense of ''measured movement" in Thesim. 966 ff.: 

177 
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dXXik XP^ .... 

Tponror cvicvicXov )(op€tas tif^va ar^aai /Sduriv. 

Cf. Plato Rep, 399 e.* ^xo/xcvov ykp 8^ rdif dpfjuovCan^ &K i7ftSK ^i; ri vcpc 
fvOfuovi, /i^ iroiictXovs avrovg 8&o»icciv /ii^ iraKroSav&f pdaru^, dXXik fiUm 
j^v$fuo%s ISciv icocr/uov re koa dvSpctov rivcs elaiV. Cf . 400 a and &. 

It is a noteworthy fsci that the rhythm of the Greek trimeters of 
Pseudartabas in the Achamiana (100, 104) and of the peeler in the 
Thesmophoriazusae (1001 ff.) is unimpeachable, notwithstanding their 
amusing lapses in forms and spelling. Similarly Triballus in the Avea 
(1628 f., 1678) makes no mistakes in rhythm, with a single exception. In 
Terse 1678 his affirmation inyolves the designation of the Princess BatrC" 
Xcca ( v/ v/ - ^ ). Whether he is endeavoring to pronounce this word, or Aris- 
tophanes is hiunorously letting him have a try at /SourtXivm, he apparently 
lapses in an imparalleled manner; he ends the trimeter with a word that 
is metrically impossible. Aristophanes probably instructed his actor 
to mark the false values and recite BoorlXivav with emphasis. The audi- 
ence at once became alert. 

What Triballus says in 1678 f. is sufficiently clear, as Heracles 
promptly declares. Poseidon is hard-pressed; his only resource is a 
mock appeal, made apparent by the word-play (fiaxri-iu, ^Souri-Aivav), to 
the excellence of the Greek of Triballus. The comic argument, therefore, 
in 1680 f., is: ''Tells us to give her up? Not he! Unless he manages 
Greek rhythm as do the swallows." Poseidon himiorously insists that 
Triballus cannot mean the Princess (Bofftkua) since he says paalXi^av, 
He is referring to some other lady! 

This reading was suggested to me by a note of the scholiast on 1680. 
After the paraphrase, at the beginning of the scholiiun, which I have 
quoted above, he adds: ro Sk ' PacriXivav' €k (quod attinet ad) t6 'fidaiv* 
(the part fiatn-) /icrc^SaXcv 6 XXoo-ci&tfK irapofTov (quatenua) t^v Scvr^v 
liirtivt, i. e., Poseidon insists that the word must be jSao-lXivav. This is 
an acute observation. The scholiast misinterprets /3a<rt{ei, as the para- 
phrase shows, and thus fails to catch the poet's jest; nevertheless he 
apprehends that in some way the point of Poseidon's objection is the 
false quantity of the second syllable in paatXivav, The scholiast's sense 
of himior did not carry him quite far enough. 

It is scarcely credible that he had any other word in his text than 
Paxrtlu, In course of time this was supplanted by fiahU^u, which the 
commentators had used in explaining it. This involved the change of a 
single letter. At some time not now determinable, Paxrd^ti, y' or fiaj&Hu y* 
became j8a3i{av, and was adopted by the compilers of the variorum 
archetype. 

John Williams WmTE 
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THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDIRECT QUOTATION 

The review by Blase {Wochenschr, /. klasa, Phil.^ Oct. 18, 1906) of 
my article on '^Tbe Moods of Indirect Quotation" (Am. Jour, of Phil. 
XXVI, 1905, pp. 60 ff.) and the remarks by Frank in the last number of 
this journal seem to call for a few words of explanation and correction. 

The illustrative passages were not, as Blase thinks, chosen in an arbi- 
trary manner, but included all examples in Plautus of the indicative and 
subjunctive exclamation reflecting a previous utterance (conmiand, sug- 
gestion, or statement) by another person, aUowance being made, of 
course, for a few that may have escaped my search. Upon a study of 
these passages the article was mainly based. The German illustrations 
were added merely to give force to the Latin ones by their similarity. Too 
great stress need not be laid, and is not laid in the article, upon the Ger- 
man dialect specimen of an independent clause of indirect quotation. 
At the same time, this construction not only exists in the dialect referred 
to, but it has exactly the meaning which was given in the article, Blase's 
confident dictum notwithstanding. This form of quotation may be of 
secondary origin, as Frank suggests, though this is not proved by the 
past subjunctive used in it, for the dialect in question does not have the 
present subjunctive. Indeed, the distinction between sei and wdre does 
not, even in the German of literature, depend upon the tense of the verb 
of saying. 

Blase further asserts that there is no difference between the indignant 
exclamation with the indicative and that with the subjunctive (or with 
8ollen), and he appeals to any educated German to prove it. I can not 
agree with him as to the possible success of the appeal. The distinction 
is, to be suie, not one that can be measured with the yard-stick, nor one 
that need worry the primary grades. But when a language has two 
moods, each used extensively and associated with its own set of con- 
structions throughout the language, they will necessarily, to a certain 
extent, carry these diverse associations with them to the mind of the 
hearer and will impress him in different ways. At any rate, the burden 
of proof rests upon him who undertakes to contradict such a funda- 
mental psychological fact. 

On the other hand, it is equally true that the speaker does not always 
feel it worth his while to make certain distinctions in his speech, even 
when the means for making them are at hand. The speaker is tired at 
times, or dull, or he is for some reason indifferent to a particular distinc- 
tion in the matter which he is talking about. So in indirect quotation, 
for example, he may simply echo the statement made by another without 
changing the mood at all. A somewhat similar thing may happen in the 
case of an indignant exclamation, if the speaker is so thoroughly wrought 
up that the mere expression of displeasure is the essential thhig, and is 
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not attended by any clear realization of the specific cause or of his pre- 
cise relation to it. All this is only another way of saying that the bound- 
ary between the provinces of two constructions is not a fine straight line, 
but a wide tract of common ground, oyer which each may roam more 
or less at its will. If we wish to understand two such constructions, 
however, it is clear that we must lay stress upon the characteristic, dis- 
tinctive uses of each, and not upon those which are purely accidental or 
a matter of indifference or habit. 

What has just been said applies equally to Frank's claim that the 
Latin and the German subjunctives of indirect quotation are not to be 
explained in the same way. It is true that the subjunctive in Latin 
covers a wider field than it does in German. The difference is no 
doubt due to the fact that . the exclusive use of the infinitive for the 
main clause in Latin makes it much more difBicult for the indicative and 
the subjunctive in statements generally to infiuence the indirect state- 
ment and maintain a like distinction there. Even as it is, the German 
subjunctive of indirect quotation does not by any means uniformly 
express a failure to 'Wouch for" the truth of the statement quoted, as 
for example in Ich sagte ihm^ dasa 8ein Bruderfort set. 

The difference between the two languages is in the relative space 
which the two moods have come to occupy in the neutral ground between 
the spheres which belong to each exclusively, the subjunctive in Latin 
having a far larger share of it than in German. In the essential, dis- 
tinctive meanings of the moods, however, the two languages agree, for 
the idea which the speaker positively refuses to accept is in the subjunc- 
tive, and that which he expressly represents as true is in the indicative in 
both. It is this distinction that needs to be explained, and when it is 
made clear how the subjunctive could come to be used in this sense, its 
use in the more or less neutral field will be easy to understand. 

That this use of the subjunctive is not the one generally called the 
*^ potential" seems to me clear enough. The potential expresses an 
affirmation of an idea to the extent of the speaker's knowledge of sup- 
porting facts when his knowledge or the facts themselves are too limited 
for a full indicative assertion. The distinctive use of the subjunctive of 
indirect discourse, on the other hand, is expressly to withhold any such 
affirmation altogether. While we may be unable to trace clearly the 
history of the construction from its beginning, it is surely not impos- 
sible to determine the place which it occupies among the other uses of 
the mood; and this was the main purpose of my article. 

J. J. SOHUOHER 

Indiana State Normal School 
Terre Haute 
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SCHLICHER'S "MOODS OF INDIRECT QUOTATION" 

Schlicher's view (see reference above) is hard to state because it 
appears to be not wholly consistent with itself as concerns the exact force 
of the Subjunctiye idiom. But the attempt may be made as follows: 

Light is to be had upon the origin of the Optative or Subjunctive 
constructions of indirect discoiuse by comparison of the usages in Latin, 
Greek, and Germanic. The problem is to discover the original inde- 
pendent construction from which the dependent one arose. This is 
lacking in Greek, but may be made out in German and Latin. It is the 
Subjunctive that rejects a command or statement, as in Plaut. Bacch, 
627a : Non faces, inaipiena f (answered by) Taceam f A rival idea exists 
in the mind of the speaker B, who is replying to a former speaker A; 
and this idea serves as an obstacle to the acceptance of A's idea by B. 
The Indicative, on the other hand, in the cases of direct discourse next 
related, shows (p. 78) that "B's attitude toward A's idea is receptive, and 
that his mind is on the road to acceptance, so far as it has gone," as in 
Plaut. Bacch, 680: MN. Quia patri omne cum ramento reddidi. CH. 
Reddidistif MN. Reddidi. ^*The two constructions therefore clearly 
stand in the same relation to each other as that which exists between the 
Subjunctive in indirect discourse, by which the speaker gives the idea as 
that of another, without accepting it or assimiing any responsibility for 
it, and the Indicative in indirect discourse, by which the speaker expreeaes 
one of his own ideas, or the idea of another which he is himself willing 
to accept and treat as his own" (pp. 78, 79). 

My criticism at this point is that the statement ''stand in the same 
relation to each other" does not conform to the fects. The independent 
Subjunctive rejects, the construction of the O. O. which Schlicher seeks 
to connect with it does not, even by his own exposition, reject. 

Schlicher might have made his doctrine apparently (not ultimately) 
more attractive by sajmg that in the Subjunctive idiom of O. O. we have 
a feeling which began with rejection, but ended in the mere feeling of 
foreignness. He does not do this. On the contrary he says in his final 
summary on p. 88 that ''the presentation, for acceptance, of an idea that 
meets obstacles in his" (B's) "mind when he hears it, is, from his point 
of view, as much a demand upon his mental activities, as an order to 
climb a tree is a demand upon the muscles of his arms and legs." This 
means that B regards himself, where he uses the Subjunctive, as having 
an idea presented to him which comes into collision with an existing 
prior idea in his mind, and that it requires a very vigorous exertion of 
the will to accept it. Thus in the passage B. O, i. 22: Considius .... 
dicit montem quern a Labieno occupari voluerit ab hoatHma teneri, 
Caesar the narrator, even after the considerable lapse of time before pub- 
lication, finds that it requires an effort of his will, aa real as the muscular 
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effort of tree-climbing, to accept Considius's statement that Caesar the 
general did really want the hill occupied. And what can the prior idea, 
existing as an obstacle in the mind of Caesar the narrator, have been, 
when, in the previous chapter, he expressly tells us that Caesar the 
general ordered this precise thing to be done (Ldbienum .... summum 
iugum montis ascendere ivbet)^ 

But the difference between the two oonceiyable forms of the doctrine 
is immaterial. At the origin of the Subjunctiye construction of the O. O., 
in any event, the situation, on Schlicher's theory, must have been as he 
last states it; and this does not appear easily thinkable. It would mean, 
as Schlicher actually allows himself to say on p. 70, that the difference 
of the two moods was one of ''discriminating between ideas as to their 
truthfulness," and would imply B's conviction (and B is anybody) that 
the psalmist was nearly right in saying, in his haste, that all men are 
liars. It would mean, even upon the most cheerful view, that the Sub- 
junctive usage grew up at a time when a Boman's first instinct was to 
disbelieve everything his neighbor told him, down to the last subordinate 
clause. The doctrine, in short, seems to me excessively sublimated, and 
to have been constructed upon a dangerous method. 

My second objection is on comparative grounds. I am glad, in view 
of the common disregard of such grounds, to see that Schlicher makes 
use of them; but I do not find that he does so with sufficient circum- 
spection. The Latin repudiating question or exclamation is clearly of 
volitive origin, as Schlicher himself believes (see arrangement for (Ger- 
manic on p. 84). Now the corresponding construction is not lacking in 
Greek, as he says, but exists, except that it does not go so far, i. e., does 
not go beyond the repudiation of a command, as in Aristoph. Lya, 580: 
AY. awnra. HP. froL y\ & Kardpare, amnrw 'yw; — a very close parallel to 
the Latin example quoted above. The mood is the Subjunctive. But 
the mood of the O. O. in Greek is the Optative, Hence the explanation 
which Schlicher gives for Latin will not fit the facts in Greek, and his 
main presupposition is destroyed, and his problem imsolved. 

It is interesting to see how syntax repeats itself. Wflllner Die 
Bedeutung der sprachlichen Casus und Modi (1827) makes the Sub- 
junctive of O. O. (p. 136) an expression of a former judgment now re- 
garded as willed, and insisted upon (''etwas gesoUtes"). This is iden- 
tical with Schlicher's theory. Closely allied (and identical as regards the 
starting-point) is that of Dittmar Studien zur lat. Modualehre (1897), 
pp. 204r-8, though Schlicher probably was unaware of the &ct in 
working out his doctrine. I regret Schlicher's apparent tendency, since 
I believe Dittmar's theory that the *' polemical" Subjunctive is the 
source of all other Latin Subjunctives to be wholly erroneous. 

W. G. Halb 
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A History of Rome during the Later Republic and Early Prin- 
dpate. Vol. I. By A. H. J. Gbbbnidob. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1904. Pp. xiv + 506. $3.50 net. 

This book constitutes the first instalment of a work which is to com- 
prise six volumes and to cover the history of Rome from the beginning 
of the Gracchan period to the accession of Vespasian. The present 
voliune brings the narrative down to the second consulship of Marius. 
The second and third volumes, as planned by the author, will carry ua 
to the death of Caesar, and the last three will be devoted to the early 
Empire. The comparative neglect into which the serious study of 
ancient history has fallen among English-speaking peoples has been 
hard to explain. While German, French, Italian, and Austrian scholars 
have given it the attention which was its due, in EIngland, and notably 
in America, scientific monographs and comprehensive treatises at first 
hand in this field of historical research have been lamentably few. But 
now, thanks to the work of men like Greenidge, Pelham, Dill, and Bury 
in England, and of Sanders and Ferguson in this country, there has 
been a marked renascence of interest in the study of Greek and Roman 
public and private life. Greenidge's excellent treatise on Roman Public 
Life and his study of the Legal Procedure of Cicerone Tims lead 
us to open his new book with lively expectations of pleasure and satis- 
faction; and our expectations are not doomed to disappointment, for the 
work is admirably done. 

A r^umd of the sources for the period under consideration was put 
out not long ago by the author in collaboration with Miss Clay, and can 
be conveniently used as a companion voliune to the present work. This 
plan of publishing the sources separately allows the writer to restrict 
his footnotes to the passages from ancient authors which the reader of 
the source-book can not readily locate. 

It is a noticeable thing that many of the extended investigations in 
the field of Roman history which have been written in English within 
the last few years, like the book before us and like the writings of Dill 
and Glover, have dealt with some period or with some particular phase 
of public or private life. The subject chosen for a work of the sort men- 
tioned must have a unity which the reader will at once recognize, and of 
which the writer never loses sight. If a detached period is covered, it 
should be a crisis in human affairs, a period in which the old order of 
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things gives way to the new, and above all, if it is to arouse our liveliest 
interest, the social or political factors which are at work in it should be 
personified in dramatis personae few in number and clearly outlined. 
Does the period chosen by Greenidge satisfy these requirements? 
Undoubtedly it does both in the case of the entire projected work and of 
the volmne before us. There are two separate dramas in the years 1S3- 
104 B. o. In the first the protagonist is Tiberius Oiacchus, who retired 
from the stage to be succeeded in the principal rOle by his brother Gains. 
The leading part in the second drama is taken by Marius. Civil strife 
at home forms the subject of the first portion of the narrative; foreign 
politics and a war abroad that of the second part. 

To the narrative proper Greenidge has prefixed an introductory chap- 
ter, covering one hundred pages, in which he sets forth the social and 
economic conditions which prevailed in Rome and Italy toward the close 
of the second century before our era. No account is taken of political 
questions, although on p. 105, and elsewhere, the author recognizes the 
dual aspect — political as well as social — of the Gracchan movement. 
The omission is, to be sure, intentional, as we learn from the pre&ce, and 
probably the author is right in assuming a reasonable knowledge of the 
political conditions of the time on the part of the average reader. A 
brief r^mnd of them, however, would seem to be desirable in so extended 
a work as this one is to be. This part of the book contains an admirable 
account — e. g., pp. 44 ff. — of the growth of industrial corporations, and 
of their struggles with the state, and is remarkably suggestive of modem 
conditions. In fact, many of the acute observations made by the author 
on the state of affairs two thousand years ago might, if taken out of their 
setting, seem to apply to twentieth-century questions. Such, for instance, 
is n. 3 on p. 54, and the author's comment on the same page, where, in 
speaking of the trader and the banker, he says that "a government which 
does not control the operations of capital is likely to become their instru- 
ment." In this connection we can not quite agree with the author in 
believing (cf . p. 34) that down to the middle of the first century b. o. the 
principle prevailed that ^* considerations of foreign policy should not be 
directly controlled or hampered by questions of trade," unless "directly" 
is used in a very restricted sense. The statement on p. 37 that the honest 
handling of public funds prevailed long after the most dishonest and 
extortionate treatment of the provincials was a common practice is 
undoubtedly true, and probably could be paralleled in modem times. 
On pp. 71, 72 an interesting explanation is given of the greater pro- 
ductivity of the provinces, notably Africa, as compared with Italy. 
Greenidge believes that the soil of Africa was not exhausted, and that a 
more scientific system of agriculture was employed there than was the 
case in Italy. These reasons, added to the greater ease with which grain 
could be shipped to Bome from Africa, Sicily, and Sardinia than brought 
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from the inland sections of Italy, account satisfactorily for the otherwise 
puzzlingly low price of that article in Rome and the consequent decline 
of Italian agriculture. One naturally wonders why greater attention was 
not given to market gardening, and the cultivation of the vine and oil. 
There were many great centers of population in Italy in need of these 
articles. Their cultivation ought, therefore, to have been profitable: it 
would have given a new lease of life to Italian agriculture, and a suit-- 
able occupation for the peasant proprietor and the free laborer, in whose 
interest so much of the Gracchan legislation was passed. On p. 78 the 
author notes a point in this connection which is often overlooked. The 
entire peninsula did not suffer in equal measure from the importation of 
foreign grain. The eastern part, being more remote from convenient 
harbors, was better off. That the Italian yeoman still held his ground 
here seems to be shown by the story of the Social War. Of the knights 
who played so important a part politically and economically in this period 
the author does not give us (e. g., p. 41) a clear enough conception. 

The story of the Gracchan movement runs from p. 101 to p. 276. It 
contains an estimate of the personality and motives of the Gracchi, 
and an analysis and discussion of their legislative projects and of the 
significance of their political reforms. Greenidge's treatment of all 
these matters, save the last one, is excellent. His estimate now and then 
of the significance for the future of some of the political innovations of 
Tiberius or Gains seems less satisfactory to the reviewer. We may note 
a few points under the heads mentioned above. The characterization of 
Tiberius which is given on p. 106, and of Gkdus on p. 261, is very 
judicious. Three methods of dealing with the destitute are mentioned 
on p. 204. >^They may be forced to work, encouraged to emigrate, or 
partially supported by the state.'' Emigration and state support were 
both tried by Gains, as we know. Of the three methods mentioned the 
first seems to be the most promising one, and it seems strange that Gains 
secured work from the state for the unemployed in only a desultory way 
(cf. p. 271). It is interesting to bear the fact in mind that to sell 
imported grain below the current market price was to introduce a system 
the reverse of our modem protective system. It amounted in effect to 
putting a tax on a home industry. On p. 222 the author notes that the 
indirect result of Gains' law governing the assignment of consular prov- 
inces was to take the choice of provincial governors from the senate 
and put it in the hands of the people. This, the important result of the 
bill, is often overlooked. A very probable argument which Gains may 
have urged in support of his measure to have Asian tax contracts let in 
Rome is suggested on p. 220 in the increased efiiciency which would 
result. We can see no reason, however, for surmising with Greenidge 
(cf. p. 221) that Gains' bill introduced *' certain principles of remission." 
When the knights had made a bad bargain, they would undoubtedly 
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urge the senate for better terms. When a contract was fatvorable, there 
were no interested parties to clamor for a revision of the contracts. As 
such things went in those days, and as they go today, thereforo, only 
contracts unfavorable to the tax-farmer would be subject to change. It 
is stated by most writers that any citizen condemned on a capital charge 
had the right to appeal to the people. Oreenidge puts the necessary 
limitation on this too sweeping statement by noting (cf. p. IW) that 
appeal could not be taken from the judgment of the standing courts. 
This restriction was quite logical, since they, unlike the special senatorial 
judicial commissions, had been sanctioned by the i>eople. The author's 
estimate of the position of the senate, on p. 144, is sound, but his state- 
ment on the preceding page that ^'the senate had no defences at all" 
may be easily misunderstood. It had no direct ''military support," it 
is true, but the body of tradition behind it, its prestige, its eaprtl^ de 
corps, its influence over the magistrates, and its control of the appropria- 
tions entrenched it in a position which it would be hard to take. How 
effectively it could hamper the action of the popular assembly by refus- 
ing an appropriation needed to put a measure into execution is observed 
by the author himself on p. 128, and comes out clearly in the careers of 
the Scipios. On pp. 126, 127 the real significance of Tiberius' action in 
deposing his colleague is missed. The danger lay not merely in the possi- 
bility that ''a few hundred desperate members of the proletariate" might 
override the wishes of ^' the vast outlying population of Rome," but to 
adopt the policy of removing a recalcitrant tribune would take away the 
check which held in restraint even a representative assembly carried away 
by a temporary outburst of passion or enthusiasm. The tireless activity of 
Gains, his concentration of purpose, his versatility, his genius for admin- 
istration, and his unselfish interest in the welfare of Italy and the prov- 
inces, all of which are happily set forth on p. 281, as well as the i>osition 
which he held in Rome (cf. p. 282), remind one in a striking way of 
Julius Caesar; and if the author had not intentionally avoided anticipat- 
ing the future, a brief comparison between the two men would have 
l)een very suggestive. It is strange that, with all the schemes for the 
social and political betterment of Italy and the provinces which these 
two men tried, they did not have recourse to the representative system. 
The favorable estimate which is made on pp. 156, 157 of the Asiatics and 
Greeks reminds one of the evidence which Dill has brought forward in 
his Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, to show that the 
rejuvenation of Rome and Italy imder the Empire was due largely 
to the freedmen. The way in which Drusus outbid Gains for popular 
support (cf. pp. 239, 240) recalls a similar political maneuver on the 
part of the Conservative party in England not many years ago. The 
author's characterization of one point in the oratorical style of Gains 
oontain* an acute bit of literary criticism and deserves quotation. 
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'^Gracchus/' he says, '^ could tell a tale, like that of the cruel wrongs 
inflicted on the allies, which could arouse a thrill of horror without also 
awakening the reflection that the speaker was a man of great sensibility 
and had a wonderful command of commiserative terminology/' We have 
dealt with the early, and to our mind, the more important, part of the 
book so fully that we cannot discuss in detail the author's treatment of 
the early career of Marius. Contrary to tradition, he assiunes (cf. p. 301) 
that Marius was not a man of low origin. 

By way of conclusion, a few points may be noted in connection with 
the style and language of the book. The narrative portions are particu- 
larly well done. The stories of the struggle between Tiberius and 
Octavius (pp. 119-25) and of the death of Gains (pp. 139-43) are very 
effectively told. At many points, however, the book is not an easy one to 
read. Sentences frequently require a second perusal before their exact 
meaning is grasped. Of minor matters we should prefer "vocations" to 
"avocations" on p. 41; the phrase "relationship of clientship" (p. 303) is 
kakophonous; " revealed" on p. 72 seems to be a typographical error for 
"rivaled," and Marius can hardly have been said to "identify" himself 
with a cause (p. 306). There are some admirable political maxims in the 
book, one or two of which we cannot refrain from quoting: "The truth 
that a suzerain can not treat her subjects as badly as she treats her citi- 
zens may be morally, but is not legally, a paradox" (p. 154); "Of all 
political temperaments that of the moderate is the least forgiving, just 
because it is the most timorous;" "intellect which unconsciously used 
emotion as its mask." To the bibliography on pp. 487-89 may now be 
added the important article by Komemann, Zur Oeachichte d. Oracchen- 
zeity in the first Beiheft of Beitr. zur alt, Oeach. and Warde Fowler's 
Notes on C. Gracchus in the current and forthcoming numbers of the 
English Historical Review, Taken all in all, the book is the most 
interesting, as well as the most scholarly and judicious, history which we 
have of the closing years of the second centiury, and will make the 
reader eager for the volumes which are to follow. 

Frank Fbost Abbott 



The Speeches of Isaeus. With Critical and Explanatory Note& 
By William Wyse. Cambridge : University Press. 1906. 
Pp. Ixiv + 735. 18s. net. 

The Introduction contains a full, readable, and precise account of the 
manuscripts and editions of Isaeus, and a list of subsidia. The text, 
handsomely printed, with critical notes, occupies pp. 1-174. The closely 
printed commentary occupies pp. 175-723. Three indexes cover eleven 
pages. The text seems a trifle less conservative than that of Thalheim 
(published by Teubner), which was passing through the printer's hands 
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at the same time. Attic forms are restored, on the basis of inscriptions — 
not only vos for vlos, ^fi^(r)3i/row for ^fi^ur/Si/rovv, and the like, but also 
diro8ci{avro>v for diroSei^r«Mmv. The commentary is a thesaurus of ma- 
terial for the illustration of the speeches. New light is brought from 
the papyrus documents of Egypt. Most difficult points are discussed 
with much learning. The illustrative matter is so abundant that the 
commentary is entertaining as well as instructive reading. In so exten- 
sive a work a scholar who is familiar with Isaeus may expect to light 
upon details in which he does not agree with the editor. E. g., on v. 17, 
where the litigants agree to a mixing (orvyx^) of the votes before the 
announcement of the result was made. ^'It is plain (our editor says) 
that, when, as at this trial, 600 ^^ lay unsorted on the abacus, it was 
hard to tell at a glance whether the prosecutor had triumphed, unless 
perforated ^^ were in an immense majority .... The words avyx^ 
rki ^fJHfvi are intelligible, if the compromise was not reached until the 
work of arranging and ordering the votes was completed." But if the 
work was completed, then the time was past for a compromise. We 
may suppose the abacus to have had twenty-five rows of holes, with 
twenty in each row. Naturally the perforated ^^ were set in rows at 
one side and the unperforated at the other side, in such a manner that a 
glance of the eye could determine whether a ^^09 had been set in the 
wrong column, and also which of the two battalions was the more 
numerous. Before one hundred ^^ had been set in place, unless the 
judges were very evenly divided in opinion, anyone who saw the aba/ma 
could tell what the general result was likely to be, and long before ''the 
work of arranging and ordering the votes was completed," the litigant 
who saw that he was defeated would be ready for a compromise, and 
well might seek to avoid a formal decision. The time was not then past 
for a friendly settlement. This was the situation in v. 17. 

The most serious criticism of this edition of Isaeus, however, doies 
not rest on details, but on the plan. Often, when a critic desires more 
than is given, a reply is ready at hand: ''This would have been pro- 
vided but for limitations of space." But where an editor finds room for 
an incidental note of four pages on horses in Attica, and for half a dozen 
pages on " The Descendants of A " (the Codex Crippsianus), manuscripts 
which can have no critical value, the critic is justified in observing the 
lack of what is necessary for the fullest understanding of our author. 
The editor's Introduction is devoted exclusively to manuscripts and edi- 
tions. He gives no general statement with regard to Isaeus as an orator, 
and his relations to Lysias and Demosthenes, although Isaeus' chief 
interest on the rhetorical side lies in his being the leader of the one and 
the follower of the other, nor does the editor speak with regard to the 
relation between the Xoyoypa^s and his client. Much excellent infor* 
mation is given about court procedure, but no systematic presentation of 
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the matter is made. Very likely space might actually have been saved 
by putting together facts and principles. Certainly space would have 
been saved if the editor had stated clearly and once for all his criticisms 
on the tricks and fallacies of Isaeus. The reader wearies of the repeti- 
tion of sentences like the following: '*In vituperation Greek pleaders 
are absolutely reckless, and Isaeus is a man who would stick at nothing." 
The editor, indeed, is so constant in his endeavors to show that the 
orator is dealing falsely, and assumes so confidently that the orator in 
every case must be on the side of injustice, that the reader involuntarily 
takes the side of the orator, with some irritation. The editor might 
fairly have called attention to the statement in the yci^os *I<nuov, which 
he prints, that Avcuis fjukv koI wi^p d8c#co>v imiSt Xcywv, *I<raibs Sk mu vw^p 
HyaB^v Xcywv viroirros rjv. But he might have reminded his reader, on 
the other hand, that Athenian laws in general were brief and vague, and 
that large liberty of interpretation was left to the courts; that the 400 or 
500 judges felt themselves to be a sort of executive committee of the 
Eoclesia — they had made the laws and they might interpret or even 
change them; that justice was regarded less than equity, so that no liti- 
gant was satisfied with showing that the letter of the law was on his 
side, and not infrequently a litigant would urge his cause, although the 
letter of the law was clearly against him; that no previous decision of a 
court was to be cited as determining the meaning or the scope of a law, 
and that no officer, corresponding to our judge, was present at the trial 
with authority to rebuke the speaker if he misstated or misinterpreted 
the law, or to charge the jury as to the relation of the law to the evi- 
dence; that the writer of the speech did not appear before the court in 
any way; and that a speaker could not be held accountable legally for 
any misstatement of facts in his speech, although the witnesses were 
responsible for any damage caused by their false testimony. The order 
of intestate succession to an inheritance, and the limitations of time set 
for speeches, are further matters which call for systematic exposition in 
such a book. Would such statements and discussions be too elementary 
for our editor? His commentary contains much matter that is equally 
elementary and not so fundamental. Some of these subjects, but not all, 
are set forth in the editor's chapter on Law in Whibley's Companion to 
Greek Studies. 

The editor's treatment of elision and hiatus seems a trifle indolent. 
Since for most of the orations we have only a single manuscript, it is 
simple to follow this in this matter. But why should not the editor of 
Isaeus be as exact as the editor of Homer in indicating eUsion, that the 
reader may know what is regarded as hiatus? Why should anyone oaie 
to follow the manuscript in printing cmtt' ovSi dxpoaaa^&cvm i. 1? If Am 
suffers elision, why should he not print ovt'? On p. 178 the editor fol- 
lows Benseler in admitting but four instances of hiatus in the fixst 
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oration; yet, in addition to many cases like that just cited, he prints 
TtwTM mst Koi tk (i. 32), and the like, without any comment. 

The omission of the fragments of lost orations from so elaborate an 
edition is at least imexpected. These contribute little, it is true, to our 
knowledge of Athenian law, but several are important for our judgment 
of his style — being quoted indeed by ancient critics for this very pur- 
pose — and they occupy in all but fifteen small pages of Thalheim's 
edition, and so would add little to the bulk of this book. 

The reviewer hopes, however, that his expressions of disappcHntment 
that the editor has not given more than he has, will not veil his judgment 
that this edition is a '' monumental work" — more elaborate and detaOed 
than Schumann's, its great predecessor of over seventy years ago, and not 
likely to be wholly superseded for as many years to come, though inscrip- 
tions or papyri may be foimd which will render unnecessary some of its 
discussions, and will show some of its conclusions to be faulty. 

T. D. SSTMOUR 
YaLB UltrVERSITY 



Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. VoL XVI, 1905. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University. Pp. 166. $1.50. 

The volume contains four articles, to wit: *^A Preliminary Study of 
CSertain Manuscripts of Suetonius' Lives of the Caesars," Second Paper, 
by Clement Lawrence Smith; ^^The Dramatic Art of Aeschylus," by 
C^iandler R. Post; *'An Examination of the Theories regarding the 
Nature and Origin of Indo-European Inflection," by Hanns Oertel and 
Edward P. Morris; "The Use of the High-Soled Shoe or Buskin in 
Greek Tragedy of the Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.C.," by K. K. Smith. 

Professor Smith continues the fruitful study of fifteenth century 
MSS of Suetonius, on which he and his colleague. Professor Howard, 
have reported in previous volumes of the Stvdies. He has shown con- 
clusively that these late MSS may not safely be ignored. 

Professors Oertel and Morris, of Yale University, present an exami- 
nation of the theories regarding Indo-European inflection that is 
extremely valuable. Such an inquiry was much needed, the more 
because, in an age of empirical investigation such as ours, assumptions 
are often imconsciously made that will not bear scrutiny. 

The other two articles deal with Greek tragedy and possess, apart 
^m their intrinsic value, the interest that attaches to the work of 
undergraduates. The excellence of these studies offers encouraging evi- 
dence of the sanity and fruitfulness of the best classical instruction in 
America today. Mr. Post presents an analysis of the tragedies of 
AieBchylus from the point of view of the playwright, abounding in keen 
observations evidently made at first hand. One regrets, however, that he 
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has not indicated the relation of his results to those of such critics as 
Richter in his essay Zur Dramaturgie dea Aeschylus, In what he says 
of the closing scene of the Septem (pp. 42 ff.) he displays no knowledge 
of the acute study of Wilamowitz in Drei Schlussscenen griechischer 
Dramen (Sitzungsber. d, kOn. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 1903, pp. 436 ff.). 
The inquiry of Mr. K. K. Smith into the use of the buskin is such as to 
compel assent to his conclusions, which may be stated in his own words: 

We have found that this boot is first represented in art at the close of 
the second century b. o. and then appears as a symbol of tragedy, that it is 
first mentioned in literature of the Imperial period, and that its use in this 
period is certain. We can not be so positive with regard to the HeUenistic 
period, but the literature that we have knows no name for such a boot. For 
the fifth and fourth centuries we have more than a plausible argument 
against the use of such a boot. The literature of the period has no name for 
any special tragic boot ; the drama is full of lively action which the six-inch 
and higher sole we are asked to believe in almost precludes ; the art of the 
period never pictures it either as a symbol of tragedy with the mask or as 
the foot-wear of actors, and the most positive piece of evidence on either side 
of the question, the Piraeus Relief, represents actors with natural, ordinary 
boots. 

W. A. Hkidel 



Brygos — His Characteristics. By Olives Sahubl Tonks. Mem- 
oirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. 
XIII, No. 2. Cambridge, 1904. Pp. 119 and two Plates. 

This essay is in the main an attempt to determine the characteristica 
by which the vases of Brygos may be distinguished from those of other 
vase-painters. It is largely based, as any such study must be, upon the 
chapter devoted to Brygos in Hartwig's Meisterschaleriy but it endeavors 
to correct and supplement Hartwig's discussion and to substitute for 
his somewhat inunethodical procedure a rigorously methodical one. 

Unfortunately Dr. Tonks has blundered Qgr^ously in reporting 
Eburtwig. He professes to extract from ELartwig's running oomment^ 
on various vases a list of thirty-eight characteristics assigned by that 
authority to Brygos. The first is this: ^^The meander is the double^ 
interlocking variety.^' The truth is that Hartwig merely mentiona 
(Meisterschaleny p. 309) that a meander of this form occurs on a cylix 
which he attributes to Brygos; that again and again he calls attention 
to other forms of meander on other cylices attributed to the same hand; 
and that in a final summary (p. 371) he emphasizes the manifold variety 
of Brygos' meander patterns. Again, the statement is fatthered upon 
Hartwig that in Brygos' work ^^ figures reclining on couches are covered 
to the waist with the himation'* (p. 74; cf. p. 65). What Hartwig really 
speaks of is ^ die EnthfQlung der Figurefn bis onter den Sohoss," i. a, the 
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deliberate exposure of the aiSoUi {Meisterschalefij pp. S27, 860). Nor do 
these cases stand alone. A somewhat close scrutiny of I^. Tonka's 
citations, not only from Hartwig, but from Furtw&ngler, Hauaer, and 
Kretschmer, has revealed similar inaccuracies sown broadcast. 

In studying actual vases — which is, of course, the main thing — Dr. 
Tonks has been more painstaking. I feel bound, however, to record my 
conviction that his method, in spite of its appearance of scientific rigor, 
is not only inadequate, but false. His fundamental assumption is that, 
if we can find on the signed vases of Brygos any trait, whether object, 
attitude, or mode of drawing, which does not occur on the work [this 
evidently ought to mean the signed work] of any other vase-painter, then 
such a trait is an infallible mark by which to identify the unsigned vases 
of Brygos. But when we reflect upon the small proportion of signed 
vases to unsigned ones, and also upon the ease with which some of these 
supposedly exclusive traits could have been imitated, we see that this 
assumption is anything but self-evident. Nor can I believe that this 
method of attacking the problem would lead to any satisfactory appor- 
tionment of vases among various hands. 

If the characteristics assigned by Dr. Tonks exclusively to Brygos 
were really infallible tests of his handiwork, they would be valuable, no 
matter how far they might fall short of doing justice to that artist's 
merits. That they are not quite infallible may be seen in the case of the 
'4ong and narrow eyes of boys and girls.'' This test breaks down in 
reference to a cylix. No. 58 of Dr. Tonks's list, which Hauser has shown 
reason to deny to Brygos. But the chief comment to make is that Dr. 
Tonks's mechanical treatment omits what to an appreciative eye is most 
interesting and distinctive in the work of Brygos — an impetuous, dra- 
matic quality which can not be adequately d^ned in words. 

F. B. Tabbbll 

Cours (T^pigraphie latine. Par Rbn£ Caqnat. SuppUment a la 
troisi^me edition. Pp. 473-505. Paris, 1904. 

This small brochure presents Addenda et Corrigenda to the author's 
third edition of his Coura (V^igraphie latine^ published in 1898. The 
notes are nearly all short and are comparatively few in number. The 
longest one, occupying two pages, summarizes an article of Mommsen's 
on nicknames {aigna). About 127 additions are made to the list of abbre- 
viations, and a new Table analytique is prepared, which includes refer- 
ences also to the matter in the Supplement, In the bibliography the 
author has neglected to mention the important collection of Dessau, 
Inscriptiones Latinae selectae^ Vol. II, Pars I, and the Thesaurus linguae 
Latinae epigraphicae : A Dictionary of the Laiin Inscriptions^ in 

course of preparation by George N. Olcott. __ «. 

Waltkb Dennisom 

Universftt of Michioan 
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Inscriptiones Ghraecae ad res Romanas pertinenteSj auctoritate 
et impensis Academiae InBcriptionum et Litteramm Humani- 
orum coUectae et editae. Paris: Leroox. Each fasc. ca, Fr. 2. 

Of this important publication, which will be complete in six volumes, 
seven fasciculi of about 100 pages each have already appeared: of Tom. I 
three fasc. (Britannia, Germania, Gallia, Hispania, Italia, Sicilia, Sardinia 
et Melita, Pannonia, Dacia, Dalmatia, Moesia, Thracia), in 1901, 1903, 
1901; of Tom. Ill four (Bithjnia et Pontus, Cappadocia, Armenia, 
Gbdatia, Lycia et Pamphylia, Cilicia, Syria, Palaestina, Arabia), in 1902, 
1903, 1904, 1905. It is edited under the direction of the distinguished 
Latin epigraphist, M. R. Cagnat, assisted in Tom. I by M. J. Toutain and 
in Tom. Ill by M. G. Lafaye, both well known for their work in Greek 
epigraphy and in allied fields. In organizing and publishing at a 
remarkably low price this collection of inscriptions, most of them scat- 
tered in journals and monographs inaccessible to most students, and the 
rest embraced in the expensive volumes of the Berlin CorpuSy the 
Academy of Inscriptions has rendered a unique service to scholarship. 
Every student of Greek and Latin epigraphy, history, institutions, reli- 
gion, and private life may now have in his library some fifteen thousand 
inscriptions at a price hitherto unknown in publications of this sort. 

The documents are printed in minuscules. No imiform plan of indi- 
cating orthographical, scribal, and mason's errors is followed. A method 
by which the reader is never left in doubt as he reads the text should be 
adopted and rigidly adhered to. A goodly number of improved readings 
and restorations have been introduced into the text; but much remains 
to be done in this direction. In I. 590 Ncimuvv Sd/io, riicrtavy with the 
preposterous explanation '^domo Nicaea," should give way to ia/ioriKT^tv; 
cf. Ath, Mitth. XXIV, p. 123. Reference is made to the Corpus if an 
inscription has appeared there, and often also to a journal, apparently to 
the latest publication or discussion of the document, but not always 
with good judgment; e. g., the reference on III. 551 to Am. Jour. Arch, 
is only to a report of the find! The value of the publication would be 
greatly enhanced if the literature were cited fully, as in Dittenberger 
and Michel. A full table of concordance at the end of the publicaticm 
will partly remedy this defect, and will, in fact, be indispensable. The 
notes are very brief, but to the point and helpful, if occasionally too 
elementary. axoivCa in I. 659 is explained in Ditt. SyV I, p. 366, n. 29. 
Dates furnished by the text are adequately explained. Epigraphical 
evidence of date, however, is never furnished, even when we may assume 
that at least the general period of a document is indicated by tiie letter- 
ing. As to the completeness of the collection within the limits indicated 
by the title it is difficult to form a judgment, and the editors do not tell 
us their conception of its proper range and limitations. It is to be hoped 
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that they will interpret ^'ad res Romanas pertinentes" as broadly as pos- 
sible. To the inscriptions from Sinope (III, p. 98) may now be added 
several from Bobinson's collection Am, Jour. Arch. IX (1905X pp* 2M ff. 
The following words which are not found in Liddell and Soott nor in 
Van Herwerden's Lex. Oraec. Supplet. (and Appendix) have been noted. 
Many known words in new meanings and words of which the lexicons 
cite only one occurrence are found, but they can not be given here. 



^inipcor (lairina) I. SW; aypapia 1. 92; ^*K^mt HI. 518; htoiuPTmpi^iot (a eammeniarii$) 
m. 1264; «jcp€At4«rrir<K HI. 800; Arwi^Ktiwrmt I. 19; Ar#^»op>C«y I* 841; i^v«Wr^ UL lOtt; 
ApxirmfiUfiiot Ul. 1108; ipx^^^^^^ lU- ^M; ^xo«T«n|v UI. 478. 44; IrrmfUKmit UL ttS. 
fUykrnp (vtoilum) I. 142; cf. fiiywkmv 1. 178; ^i^OaWmi^ (vex-) JH. 481; /tevcortvr^^iMr IIL484. 
y40y\ot L 143. 64*awpmrU III. 802. 10; <c<ovpui I. 148; <««vp«i^ir L 480; InvrAnt EQ. 88; 
8cxMTM L 868; Aiiftcov^cf IH. 800; im^^ovrnvrnt UI. 67 ; a^vi^ciy 1. 668; 8i*v«8i«ui UL 568. I^*- 
ciroc UI. 1009; <ic[^>ia[9}nrc UI. 576; JAcofcvca (JAoi-) ni. 484; JA^ny IH. 789. six. 17; J^ipcMr 
(aerw) I. 402; Mi^wipmant I. 674. 14. ^Mpcrot I. 552. iJU^Mi lU. 1297; irwi^iw m. 481 
ce[cA«]^uc^ (T) m. 870. mmpitUrt L 184; rnXwr^p 1. 780; xoi^uirue^ 1. 748; <«vp«<fAi|ff HI. 288 
imerpM m. 802. 7; «vir<«<4fuwtpof (^ipmr) UI. 618. Aayi|(i^ip4«f) JU. 887; Ao»<«« I. 182 
kowtipwy UI. 481. ftayioTp^ni I. 599; infirm. HI, 12; fMir(Mrri»«c) I. 182; |A«pf&iU(AMr L 778 
fivprciniv (= fivppiWnff ) I. 515. pvifitpt UI. 2; impm* L 144. iwoKplmit IU.681. 8. h^fii^t 
L 779; oMAAipcoc lU. 551. 12; •Mpv* (vema) UI. 126; cf. oWpriw UL 240; •^OJU^Mf {tt. ^- 
aboTe) UI. 227 ; ovi|^iAA«ri«r UI. 1088. 10; o^vMkmioc I. 481 ; o^pfimructmp6t UI, 28; ^4«Mr (q^) 
I. 629. wmpm^kojitlr lU. 516. 17; wmp6xt»r UI, 689; ircrclTop UI. 1208; wpairmptma4t L 186; 
vpciiUniv I. 408; «p€i|iovciAipio« I. 627; wpumiwSiktit UI, 894; wpMovU^cir UI. 789. ▼!. 98; vp*- 
ffvvirW« in* <^t vpOKvnfyior lU. 681; wpoattvoUmviUt UI. 789. i. 62. vinnpMt 1. 142; y ^( > » 
mUpiov I. 142; «^i<i|pMtfrrp« UL 800; «^iryA«ptt (•i^ttl-) lU. 894; [e«vfi]M«^oiJAiff {gumma rudU) 
UI. 215; vraru*!' UI. 888; vrarlmvm. UI. 748; vroAaroc UI. 116; cvrccAAipcof UL 541; #vrr«xW« 
UI. 896. r«^«vAi| L 825; rrn^H^ (tifui edd.) UI. 1881; rpipLtro* UL 22B; rpimrMf«A«f UI. 991. 
v«cpAi#iir«i^ lU. 70; vwolwwmpx*ii^ lU. 680; vvorayi| (ea^mg^ar) lU. 705. 8; vv^«r«r L 804; 
^vo^vAMia UI. 489. 16. ^ifiXmnipuL (/Uml-) UI. 228; ^9wU(imp) UI. 837. ^^pdiWip*** L 187. 

Edward Capps. 



Attraction of Mood in Early Latin. By Tennby Fbank. Chi- 
cago dissertation. Lancaster, Pa.: Printed privately, 1904. 
Pp. 59. 

This paper discusses the origin of the so-called subjunctive by attrac- 
tion, the development of the construction, and the limits of its use in 
early Latin. In the general field of mood attraction little has been pre- 
viously done, though the author in commenting on this fact curiously 
overlooks the most notable contribution of all, Thulin De conjunctiva 
Latino^ Lund, 1899. Mr. Frank, however, has grappled earnestly and 
capably with his subject and succeeds in developing sundry new points 
not touched by Thulin. The most valuable part of the trcxatise is that 
dealing with the scope and limits of attraction for early Latin. Here we 
have a complete list of instances for the early period, followed by a full 
and convincing discussion, showing that the attracted clause is preferably 
in the same time-sphere as the clause on which it depends; that its 
favorite position is between the introductory conjunction (when such 
exists) and the verb of the governing clause; that its verb rarelyexpresses 
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precisa temporal and modal force; that the clause as a whole is rather 
generalizing than determinative, and more frequently temporal than 
relative. 

In undertaking to explain the origin of attraction Mr. Frank is less 
convincing. Attraction, he holds, is not merely a formal assimilation, 
but its beginnings are to be sought in sentences like mittcU quern velit^ 
in which, following Hale, the author regards velit as being as much a 
jussive as mittat — ^^ let him choose his man and send him." But even if 
we admit the justice of this particular interpretation, one can hardly 
regard as parallels examples like Bacch, 656, furetur quod queat; Hec. 
197, di vortant bene quod agaa; Bacch. 674, occasio fuU ut quantum 
velles tantum eumereSj cited as illustrating the origin of the construction. 

Chablbs E. Bennett 



A Primer of Classical and English Philology. By Walteb W. 
Skeat. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905. Pp. viii+lOl. 2s. 

Philology is used here in its purely linguistic application, and in this 
case might have been replaced by Phonology, for all the topics chosen 
for exposition have to do with the relations of Oreek, Latin, and EInglish 
sounds. About half the space is devoted to the matter of vowel-grada- 
tion, and it is for its clear treatment of this subject — one that is of prime 
importance in Oreek grammar and yet inadequately presented in our 
school-grammars, and one in which, more than any other, a comparison 
of EInglish is helpful —that this little book may be warmly recommended 

to classical students. 

Cabl D. Book 



Orientis Oraeci inscriptiones selector. Supplementum Sylloges 
Inscriptionum Graecarum. Edidit Wilhelmus Dittbn- 
BEBOEB. Leipzig: S. Hirzel. Vol. I, pp. vii+658, 1903. 
M. 18; Vol. II, pp. vii+750, 1905. M. 22. 

In these two handsome voltunes are published 778 inscriptions, a few 
of them for the first time, and many from out-of-the-way places in an 
ill-organized literature. We are thus presented with the historically 
important Greek inscriptions having to do with Alexander's empire, the 
kingdoms which arose from its fragments, and the provinces into which 
these were organized after the Roman conquest. The upper limit is 
Alexander, the lower Justinian. Vol. II is reserved for the Boman era. 
Dialectal inscriptions are admitted, but not qua dialectal. The work 
does not compete with Cauer's Delectus or Collitz's Sammlung. Metrical 
inscriptions are excluded, Eaibel having pre-empted this field. Total 
wrecks of weighty documents are reji 
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These are the principles enunciated by the author for the making of 
the collection. For them the reviewer has nothing but praise. None of 
them explains the absence of the Monumentum Ancyranuniy but for this 
there were, of course, good and suflScient reasons. The Latin original 
was here the indispensable thing — besides, there existed Mommsen's 
monumental edition of this, '^the queen of Latin inscriptions." The 
lower limit, Justinian, is rather rhetorical, few, perhaps only two, inscrip- 
tions (II. 605, 420 A. D., and 610, 510 a. d.) being later than the year 400 
A. D. The inscriptions are ordinarily arranged chronologically. Why 
this sensible plan has been disregarded in the case of Uioee from the 
Roman province of Syria is not apparent. 

The text, as in all of Professor Dittenberger's work, is unusuaUy free 
from errors. Naturally the reviewer has been unable to verify more than 
a few of the many dociunents concerned. This test, however, was decisive. 
It showed how much cleaner Professor Dittenberger's text is than are 
the best of those in the archaeological journals. It is not often that 
blemishes like cZ(rc)3(c)ias II. 521. 6; a[p]xo'o>[fi]aro^iiXcucof I. iii. 8; 
'AiroU»no9 for 'AiroXX^vwy 1. 100. 1; *AprtfjuaCav k9 for J^9^ I. 224. 11 
remain; and these are fair samples of the paltry things which escape the 
editor's eye. 

Much care was required to select judiciously the most suitable inscrip- 
tions, and more to prepare so faultless a text; but when this was done 
the work had only begun. It remained to fill out the gaps in the stones, 
and to write the commentary. 

In the first volume alone Professor Dittenberger has himself made 
upward of 500 restorations and emendations. . His wide knowledge of 
epigraphical language and formulae, his keenness of insight and sobriety 
of judgment — the general sagacity, in fact, of his whole procedure — ^are 
so well known that it is hardly necessary to remark that they are dis- 
played in these volumes also — displayed not only in what he has himself 
supplied, but also in the generous yet critical treatment he has accorded 
to the efforts of others. The training in epigraphical method to be 
derived from following Dittenberger through his many textual disquisi- 
tions can not be other than highly beneficial. Numbers 212, 233, 305, 
826, 832, 335, 352, 441, 484, 629 show his handiwork to advantage. 

The commentary has still to be considered. But why a commentary 
at all? The only collection of Greek inscriptions with which Ditten- 
berger's SyllogCj and this, the supplement to it, can be compared is 
Michel's well-known Eecueil d ' inscriptions grecques. Michel has given 
us no commentary. The practical expediency of this self-sacrifice is 
obvious. In one large, but not unwieldy, volume he gives us, for about 
one-fourth of the price, five-sixths of the 1,713 inscriptions which Ditten- 
berger prints in his five volimies. The difference, it should be remarked, 
is not adl due to the commentary. Dittenberger provides his work with 
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a magnificent index, presented for the Sylloge in a distinct book (Vol. Ill), 
for the Supplement in about 200 pages of the second volume. But the 
commentary takes even more space. Dittenberger's explanations are as 
concise and pointed as anyone could desire. But economy of room might, 
we venture to think, have been achieved by the use of a few genealogical 
tables — such as the one Strack has given us in his Dynaatie der Ptole- 
mder — a few lists of kings, a few calendars of months. The correspond- 
ences of Macedonian, Attic, Egyptian, Roman, and other months need 
not then have been given in individual instances, and a similar saving 
might have resulted in the identification and dating of royal personages. 
Indeed, it would have been wise, we think, to have inserted such aids, if 
no other omission were made than to leave out a few badly damaged 
fragments like I. 168. But in any event the reduction would have 
been slight. An adequate interpretation of 773 inscriptions must bulk 
considerably. 

The commentary is not perfect. It contains typographical errors — 
more of them, in fact, than does the text. The remarks on one inscrip- 
tion sometimes convey information about others which none but the con- 
tinuous reader can find (cf. 71, n. 5). Once, at least, Dittenberger has 
repeated without change a defective section from the first edition of his 
Sylloge, namely in the case of I. 802-4. Eumenes I was assaulted in 
172, not 171 B. o. Mommsen, who seems to be cited on this point, gives 
no intimation that all three inscriptions were inscribed at the same time, 
or in 172 b. o. Finally, after pointing out that vwip is used to connect a 
dedication with a living person alone (I. 365, n. 3; p. 648), and that 0cov 
in an Attalid inscription invariably presupposes the death of the ruler to 
whose name it is attached (I. 291, n. 2; 332, n. 12), Dittenberger should 
have noted the collocation of both vvip and Stcv in No. 302. I. 36 also 
seems to us poorly handled. For Merriam's identification of Sotion 
should be substituted that communicated by Wilhelm in the CUuaical 
Review XIII, p. 78, n. 2. Sotion announced the Soteria in Alexandria in 
the ninth year of some Ptolemy; Dittenberger, following Merriam, con- 
cludes that Philadelphus is meant, and that Sotion's mission was in 
277/6 B. o. But Dittenberger himself has shown (Sylloge P. 205, n. 1; 
cf . also Cornell Studies X, pp. 23 ff.) that the Soteria were celebrated for 
the first time in the fall of 274 b. o. Some reconciliation is here necessary. 
What I. 56, n. 36, means is not ohne weiteres apparent. I. 90, n. 44 (also 
II. 654, n. 4) should be corrected by a reference to Tebtunis Papyri^ 
§ 103; cf. Wachsmuth Beitr. aU. Oesch. Ill, pp. 277 ff. For land h 
d^c<7'c^ ibid., n. 45, see Tebtunis Papyrij p. 34. Had some sort of a map 
accompanied 1. 199, the explanations might have been reduced by one- 
half without loss to the reader. Sotion (1. 342, n. 1) and Dionysius (ibid.., 
n. 4) were priests of Serapis and epimeletes of Delos respectively in 
110/9 B. c. (see Cornell Studies VII, p. 47; X, § 76). I. 895, n. 7, and 
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I. 222, n. 10 do not agree. II. 629, 11. 41-47 need a word of ezplanatiQa. 
A reference from II. 771, 1. 96 to I. 266, 11. 17 ff. would have relieved 
Dtlrrbach of the difficulty he raised in B. C. H. XXIX, pp. 189 f. And 
other criticisms of the same sort might be made without implying that 
the commentary is other than what it is — a most learned, versatile and 
judicial interpretation of the texts. 

The first volume pulses with the stirring life of an imperial people. 
The second betrays an almost aggressive acquiescence in the rule of 
Bome. The whole is animated by an intense human interest. Men great 
in many walks of life speak to us in the first person. The world of poli- 
tics is illustrated in all its phases. We have the plausible elaboration of 
the greatest of Alexander's generals (I. 5), the quiet dignity of Sulla's 
letters (II. 441), the pathetic vanity of the Nubian prince who scorns the 
briefer title PmnXM and proudly styles himself fiarnXjurKiK (1. 201). Who- 
ever finds the public life of old Greece dull because it lacks the senti- 
ment and intrigue which follow the participation of women in it can 
have no quarrel with the politics revealed by these documents. Here 
appears a girl-bride tenderly remembering — if paternal policy did not 
dictate the action — one bent upon the same adventurous errand as her- 
self (1. 14). Here a queen-mother's loving care finds grateful recognition 
from worthy sons (1. 307). Here passes that amazing series of Cleopatras, 
first she from Syria, Antiochus the Great's daughter, who turned the old 
Egyptian court topsy-turvy and surrounded her young husband — the 
only son of an incestuous marriage who really sat upon the throne of 
the Ptolemies — with no less than six new orders of nobility; then those 
three daughters of adelphic unions who for fifty years disturbed the 
peace of two kingdoms and prove that physical and intellectual degen- 
eracy are not always the result of such parentage as theirs; finally the 
last great queen whose fame is wider simply through the larger stage on 
which her life was played. 

The subjects, too, have their place. Their acts are not so spectacular 
as his who placed an altar and wreath of ancestral statues upon a far- 
seen mountain top, and called upon his gods in broken Greek to remem- 
ber his piety (I. 383 ff.), but they are none the less significant. Many 
adorations at petty shrines and imposing temples, many joys and anxie- 
ties because of divine epiphanies, many offerings from little congrega- 
tions, are attested in these two volumes. The world becomes more and 
more fiUed with miracles till finally it contains almost nothing else. The 
devout are here, but so too are the publicans and the sinners. Tax- 
gatherers meet us in every quarter — on the caravan routes which lead in 
and out of Palmyra (II. 629), on the trails which connect the Red Sea 
Uttooral with the Nile (II. 674), the former sorting camel- and ass-loads of 
myirii and oil, the latter collecting tolls from pilots, soldiers' wives, and 
l0wd oriental women. We come to know the fiscal systems of great 
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nations, and the petty tolls gathered at ferries (II. 572) and brothels 
(II. 629, U. 78 ff.); the organization of Boman corporations (1. 135; II. 525) 
and the illicit practices of Greek money-changers (II. 515); the cargoes 
which passed through the Hellespont (II. 521), and the pilfering of serfs 
by traveling soldiers (II. 519). 

Finally, no two things stand out more prominently in the whole work 
than the power and prestige left to the Roman nobles and business men 
under the principate, and the extraordinary richness of the Greek East 
in statues and artistic moniunents of all kinds. 

Hellenism on its long road to Byzantium has at no point the homo- 
geneity of Athenian culture. Bizarre and useful institutions stand side 
by side. Great actions modestly recited follow at the heels of vain- 
glorious self -commendation. The same priests who recommend the intro- 
duction into Egypt of the so-called Julian calendar authorize the deifica- 
tion of a still-bom child. For curious contrasts this collection of inscrip- 
tion has perhaps nowhere its equal. There is material here for students of 
language and institutions, of religion and politics; in short, of human 
experience in general, which in this case is, we believe, none the less 
interesting to the historian because it issues, in the first place, from an 
extremely modem, and in the second place, from a decaying, civilization. 
We heartily commend these volumes to the attention of aU who read 

Greek. 

William Soott Febguson 
Ukiversity op California 



On the Syntax of Some Prepositions in the Oreek Dialects. By 
IvT Eellebman. Chicago dissertation. Lancaster, Pa.: 
Privately printed, 1904. Pp. 79. 

This dissertation discusses the syntax of certain prepositions of allied 
meaning as found in the Greek dialects. Chap. 1 deals with dvrC and 
wpo; chap. 2 with inr^p, Afi^, and itc/m; chap. 3 with <rw, ficrairc&i; and 
chap. 4 notes peculiarities of various other prepositions in certain dialects. 
The writer's aim in chaps. 1-^ is to bring together through a complete 
collection of examples the various peculiarities, and to arrange them 
according to dialects and their chronological relation; to note instances 
of divergent usage, and those of agreement between the dialects and 
literary Greek; to discover cases of independent development and those 
to be regarded as an inheritance from early Greek; and by a comparison 
with the cognate words of other languages to establish if possible a rela- 
tion with Indo-European. Though the scope of this restricted investi- 
gation is thus comprehensive and its method sound, the gain to syntax 
is not so great as might be expected, owing generaUy to a scarcity of 
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material, which either impairs the value of the concliuioiis or prohiMti 
conclusions altogether. The dissertation would be more servloeable If 



the material used were completely registered in an appendix. 

- ^ LiSTBB DOBMAN BlOWM 

Drubt Collbgb 
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De sermone Ennodiano^ Hieronymi sermone in oamparaiianem 
adhibito, auctore Jaoobo J. Tbahbt, C. S. C. Nostrae 
Dominae, Ind. : Typis UniTersitatis, 1904. Pp. 199. 90.50. 

In this dissertation, which was presented in partial fulfilment of the 
requirements for the degree of Ph.D. in the Oatholic University of ^ 

America, the main thesis is as follows: While the style of EInnodiua is j 

on the whole less elegant than that of Hieronymus, the former, who was ^ 

a diligent reader of Cicero, Sallust, Vergil, Horace, and Ovid, as well as 
of the best of the later writers, approached the classical standard more j 

nearly than did Hieronymus in his diction. This he did by avoiding 
tmusual words, by making little use of foreign terms, and by nuxleling on 
classical prototypes such innovations in vocabulary as he allowed himself. 
He also made a conscious effort to avoid the use, characteristic of the 
colloquial language, of meaningless diminutives and frequentative verbs. 

The main argument is preceded by an account of the life and works 
of Hieronymus, in which Dr. Trahey maintains that Ennodius was not 
married as would be inferred from the reading of some of the MSS of 
the Eucharisticum de vita sua. There follows an examination of the 
prose vocabulary of Ennodius, grouped under two heads: (a) words in 
Ennodius which are not in accordance with the best usage; (6) words 
which occur first in Ennodius and Hieronymus respectively. The 
material for Hieronymus is drawn from H. GOlzer's LatiniU de Saint 
J&r6me (Paris, 1884). This investigation occupies chaps. 1-4. In chaps. 
5 and 6 the use of Greek and of hybrid words is examined. Here the 
arrangement is somewhat confusing, as there are no divisions 6, to cor- 
respond with those marked a, but the comparison with Hieronymus is 
limited to a single quotation from Golzer. In chap. 7 it is shown that, 
while Hieronymus frequently deviates from the best usage in the sense 
in which he uses certain words, technical and otherwise, Ennodius is 
generally in harmony with it. 

The writer has given a summary of the results of his investigation in 

popular form in Vol. XI of the Catholic University Bulletin (July, 

1905). His own Latin, doubtless with premediation, is not always in 

harmony with classical standards in the narrower sense of the term; 

for example, omnea conveniunt; Ennodium matriinonio usum esse 

annuitur; doctus {dnid peritus) qui scriberet, 

John C. Rolfe 
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THE ROMAN FRAGMENTS OP ATHENIAN COMIC 

DIDASCALIAE 

By Edward Capps 

The problem of interpreting and restoring the three small 
fragments of the Greek didascalic inscription found in Rome (in 
1777, 1765, and 1888) and last edited by Kaibel in IQ, XIV 
{^IGSL) 1097, 1098, 1098 a (Addenda, p. 697) is singularly 
fascinating to the student of Attic comedy. The great impor- 
tance of the document to which they belonged is at once apparent, 
while the difficulties involved in the problem are baffling in the 
highest degree, on account both of the mutilated condition of the 
fragments and of the unusual nature of their contents. It is not 
surprising that no two of the scholars^ who have discussed them, 
have until recently agreed in their interpretations. Doubtless 
many who have not committed their ideas to print have had the 
same experience as the present writer, who confesses to having 
spent many an odd hour over these 43 broken lines, convinced 
that the published interpretations were often wholly wrong, never 
wholly right, only to lay aside for further reflection his own 
incomplete restorations with numerous queries still unanswered. 

But the problem has recently been brought appreciably nearer 
a solution by Alfred KOrte in Rhein. Mus. LX (1905), pp. 425 flP. 

iBdckh, Meineke, Usener, Bergk, Madvig, Petersen, Kaibel, and Wilamowitz. 
For the references see Kdrte or Kaibel. Wilamowitz* interpretation of 10d8 is found 
only in the Corpus^ communicated to the editor by letter. 
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In the first part of his study he builds largely upon the founda- 
tions laid by Petersen in Wien. Stud. VII (1885), pp. 181 flP. 
Even here, however, he makes several valuable contributions of 
his own, both by his restorations and especially by showing 
that the testimony of this inscription concerning the number 
of competing poets does not, as has been thought, contradict that 
furnished by the didascalic notices prefixed to the plays of Aris- 
tophanes. But the most valuable gain is in his positive identifica- 
tion of the poets of 1098 a and the consequent proof that this 
fragment was a part of the document to which, as Petersen had 
shown, the other two fragments belonged. EOrte^s discovery 
supplies the most conclusive confirmation of the general results 
of Petersen. 

While recognizing thus cordially the distinct value of Eorte^s 
article, both for our understanding of the document as a whole 
and for many details, I must express my dissent and attempt here 
to show that it is justified regarding one important point — the 
length of line. It may be that we shall never be able to reach 
agreement as to this vital factor in the restoration, although I 
personally think it can be determined; but it is quite as impor- 
tant that we shall not deceive ourselves into thinking that we 
have determined it when we have not. All restorations of this 
inscription from which new individual facts for the history of 
Attic comedy may be derived are absolutely dependent upon the 
accuracy with which the original line-length can be ascertained. 
We now know for a certainty that the item which still circulates 
in our handbooks, i7rVAvTio')^iSov (434) Avaimro^ ivUa, is wrong; 
but one who reads Korte's forceful article, with its claim of 
mathematical precision in the determination of the line-length, is 
likely to be led into an error which is still greater (for, though it 
rests upon a far better understanding of the inscription than 
BOckh possessed, it just happens to be farther from the truth), if 
he accepts as documentary the restoration of the record of this 
poet's first victory now proposed by KOrte: AvaiTnro^ ivUa fi^v 
Arjvaia iirl FXaviciinrov (409) Karaxv^a^^- And this is especially 
true if, as might be inferred from KOrte's words, Wilhelm is in 
agreement with him and intends to adopt in his forthcoming book 
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the same hypothesis. It has therefore seemed the more neces- 
sary to bring out without further delay the results of my own 
study of these fragments, formulated some years ago but with- 
held from publication by the momentary expectation of Wilhelm^s 
book/ In view of the importance of KOrte's article, and the fact 
that on the subject of the line-length he takes direct issue with the 
conclusions to which I have been led, a portion of this paper 
takes the form of an argument directed against him, in answer to 
his friendly but confident challenge (p. 431, and n. 1). But this 
incident to the presentation shall not lead me to forget his cour- 
tesy in communicating to me the results of his study two years ago 
nor the manifold instruction which I have derived from him. 

Before we enter upon the discussion of the main question at 
issue it will be necessary to have before us the facts, on which 
doubtless all scholars now agree, concerning the purpose of the 
compiler of this document, the materials he employed, and his 
manner of arranging the items which enter into its construction. 

The compiler of this document had set before himself the task 
of giving in full the agonistic history of each comic poet great 
and small who had competed in the two annual contests at 
Athens, doubtless from the first contest under state control, ca. 486. 
All the facts needed for such a record, except the occasional notes 
supplied by the catalogue of the Alexandrian library, were found 
ready to hand in the two sections of the comic didascaliae which 
Aristotle compiled and the state afterward brought down to date 
and published on stone. ^ These didascaliae gave in two lists, 
one for each festival, in chronological order by archons, the 
important facts in the history of the contests, chief among them 
being the archon-date and the title of the play of each competing 
poet in the order of the judge's award. Each rank except the first 
was introduced by the cardinal number abbreviated — Seu. rpi. 
re. irefi. From these didascaliae our compiler had first to collect 
the items pertaining to each poet separately. To do this he had 

1 Before 1908 ; see p. 25, n. 69 (on Aristomenee) of my Introduction of Comedy 
into the City Dionysia. My restoration has changed little since then, except for the 
addition of Kdrte's discoveries in 1098 a and that, convinced by his arguments, I have 
gone back to Anaxandrides as the principal poet in 1098. 

^Lenaea: lO, II. 972, col. I ; Dionysia: lO, II. 976. 
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merely to run through the Dionysian catalogue, jotting down the 
archon under whom the poet's name first appeared, the rank, and 
the play, and so on down until this poet's name ceased to recur; 
then through the Lenaean didascaliae in the same way. 

With the material for each poet assembled thus in two chron- 
ological series, the compiler's next task was to combine the 
Lenaean with the Dionysian records in some orderly and per- 
spicuous arrangement. The simplest would have been to adopt 
the plan of a single chronological group for each poet, simply 
adding the Dionysian items to the Lenaean under the appropriate 
archons. Such an arrangement, however, would have had one 
obvious disadvantage from the point of view of the ancient 
student of the dramatic poets, who was especially interested to 
know the number of plays, the titles, the number of prizes won 
at the two festivals together and at the City Dionysia separately, 
the date of the first City victories, and possibly also of the first ap- 
pearances. The compiler therefore chose the arrangement which 
would show such facts most clearly, grouping the firsts together, 
each festival apart, then the seconds, etc. Each rank-group was 
preceded by the appropriate caption [ipUa, Beirepo^, rpiro^j etc., 
later /S'y 7' etc.), and each festival-group likewise (cV aareiy 
Aiivaia). The entries under each festival-group were arranged 
chronologically, and under each rank-group that festival-group 
was given first in which the poet had first been assigned to that 
rank. The festival-groups do not, therefore, succeed each other 
in a fixed order (as, e. g., A'qpcua — iv atrreij Aijvaia — ivacrrei, etc.), 
but the first festival in a given rank-group may be the same as 
the last in the preceding rank-group. And here a fact is to be 
noted that is of great importance for the reconstruction of the 
document: Instead of repeating the festival-name in such cases, 
the compiler, to save space, gives simply the rank-caption with- 
out the festival.* When, therefore, we find the numeral without 
the festival, we must assume that the last preceding festival-group 

1 Kdrte often disregards this factor (e. g., 1097, 11. 11, 12, 13, and elsewhere), prob- 
ably because he does not believe in it. But the 4 in 1097, 1, 6, can be interpreted in 
no other way and it would be, in my opinion, unsafe to reject the clue thus given. 
But it is difficult to apply the principle if we take so short a line as Kdrte does. The 
principle is fully recognized by Petersen, p. 186. 
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was of the same festival, and conversely, when the festival is 
given with the numeral, the other festival preceded. 

From this arrangement, which might result in ten festival- 
groups in each poef s record, we deduce two observations: The 
first item in one, and generally not the first, of the rank-groups 
gave the date of the poefs first appearance; and the first item 
in the second festival-group under each rank-group would always 
be later than the first item in the preceding festival-group. But 
there can naturally be no chronological relation whatever be- 
tween the first items of the main rank-groups. It is logically 
quite conceivable, though not likely to occur, that the first item 
in a particular rank-group would fall at a later date than the last 
item in the preceding rank-group. Consistently with the greatest 
possible order and system in the method of arrangement we might 
have, on any fragment, a set of items that seem wholly irregular, 
and at the same time, on another, the appearance of a chronologi- 
cal order when the items really belong to different chronological 
groups; see below, p. 208. And such deceptions would naturally 
be more likely to occur if the line were long than if it were short. 

The compiler was obliged to decide, further, whether the poets 
should be arranged alphabetically or chronologically. The first 
plan was far simpler to follow. But the advantage of having 
contemporary poets in the same neighborhood on the stone, and 
the distortion of literary history which would have resulted if, 
for example, Cratinus was followed by Crito and Antiphanes by 
Apollodorus, led to the adoption of the chronological order. But 
how was the chronology of each poet to be determined? The 
order of first victories, conveniently furnished by the victors' lists 
lO, II. 977, would leave out the poets who had won no victories. 
The only practicable method was to allow the position of the 
poet to be fixed by the earliest mention of him in the didascaliae, 
i. e., by the date of his first appearance.^ This was certainly the 
method followed. 

Recognizing, therefore, the factors which determined the 

^Of. the comment on the tragic poet Aphareus, VU» X, OrcU, 889 d: dp^df"^ ^* 
dird Aveiarpdrov 8i8daK€iPj Sixpi ^<a<riyipotn, iw trwip eUotrioicrdj etc. This principle 
also was recognized by Petersen. 
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position of a poet in this document and the disposition of the 
agonistic items in the record of each, it is obviously of the great- 
est importance to bring to bear upon the interpretation of the 
scanty remains all available sources of information which furnish 
us with definite chronological data concerning the contests of all 
the comic poets whose activities fall within the period touched by 
these fragments. Foremost in importance among such sources 
must be reckoned the two victors' lists, lO. 911 f, k (City) and 
^9 ^9/9 9y ^ (Lenaean). The order of names in these lists would 
naturally be different at many points from that of our document, 
for it is determined by the dates of first victories; nor would these 
lists include all the names in our document. Again the order of 
names in the Lenaean list differs materially from that in the 
Dionysian. But in spite of these drawbacks, with the few definite 
data which we possess it is possible to fix approximately the date 
at which a poet who occupies a given position in these lists won 
his first victory. If our document, therefore, furnishes us with 
an outline of the career of a poet whose name is lost, the victors' 
lists may help, with the extant titles, to identify the poet. And 
if the document gives a poet's name with the fact that he was 
victorious, the victors' lists may give us light on the festival ; or, 
more important, by furnishing us with the approximate date of 
his first victory, may prevent our adopting a false reconstruction 
of the inscription, even if it does not actually identify his name. 
If the document covered the whole period of Attic comedy, a 
period of ca, 300 years, it must have been of imposing propor- 
tions. Except for twenty years or so during the Peloponnesian 
War there were ten entries for each year. Obviously it was 
incumbent upon the compiler to save space where possible. We 
observe efforts in this direction: After about the twenty-fifth 
poet he abandons the ordinal spelled out in favor of the numeral 
sign ; he omits the festival name where confusion would not arise 
from so doing ; and he is sparing of blank spaces before the lead- 
ing categories. But the effort is most noticeable in his failure 
to adopt the most perspicuous disposition of his material on the 
stone, viz., to give to each entry and heading a separate line (as 
in 10. II. 971) or at least to begin every new main category at the 
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beginning of a line. When he decided to run poets, captions, 
and entries into solid lines with sparing use of spaces he at once 
sacrificed perspicuity to considerations of economy. Having sacri- 
ficed so much, and with so great a mass of material to dispose of, 
is it likely that he would have rendered his work still less usable 
with no corresponding gain in space by adopting a narrow column 
of about one entry to a line ? In such a column almost every 
entry would be broken between lines and the proportion of broken 
words would be very large. On general principles, therefore, one 
would expect to find a line considerably longer than that pro- 
posed by E6rte. 

E6rte, with Petersen, decides upon 28-32 as the normal num- 
ber of letters to a line, but he claims for this hypothesis a degree 
of certainty which Petersen carefully refrained from doing.' 
EOrte^s criteria are as follows: (1) In two successive lines (5, 6) 
of 1098 occur two archons of successive years, Charisandrus 375, 
Hippodamas 374. The inference is drawn that the latter was the 
next entry after the former in the original record. (2) Accepting 
this inference as a working basis, the lacunae can be filled out 
with hypothetical entries which satisfy the space conditions, in 
such a way as to connect the broken ends of lines with the next 
broken beginnings. In other words, a complete record can be 
made on the assumption of ca. 30 letters, the least possible num- 
ber. In reply it may be said that the same might be done with 
lines averaging longer by one entry, as Petersen showed. But 
if, by evidence derived from outside the inscription, it can be 
shown that the reconstruction with the short line runs counter to 
known facts, it will be clear that the inference based upon the 
two archons is erroneous. 

After setting up these positive criteria, E6rte makes an appeal 
on the basis of certain coincidences which will be interfered with 
if a longer line is assumed. In five successive lines of 1098 (see 
below, p. 220) we chance to have the archons of 382, 375, 374, 
366, and 349, while in the line above the first date is the festival 
beading iv ooret and after the latest date A'^vaia, Now if a 
longer line were taken, Ai^vaia would have to be inserted between 

1 Wien. stud, XII (1886), p. 189. 
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375 and 374, and ip ourru would accordingly be required between 
366 and 349, so that, instead of a single series, we should have 
three, viz. (supplying the missing dates hypothetically ) : 7' iv ourru 
385, 382, 878, 375 ; 7 Aijwua 877, 374, 871, 868, 365 ; S' A^ &rro 
370, 349. Apropos of such a reconstruction EOrte (p. 431) 
vehemently protests, exclaiming that thus ( 1 ) ' precisely the second 
Lenaean exhibition of the third class would be one year behind 
the last Dionysian.' I see no earthly reason why it should not have 
been. (2) ^The beginning of the list of City fourths would fall in 
the lacuna.^ But when at least half of the width is lost one may 
reasonably expect to find at least half of the data missing. EOrte 
himself is obliged to supply the festival twice in two successive 
lines in 1087. (3) 'The extant titles of the fourth class would 
follow chronologically upon the last Lenaean exhibition of the 
third class, so that, in the fragment, the remains of the City 
thirds, Lenaean thirds, and City fourths create the illusory appear- 
ance of a continuous chronological series.* The answer to the 
last objection is given above (p. 205). The easiest and most 
natural thing in the world would be to accept without further 
consideration these particular five lines as giving the original 
order of items. But when we observe that in this same fragment 
the four lines 10-13 also seem to give a compact group of dates 
(367, 364, 356, 352), but that the sequence is broken by the 
iv aarei on the stone itself and that E6rte is obliged to break it 
a second time, we are warned to proceed cautiously. In fact, if 
we chanced to have the other half of the five lines to which E6rte 
appeals, the original line having been about twice as long, it 
would contain six dates (the bold-face type above) of which the 
first five, though belonging to different chronological groups, 
would happen to be in sequence ! 

In short, this dictum may be laid down: Whatever hypothesis 
may be advanced regarding the original length of line on the basis 
of coincidences or other apparent indications offered by the frag- 
ments themselves, it can not be accepted forthwith as certain, but 
requires confirmation by means of pertinent evidence derived from 
outside sources before it can be regarded as the true basis of 
restoration. 
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It is poBsible to apply the test of external evidence to 
E6rte*8 hypothesis in 1097, where the joining of L 7 to 1. 8 gives 
the statement that Lysippus was victorious in 410 (or 409) at the 
Lenaea, or possibly iv aarei. Now the name of Lysippus is not 
preserved on either of the victors^ lists; it mast therefore have 
been in one of the present lacunae of one or both. We have but 
to prove that it can be supplied in neither in such a position as 
would be consistent with a first victory won in 410. EOrte him- 
self admits (p. 436) that it is not easy to introduce it into either 
list, but inclines to restore it in about the last line, i. e., 1. 17, of 
coL I of the Lenaean list. The last extant name is Eupolis in 
L 11. Let us assume, to make the case as favorable as possible 
to EOrte's view, that the name of Aristophanes once stood imme* 
diately after that of Eupolis; his first Lenaean victory was won 
in 425. There would be left but four lines for the poets who 
won first victories in the 14 years between. This would give the 
high average of three and a half years to each poet for this 
period, as opposed to two and a half from the beginning down to 
Aristophanes. To bring 1. 17 as late as 410 we should have to 
assume ten second and subsequent victories on the part of poets 
prior to Lysippus, or, allowing for the two of Eupolis and the 
(possibly) two of Aristophanes,' six other victories for the older 
poets. This is, of course, possible; but serious difficulties arise 
when we consider col. II, of which the first twelve names are 
preserved. If the first victory of IIo- in 1. 1 were won after 410^ 
that of the twelfth poet in coL II could not be earlier than 399, 
allowing for no second victories by the earlier poets in these 
years; or, taking the average assumed by EOrte for the years 
425-10, this date would fall ca. 380. At the same rate the first 
Lenaean victory of Anaxandrides in col. Ill, which was probably 
a few years earlier than his first City victory in 378, would fall 
ca, 363. But these are rough calculations. A more certain 
result is reached if we start with a concrete fact, the Lenaean 
victory of Cephisodotus in 402.' Assuming that it was his first 

1 With the KnighU and poesibly the Waapa ; but the list distinctly favors FhUonides 
as victor in 422. 

sLys. xzi. 4, and Am. Jour. Phil. XXI (1900), pp. 60 ff. 
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victory and that his name was in 1. 18 (both assumptions being the 
most favorable to EOrte), in the interval of seven years between the 
earliest possible date for IIo- and Cephisodotos (409-402) there 
are eleven names on the stone. In other words, 415 is the latest 
possible date for the first victory of the poet in col. I, 1. 17! 
Therefore, if Lysippus won a Lenaean victory at all, it must have 
been before 416. 

Could he then have been victorious iv aaru in 410? Frag, i 
was in col. I of the original list, and the last name, to be restored 
Callias, was the fifteenth or sixteenth line.' The date of his first 
victory is known from 10, IL 971 to have been 446. The first 
three names in column III are given ink: Nicophon, Theopompus, 
Cephisodotus,' whose dates are here a little later than in the 
Lenaean list. Now among the unpublished fragments of this list' 
is one which contains portions of twelve names which belong to 
col. II, i. e., between % and k. Neither upper nor lower margin 
is preserved; hence, since the column contained 17 lines, there 
are lacunae, at the top and bottom of this column, of from one to 
four lines in extent, to the former of which the one or two lines 
after Callias should be added. Since Callias' first victory was in 
446, the latest possible date for a victory of Lysippus in the lacuna 
of at most six lines following the former's name would be ecu 425. 

Our test of EOrte's hypothesis, therefore, narrows down to 
this one question: Could Lysippus have occupied a position in 
the lacuna of four or less lines at the bottom of col. II on the 
strength of a victory won in 410 (409) ? I am convinced that he 
could not; but I am obliged to content myself with a single calcu- 
lation by averages.^ Fortunately this happens to be fairly con- 

1 The reaaoDB for these assertionB are given in my Introd, of Com, imto the City 
DUm.t pp. 24 ff. 

'For the classification see Am, Jour, Phil, XX (1899). The upper margin of /c is 
presenred. 

'Wilhelm announced his discovery of these new fragments in Jahrb, d, 6ster, 
arch. Inst. I (1896), BeibL, p. 46. 

<The demonstration could be made conclusive beyond all reasonable doubt if I 
were permitted to employ freely the data furnished by the fragment. I trust that I 
have not ventured too far, nor trenched too much upon the prerogatives of Wilhelm, 
by using the bare facts. The many scholars who have seen the fragment or copies of 
it (including, it is to be hoped, the editor of the Comic Fragments) will be able to 
supply from their own knowledge the proofs which I am barred from presenting here. 
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cluBive. The average number of years represented by each poet 
before Callias is a little over three. If one should apply the 
same average to the not less than fifteen lines intervening between 
Callias and the first line in this lacuna, we should reach the year 
400 as about the date of the poet whose name stood there. Since 
most of th^ six City victories of Cratinus, the four of Eupolis/ 
and the unknown but doubtless large number of Aristophanes 
and Plato, were won in this period, this average is probably not 
too high.' At any rate, between the earliest date which can be 
given to the first line in this lacuna and the year 410 (409) 
there is a margin which, in my opinion, effectually excludes 
Lysippus as a victor in 410. 

We are accordingly forced to the conclusion that the first 
victory of Lysippus, if Lenaean, was won before 416, if Diony- 
sian, between 445 and 426, say about midway between these two 
dates. In either case that which was won under Theopompus or 
Olaucippus was not the first, but the second or later. At least 
one full entry must therefore be inserted in 1. 7 before the 
archon's name. Furthermore, we learn that the second victory 
was won at the same festival as the one preceding it, since, as 
we have shown, it can not have been a first victory. Now the 
fact that he won at least two victories renders it almost certain 
that they were not Lenaean.' I have therefore, without misgiv- 
ings, assigned them to the Dionysia. 

To EOrte^s 28-32 letters must now be added some 22 more 
for the additional archon-date and title. Can we determine 
whether a still greater width is possible ? Only by general 
considerations, but they chance to be satisfactory. If we add 
another entry to each line the number of plays produced by the 
poets in these fragments becomes too large to be probable and 
their distribution among the rank-classes becomes disproportion- 
ate. One example will suffice: Anaxandrides, the poet of 1098, 

^Suidas givee a total of 7, the Lenaean list 3 — all won before 410. 

* The avera^^e for the first 7 of these 15 lines is actually larger ; it would have to 
drop suddenly from 3.5 to 1.7 in the remaining lines to bring the first line of the 
lacuna to 409. 

s I will spare the reader the calculations, which I have given in Am. Jour, PhU, 
XXI (1900), p. 53. 
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is reported to have brought out 65 plays. EOrte^s restoration 
would give him, in addition to his firsts and seconds, nine thirds, 
one fourth, and four fifths. Since he won ten victories this 
would leave 41 seconds — a result that dismays E6rte and leads 
him to suspect the tradition that gives 65.^ By adding two full 
entries to the line we should have 38 in the last three classes, 
leaving 10 firsts to only 17 seconds. But by the line which I 
propose he exhibited 26 plays which were awarded third, fourth, 
and fifth, leaving 29 seconds and 10 firsts — a reasonable propor- 
tion for an eminent poet. There is a second and more important 
consideration: The addition of two entries would increase the 
victories of Lysippus to three — too large a number for a poet 
who, on this hypothesis, produced only six plays. Again, the 
victor in 1. 15 of 1098 would have won three Lenaean victories; 
but no poet in the Lenaean list coL IV is credited with this 
number except Anaxandrides, whose record precedes, and Nausi- 
crates, whose first victory was some twelve years later. The 
assumption of just one entry to the line more than E6rte pro- 
poses solves all difficulties; the addition of still another would 
introduce difficulties even greater than are produced by EOrte^s 
proposal I have accordingly adopted the former alternative 
with confidence. 

There can be no doubt that 1098 a preceded 1097 with a 
short interval between. From the victors' lists we gain the 
names of almost all the poets who won victories in the period 
between Telecleides and Xenophilus on the one hand and Lysip- 
pus on the other. Is it possible to identify the poet whose 
record preceded that of Lysippus in 1097 ? 

This poet was fairly productive. In these six lines were 
recorded fifteen exhibitions as follows: y' City 1 or more, 
Lenaea 2 (or, Lenaea 3 at least, City unknown), S" City 8, 
Lenaea 2 ; e' Lenaea 2. The chances are that such a poet won a 
victory. The dates preserved range from 440-431 — a range too 
narrow for a poet of such productivity. But the competition in 
440 was third of that rank, and the date of his first exhibition 

1 Thia number is by no means incredibly lar^pe for a poet whose career extended 
over something like forty years. 
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must be advanced several years. We may safely assume for 
his first appearance ca. 445. Now since the position of Tele- 
cleides in the Lenaean list points to a first victory not far from 
449, a first appearance somewhat earlier, we see that the interval 
between the record of Xenophilus and this unknown poet was not 
considerable. His name may possibly be found in the victors' 
lists in a position not much later than Telecleides and Xeno- 
philus. A composite list in which the Lenaean and the City 
lists are combined, on the basis of such definite dates as are 
available, would be something like this: Euphronius (C. 458), 
Ecphantides, Cratinus (C. 452), Diopeithes (C. 451), Crates 
(C. 450), Xenophilus (L. ecu 449), Telecleides (L. ca. 447), 
Callias (C. 446), Aristomenes (L. ca. 445), Anonymous, Lysippus 
(C. ca. 435). The order by first appearances would considerably 
disarrange this list ; but since it includes probably all of the new 
poets who won victories in these twenty years, we may hope to 
identify the unknown poet as one of these ten. 

Do the titles of plays in this poet's record agree with any 
that are known to us as belonging to any of the poets victorious 
in this period ? In using titles for identification especial stress 
must be laid upon peculiar or unusual titles. Plutus or Adelphi 
would give us the choice of several, but Pytine or HeautontimO' 
rumenus would be practically decisive if the period of their 
authors were right. So when EOrte acutely recognized the titles 
lT€ppo{ and 'HaloSoiy of a period fixed by the name Xenophilus, 
his identification of their author as Telecleides was absolutely 
convincing. 

Of the titles remaining in 11. 1-6 the unusual 'Twepa a^Brfpa 
is not known from other sources, while Sart/poi was used by at 
least three poets of the Old Comedy, Ecphantides, Cratinus, and 
Phrynichus, all of whom are excluded by their periods. A 
fourth poet of the period must therefore have written a Satyriy 
as E6rte also remarks (p. 435). -ot9 in 1.6 signifies nothing* 
There remains only Kv- in the first line. No known fifth-cen- 
tury title fits this except Cyclopes, attributed to Callias in 
Suidas, Bekker's Anec, Athenaeus, and Pollux. No other 
Cyclopes is recorded, though Athenaeus in four places assigns 
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this play to ^^Callias or Diocles.*^ This can not by any possi- 
bility be interpreted to mean that Callias did not write a 
Cyclopes — the only matter in which we are immediately con- 
cerned — bat that Diocles, a poet of unknown date, also wrote 
one, and that the authorship of the extant play could no longer be 
determined, though Callias was preferred. Now Callias is one of 
the three poets between Xenophilus and Lysippus in our com- 
posite victors^ list, and his first victory in 446 would suit exactly 
the position in this Roman document occupied by our unknown 
poet, whose first appearance, as we have seen, must be dated not 
later than ca. 445 but could easily have been several years earlier. 
As we shall see later, Aristomenes, the next poet after Callias on 
our composite list, made his first appearance later than Lysippus 
— a fact that tends to increase the probability that the unknown 
poet is Callias and not one of the possibly two poets whose names 
are lost in the lacuna in the City list. Perhaps it can not be claimed 
that this identification is of mathematical precision, but when we 
consider that the titles of no other poet of the period offer a 
single coincidence with any one of the three preserved on the 
stone, the arguments adduced seem to make the identification 
extremely probable. We may note about Callias that his name 
is coupled with that of Cratinus by Athen. L 22 c and with that 
of Lysippus in Athen. viii. 344 e, Pericles, Lampon, Socrates, 
Malanthias, and Sacas were ridiculed in his most famous play, 
the IlcSiyTa/, probably produced ca, 432.* 

We now revert to the question whether the record of 
Lysippus extended from 1. 7 to the end of 1097, as Kftrte 
(p. 437) contended on the ground that 1. 12 afforded no room 
for a new poefs name — an objection now removed. KOrte 
would assign to Lysippus this remarkable career, which would be 
made only a little less strange by the additional entry in each 
line: a' Lenaea 410, 404; )8' Lenaea 394; 7' City 435; S' City 
439, 432 — seven exhibitions in 49 years, a curious distribution 
of plays (City: 439, 435, 432, 390; Lenaea: 410, 404, 394), and 
the first victory 29 or 30 years after the first competition ! 

1 Bergk^s conjecture of KaXXiov for KaWidSou in Athen. xiii. 677 6 is impoesible on 
account of the date, the archonsliip of Eucleide«. 
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All this is possible, but exceedingly improbable as an hypothesis 
— and we must remember that it is nothing more than an 
hypothesis, to be proved or refuted. But it becomes still less 
attractive when we realize what an interval must have separated 
his first exhibition and his last. Lysippus^ first appearance must 
have preceded that of Aristomenes, whose position in the Lenaean 
list points to ca. 445 for his first victory and to some years 
before for his first appearance. This would give him an active 
career of ca. 57 years. Are we justified in assuming this ? Not 
unless (1) there is some external evidence in favor of it, or (2) 
the two titles in 11. 10, 14 are those of known plays by him, or 
(3) no other poet is known to whom either a career extending 
from CO, 449 to 390 or these titles can better be assigned. In 
this lasl^ case we might prefer to leave in doubt the identity of the 
poet. As to (1), we have no such reason, for our knowledge of 
the chronology of Lysippus is limited to what this inscription 
tells us,^ except that he ridiculed Lampon, and this fact can take 
us no later than ca, 410.' As to (2), only two titles of Lysippus 
are known to us from other sources, the Bacchae and Thyr- 
80Comu8. As to (3), we do happen to know of a poet whose career 
extended from ca. 447 to 398 — Aristomenes, who brought out 
the Admettis against the second Plutus of Aristophanes. Here 
is a career, independently vouched for, of ca. 59 years' and 
covering the whole of the period claimed for Lysippus without 
the slightest outside evidence. We have observed that the 
record of Aristomenes can hardly have preceded that of Lysippus 
On this stone ; but it must have followed after no long interval if 
the victors' lists teach us anything. These considerations alone 
raise a presumption in favor of Aristomenes for that part of the 
record which includes the lowest dates, 394 and 390, i. e., 11. 10 ff. 
Let us now test this hypothesis by the titles. 

1 So Petersen, who would begin a new poet's list in 1. 13. 

> If the Nemesis is to be attributed to the younger Oratinus, as I believe ; see Harv. 
Stud. XV (1904), p. 74. 

3 The long career of Aristomenes has long excited comment, even before its begin- 
ning could be dated so early. See Am. Jour. Phil. XXI (1900), p. 64, where I made 
the hasty proposal to substitute Aristonymus for Aristomenes in the Hyp. Plut. Others 
have resorted to the theory that there were two comic poets of the name. 
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The first title is Aiovv-. Aristomenes wrote a play which 
AthenaeuB called Bimply Dionysus^ but Pollux by the fuller title 
Ai6vwro9 aaicriTrf;. But Dionysus and its variations could prove 
little. The second title, however, is unique and therefore of the 
greatest value for identification, KoX£o^J/90i9 in 1. 14. Now under 
the archon Stratocles (424) Aristomenes was third at the Lenaea, 
Aristophanes first with the Knights^ and Cratinus second with 
the Satyrs. The play which Aristomenes produced is reported 
in the didascalic notice variously, as 'TXo<^/90i9 in V and as 
'OXo^t;/>oi9 in F, O, Aid.* The reading of V has in late years 
been accepted as correct. But when we find on this stone, in a 
didascalic record corresponding in period covered to Aristomenes, 
in a category certainly Lenaean and almost as certainly devoted 
to exhibitions which won third prize, and finally in the year of an 
archon whose date may quite well be 424' and the genitive of 
whose name ends in -ou9, the unusual title KoXco^poi?, palaeo- 
graphically' so near the readings which the MSS give for the 
play with which Aristomenes in the year of Stratocles was third 
at the Lenaea, the conclusion, as it seems to me, is irresistible 
that these are not chance coincidences but identical records, 
and that the poet of this part of the inscription was indeed 
Aristomenes.^ 

If we approach the study of this inscription with a mind free 
from preconceptions as to the original length of line, and, fully 
cognizant of the chances that a series of dates accidentally pre- 
served on a fragment may falsely appear to be a compact original 
group, refuse to be guided by such coincidences unless supported 
by external evidence, we shall feel that the indications in favor of 
Aristomenes are even more convincing than those which have led 
us to insert in 1. 7 a victory of Lysippus prior to that of 410. 
For some may regard it as remotely possible that the name of 
Lysippus once stood in the victors' lists for a first victory won in 

1 The earlier editors 'OXo^vp/iott. 

* It is the second entry after Morychides, 439. 

s The first source of the error was doubtless due to the initial k being written like v. 

<The second Pl\Uus^ we now learn, was produced at the Lenaea; see note on 
1097, 1. U. 
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410. The argument might therefore be made to run, in sum- 
mary, as follows: Lines 10 fF. must be assigned to Aristomenes, 
and his name must be inserted in 1. 9. The line must therefore 
have been longer than EOrte has assumed by one or more com- 
plete entries, and the conditions are better satisfied by the assump- 
tion of but one. One victory of Lysippus must accordingly be 
inserted in 1. 7 before that of 410 — a result which at once relieves 
us of the difficulties presented by the victors' lists against the 
shorter line. This is the course of reasoning, in fact, which first 
led the writer to abandon the hypothesis of a narrow column, 
which appeared to him, as to others, to offer the simplest solution 
(though one not free from grave difficulties) so long as there 
seemed to be no external evidence which could be brought to 
bear upon the problem. 

For the further details of the writer's conclusions regarding 
1097 and the other two fragments reference is made to the 
reconstruction and accompanying notes. One other matter, how- 
ever, should be mentioned. I once thought that the poet of 
the main portion of 1098 was probably Anaxilas, mainly because 
of the titles 'lei and AvpoJTrowfe, Epicrates being introduced into 
1. 12 as the author of the 'Avrepds. But EOrte's arguments against 
this have seemed convincing, especially since Anteros as a play 
by Epicrates rests wholly upon a conjecture of Bergk. 

In the restoration a line of ca, 56 letters has been taken as a 
fair approximation after a calculation of the average length of the 
titles and archons in this inscription. With 66 letters, archons and 
titles of almost exactly the average length can readily be supplied, 
there being about two letters more to spare in 1098 than in the 
two others. For the convenience of the reader figures have been 
inserted in the longer lacunae to indicate the number of letters 
available for the lost items. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the indicated distribution of the space in any line is wholly 
arbitrary, only the total number of lost letters being even approxi- 
mately right. But it is believed that at least for the major portion 
of 1097 and 1098 the general order of the entries and the posi- 
tion of the rank and festival captions may safely be accepted as 
documentary. 
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1008ft Tii\tK\el8iit MKa Miwaia hrl ca, 449. Five Lenaean victories. 

iw ILrru hrl ca. 440. dciW-epot {kw d^rei) Ai^wua 

1 rplrot] iw d[0Tec hrl 15 , hrl 15 , hrl , , , . ,«*« 

2 ] EdM^t<rtr, hrl 18 , hrl 18 ,i 

3 wrA]{yp)t6d[ovt 9 , hrl 18 , hrl 9 KtafM 432 

4 i8l]eu A^poia [hrl 22 tnlfuai, hrl 12 

5 Zr}epfioi^ dr[«««o{e, ivl 16 , hrl 17 , 

6 . rhafnos [iw Arret hrl 23 , hrl 11 

7 *H<r]t6«04f <r(6t«[i, hrl . ^ 19 , Tifjarros hrl 11 

8 . . ] lih-Mt, 6 Setwa B iw d<rrec(?) hrl 16 hrl r^w wU- 

9 ri]p Kal iTl rd rp[lra koI hrl rd rhapra o^k i^X^ey . E hrl 14 

10 Eei^iXot [ hUa A^poia hrl ca. 450 . . 12 . . ^t rd Mrtpa koI hrl rd 
] 1 T]fUTa Kol hrl rd [rhofyra o6k i^Xtfev . E etc. 

Telecleides, identified by KOrte by the titles Sterroi and Hetiodoi^ won first at the 
JLenaea just after Xenophilus, i. e., ca. 448, as indicated by his position in lO, U. 077 d. 
If he won a City rictory it was within a few years after Callias* first in 446. 

The Alexandrian pinax Kaib. C.O.F. I, p. 10, records 6 plays of Telecleides as extant; 5 
are quoted : Amphiktyonet^ ApweudeU^ He$iodoi^ Prytaneit^ Sterroi, The lost plays whose 
titles were unknown to the compiler, i. e., most of the plays, were entered simply amitmtiif 
(of. 1097), and after at least the abore five the note tr^Umi was added. 

1. BIIA copy. KOrte also suspects iv ovrct. As regards the rank-class the possibilities 
are : a) That the City rictories be^an here. In that case the /i* {iv ivni) class would begin 
in, say, 1. 2, A^«i« in 1. 4 being the second section of the ^' class, b) That the second section 
of fi^ began here, <«vrcpof A^voim preceding, c) The solution preferred here, which has 
the adrantage over the other two of giving a better proportion of exhibitions to victories, 
vis. : thirdB City 8, Lenaea 4 ; fourth* and Afth$ together 4; secotid* unknown ; flnts 5 plus. 

2. SYMI copy. Can not be archon. KOrte also suggests this restoration. 

S. niSYA copy. KOrte suggests StMiJMov, an error for Ev#v6i)fu»v, archon 430. I suspect 
that the copyist misread the remains of a I' (' I ') and that we have the archon of 432. 'A^cv- 
l«vir would also be possible, but there would hardly be space for autmi and the position is 
better for the archon than for the title. 

4. oTMiMi is introduced on account of the large amount of space. Of the plays which 
survived, e. g. 'A^i^ucrvoeii', with an archon, e. g. 'AvoAAo&f»pov, would exactly fill the line. 

5. KOrte lr[tppov% A¥[aZi6i$as. I prefer avf6i6a^M on account of 1097, 1. 12. The compiler 
followed the practice of the official records (cf. 10. II. 071c, 1. 9: wapt6i6a$ay, i. e. voAaibr 
6patia). The first production occurred elsewhere in this record as Ir^ppoU ^mimi. 

6. Might be Lenaean, the festival name omitted. But the space favors the name. 

7. Restoration KOrte*s. The play was produced ca, 431 (Wilamowitz). If Telecleides 
reached fifth place wiiiwroi is to be introduced; otherwise the festival name. The amount 
of space indicates some such addition. 

8. ZrpariMratc KOrte; NiftfiMraicI— The generous vacant space after this title indicates 
a principal division, probably a new i>oet's record. Further, the comment in the next line 
could hardly refer to Telecleides^ The compiler soon (cf. 1007) began to save space by sub- 
stituting the signs B for Jcvrcpof, r for rpirof, etc. 

9. Kaibel surmised the sense to be nee tertias nee quarUis Hie umquam tulity doubtless 
correctly. I accordingly suggest the above, which assumes that the poet^s record began with 
a second prize. That of Xenophilus below certainly began with a victory, which suits well 
the remains of the comment after his name. One would expect iXafitv with ry^v vimiiv^ but not 
with the lower ranks; and the presence of iwi in both comments is a certain indication of a 
verb of motion. KOrte, who suggests &v koX iwirarucm, without seeing any sense in it, ques- 
tions the Greek of Kaibers and my proposal, and perhaps rightly, for I know of no exact 
parallel. But Thucydides uses c«l ^ict^oi' x**P<^*' (!▼• 117) and Sophocles (Phil, 259) iwi iitliov 
cpx*^^^, which imply also cv* iKo/wor ipx*^'*' The compiler sought a concise expression 
which would apply to the low positions as well as to the highest. 

10. The approximate date of Xenophilus* single Lenaean victory is given by his posi- 
tion in 10. II 977 d, ca. 450. He probably did not win at all iv ivrti. There is no room for 
a City victory before the comment. 
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1097 KaXX/at Mxa iw darti ^l TifiapxUiov (446). Two City victories, prob- 
ably no Lenaean. B (iw Arret) Ai^wua T iw A^ru n^m 

1 c i]Tl 'Amoxliou K(^icXitf^<riv, A^mia hrl ante 434 ... 16 . . . , ^i . . . 6 . . 434 

2 . . ]f Kvfuaidlai^ A ip A[ffT€i hrl ante 441 20 , hrl ante . . 10 . . 

3 ic(a[fMi8lai, hrl TifU}K\[4ovt 10 , hrl 21 ,440 

4 i]Tl Oeodiltpov ZaHpois, [hrl 19 , hrl 10 'Tr- 437 

5 ^poit ffiSripoUf hrl U.i^$o8(&pou .... 8 ... , A'/jpcua hrl .... 9 .... , BarpA- 431 

6 x]o«, E hrl *Amoxi9ov [ 11 Ari 24 434 

7 . A]^iTTot ipUa nip [Jp d<rrei ^t ca. 335 22 ^2 TXavK- 409 

8 Ittov Karax'^yaii, [B a^ ^t ca. 447 18 , hrl 9 Bd- 

9 Kxjout, atrai fju6pai <rti)c[ai. * ApurrofUptit Mxa A^/jptua hrl ca. 445 . 11 . . 

10 . , i]Tl Aio<f>dpTov Atop^lffov d<nri7r^i. B M ante 'S90 23 ,4- 394 

11 p dUrJrei ixl Nuror Aoi/f [ 9 , f hrl ante 440 18 dwdi- 390 

12 aa{]e, iTl Avffifidxov [ 12 , Ai^wua hrl ante 439 .... 18 ... . 435 

13 . . . ]i, hrl Mopvxliov [ 9 , hrl 17 , hrl Sr/wroic- 439 

14 Xeo]i;f Ko\eo4>6poLS, [hrl 17 , hrl 18 424 

[^2 * ApTiTdrpov 'Aini^tai], 388 

Callias won two City yiotories (TO. II. 977 1, last line as restored in Am, Jour. Phil. XX, 
p. 396, by comparison with TO. II. 971/, ool. iii ; see my Introd, qf Com, into City Dion.^ P>24), 
probably none at the Lenaea. The first City victory is dated exactly. Six titles are quoted : 
Aigyptio»^ AtalarUe^ BaircLchoi^ KyklopcB^ Pedetai^ and SeholcusonteM, The majority of his 
plays were either not preserved or bore no specific titles. 

1. The Cycl(^>ei was the most quoted of the plays of Callias ; see above, p. 213. The 
mention of iv itrrti in 1. 2 shows that the preceding section was Lenaean; but since the 
exhibition under Antiochides 1. 6 was Lenaean, that under the same archon in 1. 1 was ip 
<loTC(. Hence A^i^aia must be introduced in 1. 1.— fia/yrot, 1. 4, was a common title, employed 
by five other poets. 

5. Title restored by Bergk. Since the competition under Antiochides 1. 6 was Lenaean 
(see note on 1. 1), and the festival is not mentioned in 1. 6 after ^, it follows that a Lenaean 
section under the 6' class preceded. This is the most probable position for the new sec- 
tion.— Between 431 and 425 {Ac?iamianB) the number of competitors was reduced from 5 to 3. 

7. Lysippus seems to have won no Lenaean victories (see pp. 209 f. above). Hence the 
M^c serves to set off the firsts against the seconds — cWjca ii,iv .... 5«vrcpof S4, 

8. The archon may be Theopompus, 410. The date of the first entry under ^' was that 
of Lysippus' first appearance and gave him his position in this document after Callias and 
before Aristomenes. The restoration iwl ♦lAiVicov (447) Ovpo'<Mc6|u*i would exactly fill the 
available space. If the Thynokomoe was not here it must have been in the line above, the 
first City victory. 

9. The Bacchai is the only play of Lysippus quoted in antiquity.— On the necessity of 
introducing a new poet here see above, pp. 214 ff. The first Lenaean victory of Aristomenes is 
approximately fixed by his KX)sition in 10. II. 997 d, where two victories are recorded. The 
known plays of Aristomenes are : AdmeUM^ Boethoi^ Ooetet^ Dionyto* asketcB^ Koleophoroi 
(Hylophoroi^ Olophyroi MSS). We have quotations from all but the first and last. 

10. That there is space for the epithet after Dionyso* tends to confirm Pollux as against 
Athenaeus; see p. 216. Aristomenes can not have won a City victory, for if iv d[«TCi should be 
inserted here in place of P" there would be a repetition of the festival name in 1. 11. 

11 ff. The y' class began in 1. 11, for it can not be supplied before Lys. in 1. 12 because of 
the •«, nor before Morychides 1. 13 because iv avrtt there would repeat the festival name in 
1. 11 ; and the sequence 390, 435, and 439 indicates two new chronological series in these line*. 
Hence the y (iy a^rci) class in 1. 11 and the Aitvaia section in 1. 12. For avtSiia^* see 1098 a, 
1. 5. No title or grammarians* comment would explain the •«, after which an t can not be 
restored (KOrte, p. 447). The play which the poet reproduced in 440 or before had been 
brought ont only a few years previously, and was doubtless under the lost i' or c' classes below. 

14. There is no place in 11. 9-13 for a play brought out in 388; hence the Admetoa was 
third at the Lenaea. It is also third in Hyp. Aristoph. Plut.— confirming the official char- 
acter of the didascalic notice there given, including the order. Hence the second Plutu$ 
was brought out at the Lenaea. For KoAco^poc ='YXo^^poif MSS, see p. 216. The large 
proportion of thirds is partly due to the fact that Aristomenes' career covered the whole 
of the period in which there were but three competitors. He seems generally to have got as 
low as he could ! 
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1 s..,] 4wl Xi40mt 1ia4>»pfpiii, #rt 21 ,#n..6 

Mitt If £kl0l^/Ww^ |VWBt flKf *■• •••••**••• 2v *»««-»»»»-»y wW% » » • • Jl/ • 

4 ^ir^m'Effx^ 4»* » , *»* 11 '^ 

5 XpW?, 4wl %m004pif^9 9 , J^mam Hi amU 37i 17 , #rt 315 

« *twt^0Upmtrm 'Ui, ^ri H , iwi 11 37i 

7 . ) '(}U€€^ Hi Kf#iw^^i ... 8 , A ^ ivrs #rt oale 39 ... 16. . . 

n t\,Hl 'AyiUil^ii 'A-KH^Mi;* <^ 23 ,aA 'As^ 

9 |^y«v Ai^MM #v(l oBle 90B 90 , Hi amie 967 . . . 16 . . . 

10 w)^Uk, Hi Smm^tyimt{s 11 y^rl 23 

11 Kj H 4#TA #vi lLit0999 I ..... . lo ........ ^vi ...... u ... 

12 M^}r«« /rl 'A-MbcJ^.OTf 12 ^rl H 

19 1 1 1 1 ^ Hi OmM^/mm *Af....8..., A^pwm ^vi 20 .......... Hi 35B 

14 1 #v 'Ajt^^vts (M 17 Hi 17 

th Hmtpm i^ism. A^m^m, Hi 

16 ]i,HUn^i Hi 

17 J 1, M» 

16 Hi] 'A4i#Tt i4y 




by Btekk. WM 10 victtKiH aD told (SudasK of 
whkh 9 wow f iMiM (/g. n. tn /y). HisinkeitFvielotywMmiiM3X(Jf«r.F«r.,Le). 
Hit pooitioa is tko LoMOU Ifai iadicotao ca. «i far kte ftnt 
0# tko faotlval is L S ibowi tiMt tko LoMoo kad boH 

ia 11. l-« an LflMMS nd r ( t •., ^ «rT«) foDovod tko 
(8iiidao):ca.ll«ovoraeoffdediaILl-lS. AdAa^tkaM 
tka r ^ «rT« floetfaa awl tka loat poftioa of r A^ 

TIm foooffd of AaaxaadridM tino fillad aboat 9 ! 
26. TIm taias IB D. 2. a, aad 4 ate act tHemhtn kaova to hare 




iL A near feotiTal ■»ctkifi most haw b o um bot aoo a Charicaadras aad Hippodamaa. 

C Aa /o of Anazaodndes is not kaovn elsewbare: the title vas aoed bj Aaaxilas. 

7. Aacfther Cophisodoras in S7. Tbo montioci of tho lienaoa ia L t show* that an cv 
Hnt, sccti oo onder the f class had preceded. Since the first eotry under f cr •«T«a most be 
eaiiiffr than the first onder f AiffrM«, and the latter in torn most be prior to JBBi, the new 
dass can not be introdoced in L 8u Bot it oucfat be in L C 

11. The oolj altematiTe to c here is to introdoce B (L e., «f mmm) before the last eotry 
in L 10; hot this woold giwe oolj one i^aj to that s e cii oo. 

12. -T«4, «F ««T«i can aoC be r e sto red nnless other the 4 A i fpai a section b e gan in L 11 or a 
poet. The more probable solotioo is that of Wilamovitx, who sascests the title Pkar- 



13. The large amoont of space socgests that the T«en«ean sectioo onder the c class 
began here. This woold giye 5 City and 4 f^enaean onder C 

14. AniertM KArte, correcting Ath. xiy. SSI 6 €v 'A mp mt n accordinglj. 

15. The poet ^Hioee record began here won two T«en«ean rictories and at least one «» 
•«T«i. The onlj poet in the rictors* lists credited with two Ijenseoa rictories and near 
Anaxandrides is Philetaems; Phillipos, two places above Anazaadridea, is a possibility. 
The only new fact to be gained by an ideotificatioci is that Philetaeros or Philippos won a 
City rictory ; only the list of rictora for this period coold determine the qoestion. 

17. 1 1 KT copy. 

IS. The position of the remains woold soit an archoo's name. Bot everything in the 
last three lines most remain porely cooJeetoraL 
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THE HELEN EPB80DE IN VERGIL'S AENEID 

IL 559-623 



By H. 



R. Faibclouoh 



Vergil's story of the terrible night when Troy fell into the 
hands of her Greek foes oulminates in the tragic scene of Priam's 
mnrder. Pyrrhns first strikes down Polites at his father's feet, 
and then slays the old king himself in the presence of Hecuba 
and her daughters, and upon the very altar at which this ill- 
starred family had sought refuge. This act of almost incredible 
impiety is witnessed by Aeneas himself, whose thoughts turn 
with horror to his own aged father, his forlorn Creusa, his 
plundered home, and his little son. He looks about His 
followers have vanished and he is alone. At this moment, from 
his lofty position on the palace-roof, the hero espies Helen 
lurking by the altar of Vesta. Driven to frenzy as he is, this 
glimpse of her who was the primal cause of his country's ruin 
inspires him with the thought of revenge. '* Surely," he cries, 
'4t is monstrous that she should return as a queen to her Spartan 
home, while my country lies prostrate in ashes. No renown 
does one win for slaying a woman, yet praise shall be my meed 
if I blot out this unholy thing and exact a just recompense; and 
it will give me joy to fill my soul with the fire of vengeance and 
satisfy the ashes of my kindred." 

Such words Aeneas blurted out and in his frantic state was 
rushing on to slay her, when his mother appeared, in all her 
divine radiance, caught him by the hand, and calmed his fury. 
"Whither," she cried, "has thy love for me fled?. Wilt thou not 
first see to it, where thou hast left thy aged father, Anchises, 
whether Creusa thy wife and the boy Ascanius still live? .... 
Did not my love prevent, ere this the flames had destroyed them 
and the hostile sword had drunk their blood. It is not the hated 
face of the Laoonian woman, daughter of Tyndareus; it is not 
Paris that is to blame; but the gods, the relentless gods, overturn 

[Clasbicai. PHiiiOLOOT I, July, 1006] 22L 
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thk wealth, and make Tioy topple from her pinnacle.^^ Then 
Venus remoTee the clond that veils his menial vision, and allows 
him to see the gods themselves bnsy in the work of destruction. 
^^ Haste away, my son,^^ thns she closes, ^and pat an end to the 
atrnggle. Nowhere will I leave thee, bat will set thee safely on 
thy father's threshold.'' 

We say it with confidence that, if this splendid passage had 
come down to as with the same manascript aathority as the rest 
of the Aeneid^ not a word of protest wonld have been raised 
against its aathenticity. As it ii| w. 567-88 have been preserved 
in none of the first-K^lass mannscripts, and sach of the later ones 
as give them probably depend apon Servios, who is oar only real 
aathority for them, and who inserts them in the introduction to 
his commentary on the Aeneid^ explaining that, like the four 
lines of the prooemiam, they had been withdrawn from the epic 
by Varias and Tacca, Vergil's literary executors. In his note on 
ii 692 Servius refers to the matter a second time, sajring: 

ut enim in primo diximus, aliquos hinc versus constat esse sublatos, 
nee immerito. nam et turpe est viro forti contra feminam irasci, et con- 
trarium est Helenam in domo Priami fuisse illi rei, quae in sexto dicitur, 
quia in domo est inventa Deiphobi, postquam ex summa aroe vocaverat 
Graeoos. hinc autem versus esse sublatos, Veneris verba declarant 
dicentis, ** non tibi Tyndaridis facies invisa Lacaenae." 

Thus Servius gives two reasons which are supposed to have led 
Varius and Tucca to expunge the lines in question. 

Modem scholars have found additional reasons for rejecting 
the lines, and as a rule go farther than Servius, by denying that 
they were ever composed by Vergil at alL Thus Thilo (p. xxxii 
of his edition) objects that the passage is really foreign to 
the poet's purpose. The writer supposed that Venus was to 
intervene in order to protect Helen from the hero's anger, 
whereas her object was to restrain Aeneas from fighting and 
deliver him from his perils. To this we reply that with Servius 
we recognize in 601 a distinct reference to the discarded passage, 
for that verse has little point if the preceding lines are removed. 

Again, says Thilo, in 670 Aeneas is said to be wandering 
about when he espies Helen secreta in sede latentem, Tet in 
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632 we learn that not until he has had the revelation of the gods 
does he come down from the palace-roof. Here again we refnse 
to admit the inconsistency, for we need not suppose with Heyne 
that in the Helen-scene Aeneas has descended to the ground. 
In fact, it was the hero's advantageous position aloft that enabled 
him to discover Helen, the flames lighting up the whole scene 
(569). Minor objections apply mainly to the language. Thus 
in 668 {limina Veatae servantem) servare is used of remaining 
a short time in a place, but elsewhere of a settled abode. But, as 
Henry points out, servare here as elsewhere means ''to keep 
close to;" cf. ii. 711: longe servet vestigia cofUunXy "keep in 
the footsteps;" ii. 450: has servant agmine denso^ ''keep fast 
beside;" G. iv. 459: hydrum moritura ptiella \ servantem ripas 
alia non vidit in herba^ "hugging the banks." Again in 676 
sceleratas poenasy according to Thilo, would be an appropriate 
expression if used later by Aeneas, when his anger had cooled, 
and he was reflecting upon the vengeance he had conceived. This 
would be a point well taken if the expression meant "horrible" 
or, as Henry translates it, "damnable punishment." But scelerar- 
tas is used as in vL 563 sceleratum insistere limeUy "no pure soul 
may tread the threshold of the guilty," and therefore sceleratas 
poenas is precisely the same as scelerum poenas in xi. 268. If 
sceleratas poenas passes muster, we need not be troubled by 
merentis poenas in 585, 586, whether merentis be regarded as a 
genitive or better as in agreement with poenas. 

The only real difficulty in the text as given by Servius is in 
587, where ultricis famam is certainly corrupt, but the reading 
given by early editions and generally adopted, uUricis flammae^ 
though pronounced unintelligible by Thilo, gives a fine metaphor 
with a very satisfactory sense. That the punishment of Helen 
should be called a "victory" (584) seems to Thilo an inapt 
expression. It is hard to see why. Line 579 

coniugiumque domumque patres natosque videbit, 
was condemned even by Wagner, who supports the passage as a 
whole, and of course Thilo objects to it as inconsistent with the 
stories told elsewhere about Helen. But the main idea contained 
in the line — viz., Helenas return to her home and kin — is neces- 
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sary to point the contrast between the happy future of this 
Spartan adventuress and the desolation of Troy, while the use of 
the plural in palres and naioSy though of her parents only her 
father Tyndareus survived, and though tradition assigns to Helen 
only one child, a daughter Hermione, is (as Page shows) only a 
rhetorical mode of exaggerating Helenas happiness.' 

Heinze {Virgils epische Technik^ pp. 46 f. — the most illumi- 
nating of recent books on the Aeneid) accepts the objections 
reported by Servius and made by modem scholars, but enlarges 
upon the anaient criticism: turpe est vivo forti contra feminam 
irasci. The mere irasciy he says, would not have dishonored 
Aeneas, but Vergil would never have allowed his pious hero to 
conceive the thought of killing a defenseless woman, especially if 
she had sought refuge at the altar. How would this, he asks, 
befit one who has just narrated with horror the story of an altar- 
desecration ? Again, if 601, 

non tibi Tyndaridis fsciea invisa Lacaenae, 

points to the introduction of Helen in the preceding context, what 
about culpcUusve Paris (602), of whom Aeneas has not so much 
as thought in the whole situation? And finally, the words, 

scilicet haec Spartam inoolumis patriasque Myoenas 
aspiciet, etc. (577 f.), 

if genuine, would furnish the only soliloquy in the narrative of 
the second and third books. This seems to Heinze ^^unnatHrlich 
und frostig," and he would be loath to attribute such tastelessness 
to Vergil. Heinze therefore holds that this passage is spurious, 
but, in view of the sequel, believes that this has taken the place 
of a genuine Vergilian passage, in which the hero, giving way 
to despair, has decided to go to his death, either by plunging into 
the midst of the enemy or, as is more probable, by taking his 
own life. Hence dexira prehensum conttnuit (592) is explained, 
not by a contemplated attack on Helen, but by a contemplated 
act of suicide. 

iThe ''metriflche Kleinigkelten " which Noiden notee (edit, of Aen. ri, p. 266) 
certainly do not disprore Vergilian authorship. Synaloephae, inTolving forma of 
7Vt>ia, are, aa Norden himaelf shows (p. 447), not uncommon in VergiL So Trakie et 
(678) = Troiae et (x. 214), and TVoid artent (681) » TVoid anHqua (It. 812). 
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Heinze^s argament is, I am convinced, an elaborate example 
of special pleading. The soliloquy will appeal to most readers 
as unusually impressive, and from the artistic standpoint seems to 
be modeled with great care. Thus Wagner comments on the 
beautiful balance between the three questions in the simple 
future aspioiety ibity and videbity and the three in the future- 
perfect, occideritj arsertt^ and sudarit^ the correspondence being 
in inverse order. As Page puts it: ^^3. 4 her home happy, my 
king murdered; 2. 5 she in triumph, Troy in flames; 1. 6 she 
safe at Sparta, the Dardan coast reeking with blood." As to 
culpattisve Paris, this is only a corollary to the previous words 
about Helen. If 8^ can arouse such anger, so also surely can 
her guilty paramour. The two have the force of a pluraL It is 
no human agents you must accuse. It is the gods themselves 
who are responsible for Troy's downfall. And Heinze's idea 
that w. 601, 602 would be natural enough apart from a previous 
passage involving Helen or Paris seems to me to be quite alien 
to the directness of Vergilian narrative, though it may easily be 
paralleled in Greek tragedy, especially in lyrical passages. As 
Heinze himself has seen, Vergil may well have had in mind here 
the famous passage in the Iliad iii. 164, 166: 

ov re fux oiTii; ia<rif OtoC rv fun alnoC ct<riy, 

Here we have the directness of epic style. The words are 
addressed by Priam to Helen. So, too, all is simple and direct 
in Vergil, if, as we believe, Helen is present in the scene; but 
how much less natural if, as Heinze holds, Venus mentions her 
merely as the ultimate cause of Troy's downfall? 

Finally, as to contra feminam irascij the kernel of the arga- 
ment is removed if we remember that Aeneas never carries his 
thought into action, and therefore the sin, if sin it is, is only 
contemplated, not committed. Thodgh Aeneas was a saint in the 
Middle Ages, it is surely going too far to test him by the lofty 
standard set up in the Sermon on the Mount when Christ said: 
^'I say unto you, that everyone who is angry with his brother 
shall be in danger of the judgment.'' Further, the hero himself 
anticipates the objection and o£Fers a defense of his action: 
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namque etsi nullum memorabile nomen 
feminea in poena est nee habet victoria laudem, 
exstinxisse nefaa tamen et sumpsisse merentis 
laudabor poenas. (583 ff.) 

That Helen is a nefas, an unholy thing, is (at least at such a 
time) a sufficient defense against the charge of impiety. 

An Homeric situation somewhat similar to this Helen episode 
is one to which sufficient weight has never been given. Henry 
calls attention to the resemblance, but has not attempted to 
develop the parallelism. At the opening of Odyssey xx Odysseus 
lies down to rest in the irpi^^uo^^ but his active mind will not 
suffer him to sleep. 

And the women came forth from the house, they who aforetime 
consorted with the suitors, making laughter and mirth with one another. 
Then the hero's heart was stirred within his breast, and much he 
debated in mind and soul whether he should leap upon them and deal 
death to each, or suffer them to consort with the proud wooers, for the 
last and latest time. And his heart growled within him. And even as a 
bitch, stalking round her tender whelps, growls at a man she knows 
not, and is eager for the fight, even so his heart growled within him, from 
wrath at their evil deeds. And smiting on his breast, he rebuked his 
heart, saying: "Endure, my heart; even a baser thing didst thou once 
endure, on that day when the Cyclops devoured my valiant company; 
but still thou didst endure, till thy craft brought thee from out the cave, 
where thou didst think to die." 

And as he tossed from side to side, debating how he might lay his 
hands upon the shameless suitors, one man against many, Athene 
descended from heaven, and came near to him, in form like unto 
a woman. 

And she stood over his head and spake to him, saying: " Wherefore 
again art thou watching, most ill-fated of all men! Is not this thy 
house, and is not thy wife within and thy child, even such as one would 
wish his son to be? " 

Here, as in Vergil, the hero meditates the slaying of women, 
but does not carry the thought into action. Here too the 
hero soliloquizes, and here too a deus ex machina appears on the 
scene. In Homer, Athene reminds Odysseus of his home, his 
wife and child; and in Vergil, Venus reminds Aeneas of his father, 
his wife and son, though even closer is the parallel in 662: 
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subiit deeeria Creusa 
et direpta domus et parvi casus luli. 

And still further, as Athene chides Odysseus for his lack of 
confidence in divine aid, and assures him of her protection to the 
last: ''Stubborn one!" she cries, ''surely, many a man puts trust 
in a comrade, though he be weaker, one who is but a mortal, and 
hath not such wisdom as mine; whereas I am a god, who 
preserve thee to the end, amid all toils'' (45 £F.); so in Vergil 
Venus, "manifesting the goddess'' confessa deam (591), reproves 
her son, first for his frenzy, quid furisf (595), but secondly for 
forgetting her, quonam nostri fibi cura recessitf (whither has 
thy love [regard] for me vanished?) — and the Homeric parallel 
is sufficient to determine the exact meaning of this rebuke, which 
does not mean that Venus is wounded in her feelings because 
he has thought of attacking her protegee Helen, or because she 
has a special interest in Anchises, but because (as Conington puts 
it) "Aeneas by losing self-command showed that he had lost 
confidence in his mother and sense of his relation to her." Then 
at the close of their interview, she promises unfailing support: 

nusquam abero et tutum patrio te limine sistam (620). 

The parallel is fairly complete, and the conclusion seems irresis- 
tible that as this Homeric scene must have been in the mind of 
him who composed the Helen-episode, as well as of the author of 
the succeeding lines, the whole of the passage involved^ the 
doubtful and undoubted lines alike, must be the work of one and 
the same poet, viz., Vergil himself. 

It remains for us now to consider what view we are to take of 
the omission of w. 567-88 from Vergilian MSS. Assuming 
that the passage was written by Vergil, it is evident that it was 
omitted from the original complete Aeneid as edited by Varius 
and Tucca. These editors therefore had some reason for expun- 
ging the lines. According to the account in Servius, Augustus 
commanded Tucca and Varius to emend the Aeneid, with this 
limitation, that they should remove superfluities, yet make no 
additions {ut superflua demerent, nihil adderent tamen), and 
both the prooemium and the lines in question are given as 
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examples of passages removed. They were therefore considered 
superflud. A similar statement is made by Suetonius, who, how- 
ever, cites only the prooemium as an example of the versus 
dempti, on the authority of the grammarian Nisus. Apart from 
these two passages, we learn of no omissions (at least of any con- 
sequence) due to the editors. 

It is well known that Varius and Tucca had been intimate 
friends of our poet for many years. Vergil mentions Varius in 
Eel, ix. 35, a poem which belongs to 41 b. c, about which time 
Vergil first made the acquaintance of Maecenas and probably of 
Varius too. Horace mentions Plotius (i. e., Tucca), Varius, and 
Vergil as meeting the rest of the company at Sinuessa on that 
famous journey to Brundisium, described in the fifth satire of his 
first book, written not later than 37 B. c. The three, who are 
grouped together in the beautiful description 

animae quales neque candidiores 
terra tulit neque quis me sit devinctior alter 

were evidently close friends at that time, eighteen years before 
Vergil's death. Again in 35 b. c. the three are once more brack- 
eted together and associated with Maecenas, as poets and critics 
whose approval Horace proudly claims {Serm, i. 10. 81). 

Of Tucca as a poet we know next to nothing, but both Tacitus 
{Dial. 12) and Quintilian (x. 1. 98) speak of the TTiyestes of 
Varius as a tragedy of surpassing excellence. Horace often speaks 
of the literary work of Varius. He was considered Rome's best 
epic writer {Serm, i. 10. 43, written in 35 B. o.) until the Aeneid 
appeared, and Vergil and Varius are classed together as the 
greatest poets of the day in Epp. ii. 1. 247 and the Ars poettca 
55. Probably no Soman was more worthy of the confidence of 
VergU in things Uterary than Varius. 

Suetonius tells us that Vergil made Varius and Tucca his 
residuary legatees, so that this friendship continued unbroken to 
the end. We may feel sure that if any friends were in a position 
to learn the poet's literary habits, plans, and problems, these 
intimate and cultivated men were in their number. It would seem 
that Varius even wrote a memoir upon Vergil, for Quintilian 
(x. 3. 8.) cites him as authority for the statement that the great 
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poet wrote a very small number of lines in one day. Perhaps, too, 
it was from such a memoir that Suetonius secured his interesting 
information about the poet's modus operandi. For example 
(§§ 23ff.), he tells us that Vergil "first drafted the Aeneid in 
prose, and, having arranged it in twelve books, proceeded to com- 
pose it bit by bit {jparticulaUm)^ just as the fancy took him, 
without attacking subjects in due order. And, that nothing might 
stay his inspiration, he allowed some passages to remain imperfect, 
while others he bolstered up as it were with mediocre lines {levis- 
stmts versibus) ywhich he jestingly declared were inserted as props 
to support the structure, until the solid columns arrived.^' In this 
way the composition of the Aeneid consumed eleven years. Sue- 
tonius further tells us (§§ 31-34) that during the composition of 
the poem Vergil on certain occasions read his work to others, 
though not often, generally confining himself to passages about 
which he was in doubt, that he might take advantage of the judg- 
ment of his hearers. 

From these important statements we may draw several infer- 
ences. In the first place, a work of such magnitude as the Aeneid^ 
involving the use of a great variety of legendary and historical 
material, must, if composed bit by bit, and in irregular order, 
have been subject to numerous imperfections and inconsistencies, 
until the work of revision was complete. Hence the inconsistency 
of representing Helen on the night of Troy's fall, in the second 
book as in the house of Priam, and in the sixth as in the house 
of Deiphobus, is easily explained. 

In the second place, parts at least of the Aeneid must have 
been more or less known before the edition of Varius and Tucca 
appeared. In illustration we have the well-known prophecy of 
Propertius in his third elegy (written about 26 B. o.) and several 
imitations of Vergilian lines in various passages in Propertius 
(see Nettleship's Essay, p. 67), written before Vergil's death. 
We have also the story in Suetonius that when in Spain, in 26 or 
25 B. 0., Augustus wrote entreating and even threatening letters 
to Vergil, to send him *' either the first draft of the poem, or some 
single portion. Much later, when the material was at last com- 
plete, Vergil read to the emperor three books, the second, fourth, 
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and sixth," on which occasion Octavia fainted, when the poet 
reached the touching passage about Marcellus. The book here 
called by Suetonius the second must be our second, because, 
though later Nisus is quoted as saying that Varius changed the 
order of two books, transferring to the third place that which was 
then second, still the order known to Suetonius must have been 
the same as is now known to us. 

In the third place, it was the poet^s practice to discuss his 
doubts and difficulties with others, and doubtless the two to whom 
he turned most frequently were his two greatest literary friends, 
Varius and Tucca. These therefore were in all probability familiar 
with the poet's sentiments and conceptions, and though the 
emperor's commands prevented them from destroying the Aeneid^ 
according to VergiFs express entreaty, yet they were in a position 
to see that, as far as possible, the poet's wishes should be carried 
out. I take it, then, that Vergil, possibly for the very reasons 
given by Servius, had expressed his dissatisfaction with the Helen 
episode, and his executors therefore decided to omit it. Inasmuch 
as the emperor's instructions prevented them from making addi- 
tions, they were compelled to leave the context in an imperfect state. 
But the passage was already known to others, and was possibly 
published later by someone who regretted its omission. Indeed, 
the very fact of its omission from the first complete edition would 
bring it into notice, much as rejected poems of modem writers 
not infrequently are published by their biographers and reviewers. 

In lieu of the substitute passage which we may well believe 
Vergil intended to compose, I think we are justified in retaining 
in our texts the one which Servius has preserved, believing, as I 
do, that though its author was dissatisfied with it, as indeed he 
was with the Aeneid as a whole, yet it is the work of Vergil him- 
self, and that the second book suffers vastly more from its omission 
than from its insertion. 

Stanford Univkksity 



THE PREMATURE DEIFICATION OF EUMENES II 

By William Soott Febouson 

'Tirip fiiuriXdoD^ Eiffidpov ^iXaSiKif^ov deov koI €V€p^4TOV Arffiifrpio^ 
IloaeiBoDvlov.^ This inscription once catalogaed a dedication made 
in a small town on the Thracian coast of the Propontis, in terri- 
tory which passed with Lysimachia and the Thracian Chersonese 
into the hands of the king of Pergamon in 188 B. c. It was at 
that time taken from Antiochos the Great; earlier it had belonged 
to Philip of Macedon who had seized it while under the protection 
of the Aetolian League, and it had probably formed part of the 
empire of the Ptolemies during the latter half of the third cen- 
tury B. c' 

Along with it are published two other inscriptions,' found in 
the same place, which record dedications made ^'on behalf of King 
Attalos Philadelphos and Queen Stratonike.'^ Mommsen, who first 
edited all three, gives no intimation that they were cut at the same 
time, or are in any special way to be connected with one another. 
Professor Dittenberger,^ for no assigned reason, thinks that they 
were inscribed simultaneously. Professor Niese seems to be of 
the same opinion, and of like mind are, perhaps. Professor Kor- 
nemann and M. Beurlier. But whereas Professor Dittenberger 
and M. Beurlier^ assign them to 172 B. c, the others date them 
after the death of Eumenes in 159 b. o.^ 

It must be granted that general probability is in favor of the 
view that they all belong to the same dedication or set of dedica- 
tions, but of this no proof whatever is attainable. Let us, there- 
fore, consider the first apart from the others, inrdp is a very 
common preposition in dedications of this kind. It occurs in 

1 Dittenberger OrienUs Oraeci inacr^tionea selecfae I. 302. 

> Mommsen Hermes IX (1875), p. 117; Nieee Oeach, d. grieeh. u. maJeed, Staaten 
II, pp. 150, 581. 588, 668, 760; Beloch OHech. Oesch, III. 2, pp. 279f. 

s Dittenberger iWd. I. 303, 304. * I. 302, n. 2. 

'^De divinis honoribua quos acceperunt Alexander et sueoesaores eiua (Paris, 1890), 
p. 104, n. 2. 

^Beitr, alt. Qesch, I, p. 86, n. 1; Niese op, cit. III, p. 204, n. 2. 
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hundreds of inBcriptions fro::; the earliest to the latest times. 
Nowhere, so far as I have been able to discover, is it used to con- 
nect a dedication with other than a living person. It lies in the 
nature of the word that this is so; for \m4p^ with its notion of 
helping one along, must have struck a new-fledged god — and no 
other came ordinarily into account — as impertinent, nay almost 
blasphemous. The language had other modes of expressing the 
conferment of an honor upon the dead. Professor Dittenberger^ 
too knows of no use of imip in the case of a dedication to one 
deceased. 

On the other hand, in an Attalid inscription d€ov invariably 
denotes the death and deification of the monarch.' Absolutely no 
exception to this usage is extant, the reason being that no Attalid 
became a god during his lifetime. This was a point upon which 
the rulers of Pergamon insisted, and it served to distinguish them 
from other less democratic' or less modest dynasties. That a Per- 
gamean city should violate this well-understood principle is incon- 
ceivable. Death in the palace at Pergamon, however, was simply 
a change from humanity to godhood, and thereafter the title 0^ 
was solemnly bestowed upon the late king.* Henceforth it could 
not be omitted without o£Fense. 

How to explain the entirely abnormal collocation of inrip and 
d€ov — that is our problem. At first it occurred to me that it might 
be due to the fact that the Thracian Chersonese was earlier under 
the rule of the Ptolemies and Seleucids, who were regularly deified 
during their lifetime. But on further reflection this solution of 
the diflSculty ptoved unacceptable, for I could not believe that 
any man would be so stupid as knowingly to use in this connection 
a mode of speech interdicted by his sovereign for sixteen years or 
more. Nor, on the other hand, was a plea of ignorance admis- 

1 Op, cit, I, p. 366, n. 3; p. 648. 'Eomemann loc, cit,, pp. 85 if. 

'The republican spirit of the Attalids appears elsewhere ; e. g., in the avoidance of 
the royal **we*' (R. Laqueur Qwiestumes epigraphuxie et papyrologicae selectae^ 
Argentorati, 1904, pp. 100 if. ; cf. Dittenberger op, cit. II, p. 550, and, for the usage of 
the Seleucids, I. 231 along with 232), and in the assumption in Boeotia of the citizen- 
title TlepynfttOt (Dittenberger op, cit, I, pp. 655 fP.). The Attalids never engraved their 
likenesses upon the coins they issued. Cf. Imhoof-Blumer Abh. d. Berl, Akad, (1884) 
III. Their position in the state was not unlike that of Augustus. 

^Beurlier op, cit,, p. 104 and Eomemann loc, cit,, pp. 88 f. 
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sible, since the two inscriptions already referred to, which are qnite 
or almost contemporary, proved that the natives of this particular 
town knew the Attalid usage. And if these were discarded, as 
being possibly later, it was still incredible that a subject, inter- 
ested enough to make open profession of his devotion, should 
have falsely imagined his ruler to be a god. A sharp distinction 
between king and gods' in the ritual employed every month, the 
lack of a personal temple and altar, no regular sacrifices, no tithes! 
This spoke louder than many proclamations, and what it meant 
was obvious. 

The inscription is noteworthy in two other particulars: (1) 
Granting that Eumenes was alive at the time it was set up, his 
wife. Queen Stratonike, should have been included. (2) Apart 
from a suspicious passage in a very careless author, Stephanos of 
Byzantium, there is no case known in which the title Philadelphos 
is attached to the name of Eumenes. Philadelphos is the crown 
name of his brother and successor Attalos II.' 

How are we to explain all of these peculiarities? We must 
recall a curious incident in the family history of the Attalids. In 
172 B. c. Eumenes, while approaching Delphi on his way back 
from Bome, was set upon by robbers and so badly injured that 
for quite a time his life was in danger. He was conveyed to 
Corinth and then to his own island of Aegina, but his case was 
too serious for any definite information to be published. During 
his absence Attalos had been regent. Attalos, upon receiving a 
report, which circulated throughout the entire country, that 
Eumenes was dead, at once seized the crown and married the 
widow, Stratonike. The dead king was no doubt deified, and we 
may conjecture that Attalos had him dubbed " the god who loves 
his brother." Then came word that Eumenes was alive and 
recovering. 

The situation was, to say the least, embarrassing. Who was 
king? Eumenes was officially dead and deified. Attalos was 
regularly crowned and in possession of power. Stratonike had 

I The distinction between heroic and divine honors — ^that drawn by Augustus 
between his father and himself — was obvious in daily worship (Komemann loc, eit.^ 

pp. 86fF.)- 

SMommsen Hermes IX (1875), p. 118. 
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been childlesB for over sixteen years; she now became pregnant, 
and, in due coarse, bore a son whom Enmenes, according to 
Polybios,' had not acknowledged at least five years later, but who 
subsequently succeeded his legal uncle, Attalos II, as Attalos III. 
Some time must have elapsed before it became clear that Attalos 
had abdicated, and that Eumenes had pardoned him and received 
back his throne and wife. 

At this and at no other time can our inscription have been 
inscribed. And the other two were, perhaps, set up at the same 
moment ; but of this there is no necessity, since upon the death of 
Eumenes, thirteen years later, Attalos again married Stratonike. 
Hence a dedication ^^ on behalf of King Attalos Philadelphos and 
queen Stratonike ^^ could then have been made at any time. 

UNivKBsmr OP Califobicia 

1 The purport of Polybiua* remark (xxx. 2) was first perceiTed by F. Koepp (Rhein. 
Mu», XL VIII (1898), pp. 154 ff.). His interpretation was contested by Niese (Oeaeh. d. 
grieeh, u. maked. StcuUen III, p. 204, n. 4), but, as we now see, rightly defended by 
Dittenberger (op. eit. I, pp. 666 if.). 



THE OMEN IN HERODOTUS VI. 107 

By Campbbll Bonkbb 

Herodotus (vi. 107) relates an odd, half -comical incident of 
the landing of the Persians in Attica. The aged Hippias, who 
had had an ominous dream the night before {iS6K€€ r^ f^vrpl 
awewTjOrjvai)^ and had interpreted it as betokening his repatri- 
ation,' was greatly dispirited by a pecnHar happening on the 
next day. Shortly after going ashore he was seized by a violent 
fit of coughing or sneezing, which so loosened his teeth that one 
fell out. He was at pains to find it {hroi^o iroWifv awovBifv 
i^evpelv)^ but the search was unsuccessful. Whereupon, avaarewL 
fa? cZirc irph^ tou9 irapcurrdma^ "^ W ^^ ®^^ ^fier^prf iarly ovh4 fuv 
SwrjaSfieda inrox€ipir)V irovqaaaOcu' iic6aov 8' ert /iot fjL^po^ fierijVy 

XuOdpai. 

The superstitious fear of the old Peisistratid seems to be only 
in part explained by the sinister interpretation given by him to 
the fact that his tooth had found a burial-place in Attic soil. 
The anxiety that he manifested even before the search proved 
hopeless needs further explanation. Here, perhaps, we may find 
help in ancient and modem folklore. Among the dream-omens 
that form part of the fast-disappearing folklore of our southern 
states there is a fairly common one^ to the effect that to dream of 
a tooth falling out portends a misfortune, which is usually par- 
ticularized as the death of a friend or relative. Some add that if 
the tooth has blood upon it, the relative will be a near one. That 
this is one of the many bits of European superstition that have 
been retained with singular tenacity by the rural population of 
the South seems to be proved by a comparison of the material 
collected in Brand's Popular Antiquities of Oreat Britain III, 
pp. 129 flf.* I quote two passages there cited: 

1 For this interpretation cf . ArtemidoruB Onirocr, i. 79 (pp. 76, 77 Hercher). 
' Reported by several members of a folklore club organized in the Peabody College. 
> Much of the same material in Hazlitt*8 FaUha and Folklore I, pp. 189 f . 
[Classical Philoloot I, Jnly, 1906] 235 
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Lylj's Sapho and Phao (1584), act It, sc. 3: ^I dreamed," says 
Ismena, ^mine eye tooth was loose, and that I thrust it out with my 
tongue/' ^It fortelleth," replies Mileta, '^the losse of a friend.'' 

The Countryman's Counsellor (1633X p. 330: ''To lose an axle toth 
or an eye, the death of some friend; to dream of bloody teeth, the death 
of the dreamer." 

Some of the old commonplace books (cf. Brand III, p. 133) 
refer to Artemidorus as the source of this interpretation. It may 
well be doubted whether the compilers had consulted the ancient 
oneirocritic, yet due allowance must be made for the possibility 
of a vague and inexact tradition of the doctrines of Artemidorus 
through the dream-books of the Middle Ages. However, the 
symbolism of the tooth in such dreams evidently appealed to the 
vulgar understanding, and the popular belief may have existed 
beside, not through, a literary tradition. 

The omen in question is also known among the modem 
Greeks. My informant is an intelligent Greek merchant some 
years settled in this country, a native of Vostitza and for many 
years a resident of Athens. He says he has often heard it said 
that a dream of losing a tooth forebodes death. If the tooth 
falls out without pain, it signifies the death of a friend or a dis- 
tant relative ; if it gives pain, a near kinsman will die. 

Artemidorus (i. 31; cf. also ii. 67) treats the tooth-omen, after 
his wont, with a systematic minuteness that warns us to accept 
only the nucleus of his discussion as the expression of a genuine 
popular superstition. To follow him through his three pages of 
subtleties would be both tedious and unprofitable. The following 
extracts will suflSce. The mouth, he says, is to be regarded as a 
house, the teeth as the persons connected with it. The upper 
teeth are persons of higher station, the lower those of inferior 
rank. Those on the right side are men, those on the left women. 
Front teeth represent young people, canines those in middle life, 
molars are the aged. ottoIop ovu av tw airo/SaXij 6h6vray toiovtov 
avBpdnrov <rT€pr)0rj<r€Tai, Again, since teeth may represent material 
possessions as well as human beings, the loss of a tooth may sig- 
nify the loss of property. 

So much seems fairly clear, that the dream of losing a tooth, 
which, for whatever physiological reason, appears to be a common 
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one, symbolized to the superstitions contemporaries of Artemi- 
doms a bereavement or a loss of some kind. Now students of 
folklore have learned to make allowance for the longevity of pop- 
ular superstitions, and have observed that such beliefs, even 
when they are of very ancient origin, are frequently passed in 
silence by classical authors, who make no secret of their contempt 
for old wives' tales, to be recorded only in the age of decadence. 
It seems, then, at least possible that this particular superstition 
had its part in the story of Hippias. It is true that the happen- 
ing related by Herodotus purports to be an actual occurrence, 
not a dream; and it is also true that a misfortune incident to 
mere senile decay would not. ordinarily have an ominous signifi- 
cance. But following a portentous dream and accompanied by 
the ominous sneeze,' the petty accident might have had for 
Hippias — or for the inventor of the story* — as fateful a meaning 
as the dream omen. What is an unfavorable prognostication in 
waking hours may also be inauspicious if seen in a dream. Cf. 
Artem. i. 22, irXeovai 8k iiapprfir^v vavdpfiov (rrjfiaivei sc. to ^peia- 
Oai TTfv K€(f>aX'qvj with Petronius Sat. 104, audio enim non licere 
cuiquam mortalium in naue neque ungues neque capillos deponere 
nisi cum pelago uentus irascitur. Some interesting modem 
instances of this superstition are given by Frazer Oolden Bought 
I, p. 378. Another example is to be found in J. G. Campbell's 
Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, pp. 236 f. : 
^'A person should not comb his hair at night, or, if he does, every 
hair that comes out should be put in the fire. Otherwise they 
will meet his feet in the dark and make him stumble. No girl 
should comb her hair at night if she have a brother at sea^ It 
seems a justifiable assumption that, conversely, circumstances 
might lend to a trifling accident, ordinarily unregarded, all the 
superstitious terror with which it was invested in the symbolism 
of dreams. 

It must not be forgotten that the mere loss of any appur- 
tenance of the body has been regarded with uneasiness by the 

^Of. Valckenaer^e note ad loc. From midnight until oon it was considered 
unlucky to sneeze, according to Arist. Probl,^ p. 9626. 19. 

* Macau's skepticism is not without foundation. See h ote on the passage. 
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Buperstitious of all agee. Herein, perhaps, lies the ultimate 
origin of the sinister interpretation given to the dream in ques- 
tion. Through the medium of that which he has lost, a person 
may be subjected to the evil machinations of an enemy or of a 
malignant demon. In Theocr. ii. 53 Simaetha bums a bit of the 
fringe from her lost lover^s mantle in order to regain her influence 
over him. The sorceress in Luc. Dial. Mer, 4. 5 (quoted by 
Fritzsche-Hiller on Theocr. loc, cit) makes use of the shoes of a 
slippery gallant. In Apuleius Met iii. 18 the witch Pamphile 
ties into knots* and bums what she believes to be the hair of the 
youth upon whom she has designs. See also Eur. HippoL 513 ff., 
and Harry's note. For the general idea, cf. Tylor Primitive 
Culture I, p. 116, Lang Myth, Ritual, and Religion I, p. 96. 

Modem examples are not lacking. The Hawaiian wizard 
''must possess himself of some object closely associated with the 
person he intends to kill'' by enchantment. ''Finger-nails, hair, 
and teeth are especially desired."' "The celebrated Countess of 
Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery, according to her Day Book, 
cited by Southey, was accustomed to pare the nails of her hands 
and feet, and bum them afterwards."' Most children, at least in 
the southern states, are jestingly warned to bum their milk-teeth 
as they shed them, because, if one is thrown out and trodden 
upon by a dog or a pig, a tusk will grow in its place. Originally, 
no doubt, the idea was that the lost tooth might become the 
medium for the exercise of witchcraft.* 

PSABODY COLLBOB FOB TbACHBRB, 

Nashville, Tenn. 

1 Kardiwit; cf . Theocr. ii. 3. 

> 0. M. Skinner Myths and Legends of Our New Possessions, p. 266. 

> HazUtt Faiths and Folklore II, p. 430. 
« Cf . Elworthy The Evil Eye, p. 76. 



ON CORREPTION IN HIATUS 

By Edward Bull Clapp 

It is a familiar fact that in Greek hexameter poetry diphthongs 
and long vowels at the end of a word, followed in the same verse 
by a word beginning with a vowel, are usually treated as short 
{vocalis ante vocalem corripitur). But the explanation of this 
correption is uncertain, its relation to the tolerance of hiatus is 
obscure, and even the elementary facts concerning the extent and 
proportions of the usage itself, the vowels and diphthongs in 
which it appears most frequently, and the difference in practice 
among the different poets, are loosely stated in the most recent 
handbooks. It has therefore seemed worth while to make a new 
and somewhat extended examination of this feature of dactylic 
verse, covering a considerable number of poets from the earliest 
to the latest times. Such an examination may furnish us at least 
with a clear general view of the extent of the practice and the cir- 
cumstances under which it occurs, and at the same time may shed 
some light on the difficult problem of its origin and explanation. 

The poets whose usage has been noted are twenty -six in num- 
ber, and the list includes the chief representatives of the epic, 
classical, Alexandrian, Roman, and Byzantine periods. Certain 
poets of great intrinsic importance are passed over because we 
possess too little of their work to afford a sufficient basis for obser- 
vation. The parts of Homer examined were chosen from among 
the earliest, as well as the latest, portions of the poems, in the 
hope of finding such a difference of usage as should be significant. 
But no such marked difference was found to exist. Homeric cor- 
reption is fairly constant from A to co, and the slight differences 
have no apparent significance for our inquiry. In most cases at 
least 1,000 consecutive verses of each poet were examined,* or the 

1 It was found that the practice of each poet, in regard to correption, was reason- 
ably uniform, and that nothing of importance was likely to be gained by including 
more than 1,000 Terees in the study. 
[Classical Philology I, July, 19061 239 
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whole extant remains of poets from whom a less number of hex- 
ameters are preserved. The few exceptions to this rule will be 
seen in the following table, which shows in detail the portions of 
each poet on which the later tables are based: 

Venae 

Homer, A, B 484-^77, K, X, i, c# [Dindorf-Hentze] 3,213 

Hesiod. Theogony 1,022 

Homeric Hymns to Del. and Pyth. Apollo, and Hermes 1426 

l^rtaeus 145 

Solon 220 

Theog^nis 1,430 

Simonides 364 

Empedocles 419 

Theocritus, Idylls i-xzii 2,062 

Aratus 14.54 

Manetho, ii [i], iii [ii] 930 

CallimachuB 1,356 

ApolloniuB Rhodius i 1,362 

MoschuB 229 

Bion 209 

[PhocyUdee] 230 

Nicander, Theriaca 958 

Oppian, De venatione i, ii 1,166 

Quintus Smyrnaeus i, ii 1,496 

Dionysius Periegetes 1,186 

[Orphic] Argonautica 1,373 

Nonnus, Dionysiaca i, ii 1,246 

ColluthuB, Helen 385 

MusaeuB, Hero and Leander 341 

TryphiodoruB 673 

Tzetzes, Antehomerica, Homerica 1-194 600 

The following table shows the frequency of correption of the 
several diphthongs and long vowels in the different poets. The 
figures indicate the average number of instances to each 100 
verses of text. The vowels and diphthongs are arranged in the 
order of prevailing frequency in the whole list of poets. This may 
aid the reader's eye to interpret the results, since the figures 
opposite each poet's name will in general diminish from left to 
right, so that any marked exception to this rule (as in the case of 
Theocritus) indicates a practice more or less unusual. The diph- 
thongs et; and av are occasionally shortened, but they are omitted 
here to save space: 
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It will be seeu from the above table that the diphthong ai is 
shorteued, not only more frequently than any other single vowel 
or diphthong, but actaally more freqently than all the other vow- 
els and diphthongs combined. Of this very large number of 
cases of the correption of ai, about three-fifths occur in the single 
word Kai, white most of the remaining instances appear in the 
inflectional endings of verbs, especially -rai and -fiat, though there 
are a few nominatives plural. But it would appear that more 
than oue-third of all the cases of correption in hiatus in Greek 
poetry are famished by Kai alone. The following table shows 
the total number and distribution of the instances of shortened 
at, adding in detail the practice of certain poets who display a 
marked divergence from the prevailing tendency. In general, 
the preponderance of at over the other vowels and diphthongs is 
most overwhelming* in Oppian, Nonnue, Colluthus, and Tryphio- 
dorus, and in all of these but Nonnos the vast majority of cases 
appear in KaC. In this connection it is significant that xai is 
practically never elided, although Kt often safFers elision and 8^ 
constantly. 
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The diphthong 04 is shortened only one-fourth as often as at. 
The nominative plural furnishes almost exactly one-half of all the 
cases of short 04, and most of the remainder occur in the datives 
04, 0-04, fjLoi, In view of the fact that the accentual law for final 
04 is the same as for final 114 [avOfxairoiy OdXaaaai)^ the different 
behavior of the two diphthongs in hiatus is remarkable. The fol- 
lowing table shows (1) what may be called the natural frequency 
of final 04 and at as seen in Thucydides and Xenophon; (2) the 
frequency of conception in hiatus (in hexameter) in the same 
diphthongs; (3) the frequency of correption in the nominative 
plural. The figures represent the average number to 100 lines 
of text. 
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The shortening of ov occurs only in the genitive singular. The 
diphthong €4 is shortened most frequently in the word eVc/, and 
in the third person singular of verbs. Of the "improper" diph- 
thongs, <p and a are shortened only in the dative singular. The 
same is true of y in the great majority of cases, though a few sub- 
junctives appear. Of the long vowels, 17 appears as short chiefly 
in nominatives singular, and in the particles S17, ^i;, rjy and others, 
although the list in Theognis is much lengthened by that poet's 
frequent use of the vocative IIoXi/TrafSiy (w^-^w). Correption of 
o» is seen most often in iyw, and in the first person singular of 
verbs, except in Theocritus, where the many genitives in -« intro- 
duce a new element. 
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After this preliminary survey of the extent and character of 
correption, we are prepared to take up the question of the origin 
and explanation of the practice. The question is a double one, as 
has already been hinted. We must endeavor to ascertain (1) why 
it was permissible to treat the long vowel or diphthong as short, 
and (2) why this correption was regarded as justifying hiatus. 
Both questions have been discussed with great thoroughness by 
Hartel in his Homerische Studien II, III (Wien, 1874), and by 
Grulich De quodam hiatus genere (Halle, 1876). But both of 
these scholars based their discussion almost entirely upon Homer 
alone. New light may reasonably be expected from a more ex- 
tended field of observation. 

The fact of correption was noticed by the ancient metricians. 
Aristides Quintilianus (p. 46, Meibom) says: 

Tif yap oifK <i\uv yuiraiv avfi^^tavov to avv^irrov avrac [i* e., final and 
initial vowels], iccxi/vorac dTrcpyo^d/uicvac rov9 ^x^'^> ''^^ ''V^ ^v^s Siakvov- 
aiv cvToviav ^ re ^yuiripa (nrov^ rov r^v kripav iwiXafitiv^ Sik rrgy r^f ^wv^ 
<rw€)(aaVf irplv ivrtXt) irpoacviyKoxrOax rrfv wporipavj r^ rcfv KaBriyovfjiivov to- 
vov fAaKpOTTjTOi dvorifjLvvrai. 

This seems to mean: ^^ Since the final and initial vowels have 
no consonant between to link them together, they leave a void 
(gaping) in the sound, interrupting the tension of the voice; and 
in our haste to reach the second sound, in order to preserve the 
continuity of the voice, we curtail the length of the preceding tone, 
before it has attained its full duration.'' This is clearly an effort 
to account for the correption only, and Hartel would appear to be 
in error when he says: "Aristides fasste rich tig den Vorgang, 
nicht um die Erscheinung zu begrtlnden, sondem vielmehr aus- 
zudrdcken, dass und wie bei einem solchen Zusammenstoss der 
Vocale Hiatus yermieden werde." The words &A riyi/ t^9 <^<ovr^ 
avv^euiv may indeed refer to an effort to obviate the hiatus de- 
scribed in the first sentence of the quotation, but there is no clear 
statement ot how this is accomplished. Why could not hiatus 
after a short vowel be obviated by a similar hastening of the voice 
to the second sound? Aristides may possibly have meant that 
this acceleration of movement, and consequent curtailment of 
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quantity, produced something of the same effect as crasis or 
elision, and thus rendered the hiatus unobjectionable. But his 
language certainly gives no hint of this. 

Boeckh, in his De metris Pindari (p. 102), seems to follow 
Aristides, but adds an effort of his own to explain the allowance 
of hiatus: 

Deinde si ultima prions vocabuli est longa natura, sed nihilo secius 
compitur [here he inserts a note referring to the passage quoted from 
Aristides], non habetur hiatus, quia vox, ut longam corripiat, adeo con- 
citata pronunciatione ad sequentis verbi initium transeat necesse est, ut 
vincat moram ab hiatu objectam. 

Here Boeckh clearly grapples with the problem, though his so- 
lution of it is not fully satisfactory. Why can not the voice hasten 
over every long vowel in the same way ? What part is played by 
the initial vowel of the next word? What connection has the 
practice of correption with other analogous phenomena of speech, 
such as crasis and synizesis? Boeckh's statement, when analyzed, 
seems to amount merely to this: ''Because the void in sound is 
objectionable, we hasten the pronunciation in order to remove the 
difficulty and so the hiatus is overcome.'^ But why can not this 
be done in all cases of hiatus alike? 

Curtius, in his Studien I. 2, pp. 279 ff., regards the correption 
of at and oi as ''semi-elision,^^ supporting this opinion by such 
erases as Kayd) for xal iyd)^ implying an intermediate form Ku^iyw. 
Cf. ol ifio(y (6 ' ifiof) ovfjLoC. In the same way he would explain 
Stf iyd) as Se ' iyd. To this theory it has been objected that the 
metrical shortening which we are discussing appears most fre- 
quently in the diphthongs ending in t, a vowel which is not often 
elided. But this objection is not fatal, since the elision of the 
whole diphthong ai is common enough in the verbal endings -oOavj 
-rac (less so in -/jmi, -rrat), and even i alone is very frequently 
elided in hrty afi^l^ the termination -fu, and elsewhere. The 
conjunction Kal, to be sure, which furnishes so very large a pro- 
portion of the cases of metrical correption (see p. 242), is seldom, 
if ever, elided ; but this fact need not be interpreted as unfavor- 
able to the "semi-elision" theory. On the contrary, it may be 
regarded as distinctly supporting the opinion of Curtius. 
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W. Hartel, in the work referred to above (p. 248), noticed that 
correption in hiatus is most frequent in diphthongs consisting of 
a short vowel followed by t, and on this fact he based a new effort 
to explain the practice. Believing that the usage began with these 
diphthongs, he assumed that in such combinations as xal iyo>^ 
the final i of the diphthong, standing between two vowels, under 
the influence of the rapid movement of dactylic verse, passed over 
into the corresponding consonantal sound oljot. The emergence 
of this consonantal sound at once removed the hiatus, and the pre- 
ceding -a-, at the same time, being left by itself , appeared with 
its natural short quantity. Thus the verse (A 437) 

he Sk Kol avroi fiaXvov iwl pr/yfuvi OaXaMrtrrf^ 

seems to show, at the end of the first foot, both irregular men- 
suration and hiatus. But if we write ix Sk #c^j axnol, neither 
hiatus nor irregularity of quantity is left. 

O. Grulich (see p. 243) planted himself upon the position of 
Hartel, but he went farther than his predecessor, in that he 
endeavored to show how the practice of correption extended from 
the diphthongs mentioned to the other diphthongs, and so, finally, 
to the long vowels. In particular, he pointed to the locative end- 
ing -ot (which often served as a dative ending) as having per- 
haps assisted in establishing the tendency to shorten the regular 
dative ending in y.* 

P. D. Allen, in his paper on *' Greek Versification in Inscrip- 
tions" [Papers of the American School at Athens IV, pp. 120 f.), 
refers to the views of Hartel and Grulich as offering a possible 
explanation of the facts in question, but corrects these scholars in 
their error of extending the application of the principle {koI iyd) = 
K€ij iyd)) to the termination -ov of the genitive {ix TlvXov iXJdwv = 
€K Hiikof €\0a)v) . Allen rightly calls attention to the fact that 
'OV in the genitive was never a real diphthong, so that it is im- 
possible to speak of the '^consonantization" of the second element. 

The handbooks of metric give us little assistance. Christ 
(p. 38) says simply: 

1 Grulich does not, however, mention the Boeotian -ac for -^, which may have had 
an influence on the shortening of the latter. 
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Von einem Hiatus kann nicht mehr die Rede sein wenn .... ein langer 
Vocal .... in der Thesis verktlrzt wird . . . . , denn so wuiden eben regel- 
mftssig die Vocale an den bezeichneten SteUen von den griechischen 
SchriftsteUem behandelt. 

Elsewhere (p. 26), however, he seems to endorse the views of 
Hartel and Grulich, and says: 

Der Grund, dass die Etlrzung gerade in der Thesis des Dactylus 
eintrat, lag in der raschen roUenden Aussprache, welche die Aufeinan- 
derfolge mehrerer Etlrzen mit sich brachte, und durch welche nament- 
lich die Diphthonge sich leicht in ihr rein vocalisches und ihr halb- 
vocalisches Element auflOsten. 

Westphal (III. i, p. 122) combines the principle of '^ semi- 
elision^^ with the Hartel-Grulich consonant] zation of i and t;. 
After comparing correption in hiatus with elision, he says: 

Wie dort [i. e., in elision] die einzeitige kurze Vocal zur zeitlosen Vor- 
schlagsilbe wird, so verliert hier [i. e., in hiatus] der zweizeitige lange 
Vocal die Hftlfte seines Werthes, und wird zur einzeitigen Etlrze. Be- 
sonders hAufig werden von dieser Verktlrzung die diphthongischen 
Auslaute, <u, u, oi, und ov [but see p. 241] betroffen, deren zweiter Be- 
standtheil, das i oder v, hierbei in einen Halbvokal flbergeht. 

It thus appears that, while the convenient term "semi-elision" 
has found considerable favor as describing correption in hiatus, 
yet the consonantization theory of Hartel and Grulich has also 
been widely accepted as affording a more fundamental explana- 
tion of the process. It is at this point that the hope of more 
light from a wider field of investigation presents itself. As sug- 
gested by Allen in the paper cited (p. 121), if it should be found 
that after Homer the correption shows a tendency to spread more 
and more from the "short" diphthongs to the "improper" diph- 
thongs and the simple long vowels, it would add considerably to 
our confidence that Hartel and Grulich were right ; that the prac- 
tice began with the diphthongs at, et, ot, et;, as explained by those 
scholars, and that its appearance in other vowels and diphthongs 
is to be accounted for either by analogy or in some other way. 

The results in detail have been set forth in the table on p. 241. 
But for the sake of clearness and sharpness of presentation, the 
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following table is added, in which those cases of correption which 
are satisfactorily explained by Hartel and Grulich are combined 
into one group ("A^'), while those cases which repriesent the ten- 
dency toward the extension of the field of correption form another 
group ("B"). The diphthongs ev and av are ignored as before. 
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rOrph.] Argonantioa 

Nonnus 

CoUnthos 

Mnsaens 

Tryphiodoms 

Tsetses 









Paromt. 


Totel 


A 


B 


A 


ao.1 


24.9 


5^ 


0.88 


S8.8 


24.8 


9.0 


U.78 


SI.8 


25.2 


6.6 


0.79 


19.9 


15.8 


4.6 


0.77 


19.6 


16.2 


8.4 


0.88 


27.4 


22.0 


5.4 


0.80 


12.9 


5.7 


7.2 


a44 


82.4 


80.0 


2.4 


OM 


82.7 


24.9 


7.8 


a76 


80.2 


84.9 


5.8 


a82 


24.7 


17.4 


7.8 


0,10 


17.6 


15.5 


2.1 


OM 


27.2 


22.4 


4.8 


0.82 


28.4 


21.8 


1.6 


a98 


28.8 


21.8 


2.0 


0.91 


16aS 


18.5 


8.0 


a82 


86.5 


80.6 


5.9 


a84 


8.8 


7.8 


1.0 


0.88 


S2.4 


27.5 


4.9 


0J8& 


29.8 


26.6 


8.2 


089 


20.6 


16.8 


4.8 


a79 


18.6 


18.0 


0.6 


0.96 


16.9 


16.8 


0.6 


0.96 


16.6 


14.8 


1.8 


0.89 


14.9 


14.8 


ai 


0.99 


22.1 


16.7 


5.4 


0.76 



B 



0.17 
0.27 
0.21 
0.28 
0.17 
0.20 
aS6 

osn 

0.24 
0.18 
OM 
0.12 
0.18 

aor? 

0.09 
0J8 
0.16 

ail 
ai5 

0.U 
0.21 
0.04 
0.04 
0.11 
OJOi 
0.24 



The above table affords little evidence of steady progress, from 
Homer onward, in the direction of widening the field in which 
correption takes place. On the contrary, the practice of Homer 
is seen to be very nearly the mean or normal usage of the whole 
list. Hesiod, to be sure, shows a decidedly larger proportion of 
the less usual cases of curtailment of quantity (B) than Homer, 
but after Hesiod we find no further movement toward "B," of any 
consequence, except in Simonides. In this poet alone the cases 
under "B" are actually more numerous than those under "A," 
though this is due, not to a numerical increase in the former class, 
but to a marked falling-off in the latter. On the other hand, in 
the Homeric Hymns, Tyrtaeus, Solon, and TJieognis (the last three, 
like Simonides, employing the elegiac couplet), the proportion is 
much the same as in Homer, while in Empedocles there is a 
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decided reaction toward ^'A/' The Alexandrian poets do not differ 
materiaUy, in their usage, from their earlier models, except that 
in Moschus and Bion the tendency toward confining correption 
to the ''A^' diphthongs becomes still more marked. The poets of 
the Roman and Byzantine periods differ widely among themselves, 
but from Nouuus onward there is comparatively little correption 
of any kind, and the little that appears is confined more closely 
than ever to the diphthongs under ''A.'' Tzetzes forms the only 
exception, and approaches very closely to the Homeric norm. It 
would be interesting to know whether this was studied, or uncon- 
scious, imitation of his great prototype. 

In short, what little progress can be observed, from Homer to 
Tryphiodorus, lies in the direction of narrowing the range of cor- 
reption, rather than of extending it. The opinion of Hartel and 
Grulich does not therefore receive the kind of confirmation which 
was hoped for (see p. 246). If correption began with the "short" 
diphthongs, and extended to the other diphthongs and long vowels 
by analogy, the process must have begun far back of our Homer, 
and reached its maximum effect in Hesiod and Simonides, after 
whose time it began to lose its force. Indeed, when we observe 
some of the remarkable variations and extremes of usage, as in 
Hesiod, Simonides, Empedocles, Nicander, Oppian, Tryphiodorus, 
we are forced to the conclusion that we are dealing, not with a 
process of phonetic or historical development, but with the pecu- 
liarities of individuals, or schools of poetry, which would prob- 
ably find their explanation in a detailed study of the subject- 
matter, style, and vocabulary of the poets in question. 

One question, however, may still be raised. We have exam- 
ined the usage of the different poets as regards correption, and 
have based our conclusions upon the frequency with which one or 
another of the vowel-endings is shortened. But are we sure that 
the poets exercised any choice in this matter, conscious or uncon- 
scious? May it not be true that they shortened all vowel-end- 
ings, as they came to hand, with equal freedom, so that the 
frequency, for examplp, of short ai or oi, or the rarity of short jf 
or (p, represents merely the frequency or the rarity of the occur- 
rence of these endings, in the language which the poets wrote? If 
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it shoald appear tbat the results given in the table on p. 241, in 
regard to the relative frequency of correption in the different 
vowele and diphthongs, depend solely, or chiefly, upon the uatoral 
tendency of the Greek language, or of a given poet, to use words 
ending in theee vowels or diphthongs, our whole investigation 
would be shown to be on the wrong path. It therefore seemed 
necessary to ascertain, not only the habit of each poet, in the 
matter of the use of the varioos vowel-endings, but also the usage 
of ordinary prose as shown in Thncydides and Xenophon. The 
following tables give the results. The first table indicates the 
number of times which the different vowel-endings appear in each 
poet, to each 100 lines of text (based, in most cases, on the read- 
ing of 600 consecutive lines), the nsage of Thncydides and Xeno- 
phon being added below. The second table shows these same 
results combined into two groups as before (A^^at, ei, ot; B=:the 
remaining diphthongs and long vowels), and, finally, exhibits 
what may be called the "tendency to shorten," which is obtained 
by comparing the number of occurrences of the endings in each 
group with the number of times they appear as short. 

VowxL Erdinos 



Homer 

Haslod 

Bom. H^miu . 

sS^"";::::: 

TheogDiB 

SimonidBB ... . 
Empsdoeles... 
ThsocritDB , . , . 

UaaMho '.'.'.'.'.'. 
Callimachiu . . 
ApoU. Rhodlui 

Hoaehus 

DioD. Fsrlegeti 
lOrphic] Ar^i 

CollntbOB 

TiTphiodonis . 
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H»lod 

Hom, Htidiu 

Boloo.....'.'.''".*.'.*.'.!" 

Blnootdoa 

XmpMlaBla 

Tbabcritiu 

UnMbo\'".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'."'. 

Calllmaabiu 

Apc^rRhoillw 

Biaa.../,:'.V/.'.'..'."'.'.', 

[PbosilidM] 

Nicanaer 

OppiBu 

Q.S>nini»a> 

[prphlc] AigonsDUu . 

Callotbiu'."!'.'.'.!'.!!!! 

HDinnM 

TrjrplilodorTU 

Thno. XeD 



From the above table it appears, as we shonld expect, that 
there is some connectioQ between the frequeuc; of use of the two 
classes of vowel-endmgs b^ the different poets, and the frequency 
of correption of the same endings. The very large proportion of 
correptions under "B" in Simonides, for example, in comparison 
with those under "A," goes hand in hand with a somewhat larger 
proportion of occnrrenees of the same endings. Something of 
the same sort, too, may be seen in the figures for Hesiod and 
Theocritus. And in Empedocles, on the other hand, a large pro- 
portion of A-endings is accompanied by a large proportion of 
A-correptions. But in Aratus the A-endings are extraordinarily 
numfrouB, while the A-correptions are no more frequent than in 
Homer. In Nonnns, whose comparative fondness for the B-end- 
ings is greater than that of any other poet, the cases of correption 
in these endings are insignificant in number. If the frequency 
of correption were closely dependent upon the frequency of occur- 
rence, we should expect that the figures in the last two columns 
of the last table, representing the "tendency to correption" in the 
two classes, would be approximately constant throughout the list. 
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But, as a matter of fact, the tendency to shorten "A," in Simonides, 
is precisely the same as the tendency to shorten ''B,^' while in Try- 
phiodorus the former is more than 100 times as great as the latter. 
Hesiod shortens one-third of his A-endings and one-eighth of his 
B-endings, while Moschns, who shortens nearly one-third of his 
A-endings, curtails but one-fiftieth of his B-endings. These facts, 
together with others of a similar nature, which may be gathered 
from the table, compel us once more to admit that the practice of 
correption in hiatus is, after all, largely a personal matter — a 
feature of style — in which the poet was guided, to a great extent 
at least, by the traditions of the school to which he belonged, or 
the preference of his individual taste. 

The results of our discussion may be summed up as follows: 

1. Throughout the whole range of Greek hexameter poetry, 
correption in hiatus tends to confine itself, more or less closely, 
to the diphthongs at, €i, oi. It does not extend itself freely to 
all vowel-endings, nor does the frequency of correption of the 
various endings depend, to any great extent, upon the frequency 
of occurrence of the same endings. An element of choice, or 
fitness, must certainly enter into the problem. 

2. The consonantlzation theory of Hartel and Grulich offers 
too exact and satisfactory an explanation of at least some of the 
phenomena of correption to be wholly rejected. In regard to the 
diphthongs at, ei, ot, it accounts both for the curtailment of quan- 
tity and for the tolerance of hiatus, and in a way which seems 
open to no reasonable criticism. The fact that these diphthongs 
furnish an overwhelming majority of all the cases of correption is 
therefore distinctly favorable to this view rather than to Curtius' 
doctrine of semi-elision, for there is no good reason why the latter 
process should confine itself so largely to these particular diph- 
thongs. Moreover, correption in hiatus is peculiarly character- 
istic of the dactylic foot, and especially of the last syllable of the 
foot, where the dactylic rapidity of movement is most strongly 
felt. This fact, too, supports the consonantization theory, rather 
than that of semi-elision, since elision does not appear to depend 
in the least on rapid movement, while the development of a con- 
sonant sound from t is certainly assisted by rapid utterance. 
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3. If correption in hiatus began with the diphthongs at, et, ot, 
in accordance with this theory, its origin most go back to forms 
of poetry older than our Homer, since in the earliest as well as 
the latest portions of the Iliad and Odyssey we find a tolerably 
settled and stereotyped usage; a usage, moreover, in which cor- 
reption has already spread considerably to the other diphthongs 
and the long vowels. The Iliad and Odyssey^ as we have them, do 
not therefore stand at the beginning, but rather at the end, of the 
development of this poetic license. Whatever tendency can be 
detected in the later poets toward extending correption still more 
freely to all diphthongs and long vowels (as to a slight extent in 
Hesiod, Simonides, Manetho) must be regarded as poetic experi- 
ment, and in a direction which did not meet the approval of the 
pther poets in question. 

4. The general tendency of later times, in this as in so many 
other features of metrical usage, is toward the abridgment of free- 
dom, and the setting up of fixed conventional standards. In 
many of the later poets, correption of any endings except at, €t, ot, 
practically disappears. 

Univebsity of Calipobiiia 



ON A FRAGMENT OP SAPPHO 

Bt F. Blabs 

In the recent book by von Wilamowitz, Die Textgeachichte der 
griechischen Bukoliker^ p. 179, a fragment of Sappho is discussed 
which had escaped notice until quite recently, when it was dis- 
covered by the Belgian philologist Joseph Bidez, the future 
editor of the emperor Julian, in one of the letters of this author 
(No. 59, p. 379 Hercher). The words of the poetess, which were 
addressed to a friend newly arrived, are adapted by the emperor 
to the philosopher lamblichus, from whom he had just received a 
letter. They have scarcely suffered in transmission and fill two 
lines of Aeolic pentameters (so-%.w-^^-^^-%. c)^ the 
metre in which Sappho's second book was written: 

*HA0e9* KoA.'* (kcu MS) ciroi/oag {jhroCrj^m^ MS; the writer adds on his 
own account ^X^es yap S^ kcu diroiv ots ypo^ets)* ^yoi 8c <r* ifuuofmv (cc fiiik 
&fUM¥ MS)* &v (or perhaps tv, which was the Lesbian form) 8' Hf^Xtia^ 
(i<f>vXa(a^ MS) Hfuiv <f>p€va Koiofiivav iroOi^, 

I think it better to preserve I^Xef a9, which is given by Bidez, 
than to read If^Xt/f a? with Wilamowitz, which would produce a 
mixture of images. 

So far all is well; but I may say to Wilamowitz with Homer's 
Nestor: oviek roi rbv fivdov ov6a'a'€Tai' .... ariip ov rdXo^ t/ceo 
/j,v0a>v. Although Julian gives the words above quoted without 
mentioning Sappho, he quotes her by name later on in the same 
letter in a passage that has been noted and received by the editors 
of her fragments, although not to its full extent: 

;(aip€ 8^ KCU avToi i^fuv iroXAa, KoOamp 19 koA.^ Sair^oi ilnjaiv, kcu ov#c 
ladpiOfui fiovov r<p XP^^f ^^ dXXrjXmv A.TrtKd^BriiU¥f iXXk yap koj. del }(tup€ 
ktI. (see Bergk fr. 105 note: x^pc .... ^jn^aiv). 

Now it is quite clear that Julian does not quote Sappho for 
;^at/)€, nor for x^^P^ TroWa, but for a longer phrase, and further 

1 Or Kd\K\ 066 Mei0t6r Oriech, DiaMcte I, p. 147, iraXXd is attested (by Apollonius) 
as Doric, not as Aeolic ; in the fragments of the Aeolic poets nothing but irdtX6t. 
[Classical Philoloot I, July, 1906] 253 
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that especially ladpiOfAa does not come from Julian, but from the 
poetess. It is easy to restore a full pentameter: 

Xiup€ iroAAa re fioi koL IcrdpiJOfui rf XP^'^ 

and portions of a second: 

Sv atOtv ^ ^ - ^ ^ - dwtXuwofimf. 

Compare the new Berlin fragment col. I. 5 awXi/Mirdvo), It is 
highly probable that he quotes from the same poem which he was 
making use of before, but whether the words came immediately 
after the first or not is hard to decide. Everybody may judge for 
himself: 

*HX0cs* joCA.' ^voi/(m9* lyw 8c c' ifuuofuw, 
&v 8' l^c^9 i/iav ^pcra muo/Acvov w6$i^. 
;(dijpc woXXd re fUK koI ladpiBfUL r^ XP^^> 

W a€$€¥ %r %r . w w . dwtXuWOfULV, 
HaLLB, GbRM AlfT 



THE MANUSCRIPTS OF ARISTOPHANES. II 

By John Williams Whitb 

In this article two topics will receive sach discussion as is 
possible within brief limits: the critical nse of the manuscripts 
of Aristophanes to the middle of the nineteenth century, and the 
employment of symbols to designate them. 

Investigation has not yet disclosed the particular manuscripts 
that MusuruB used in constituting the text of the Princeps, pub- 
lished by Aldus in Venice in 1498. They may no longer be 
extant, except perhaps as bindings in Aldine editions. At the 
end of the Aves Musurus speaks of ''divers copies'' from which 
he compiled the scholia.* In his dedication of the book, Aldus 
says he omits a tenth play, the Lysistrata, '' quia vix dimidiata 
haberi a nobis potuit.'' 

The range of the investigation of the source of the Princeps is 
gradually narrowing as the contents of the manuscripts become 
better known, and it seems not improbable that in time we shall 
be able to determine, if not the immediate source of this important 
book, at least the branch to which it belongs in the stemma of 
existing manuscripts.' 

The second edition of Aristophanes, published in Florence in 
1515, is a reprint of the text of the Aldine, but the text was 

* 'AptO'To^povs KtafUfdiiap hrrd koI rtSv ett adrdf trx^^^*^'' dpxt^it cvrr^Birrup fpaitr 
fULTiKoTs, d d^ ffropddiip ip dpriypd^it Kelftupa dia^6pott koI we^vpfUptn WPtlXucral re 
Kol un oI6p r* fjp hntUkiarara difhpBtarai wapii MdpKov Moivo^pov to6 K^ifr6t, rAot. 
The seven plays were the Pluiua^ Nubes^ Ranae^ EquUes^ Aehamenses^ Vespae, Ave$, 
The original intention of Aldus, without doubt, was to end the book with the Avm^ 
but subsequently he added the Pcuc and Ecclesiazusae, 

s W. Dindorf, in the preface to his Achamensea (1828), says of the Princeps: **ez 
uno eoque non optimo libro facta esse yidetur." In his Oxford edition of Aristopbanee 
(III. xYi), published in 18S7, his view has sliifted: **ex uno pluribusve infimae aetatts 
codicibus esse compositam vitiorum multitudo ostendit.*' Zuretti, in his AntUecta 
Aristophanea (1892), pp. 36^84, maintains that Cod. Estensis III D 8, which once 
belonged to Musurus, is virtually the sole source of the text of the Aldine Aristophanes 
for the six plays which the manuscript contains, and that this manuscript and Cod. 
Ambrosianus L 41 are the chief sources of its scholia. See Zacher, ^ho dissents, in 
Bursian's Jahreabericht LXXI (1892), pp. 30 ff. 
[Classical Philoloot I, July, 1906] 256 
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revised/ and the editor, Bernardo Giunta, seems to have had the 
help of mannscripts.' It contains the same plays as the Aldine 
book, but without scholia. Four months later the same house 
issued, as an appendix, two plays not previously published, the 
Thesmophoriazusae and the Lysistraia. In the dedication of 
this little book the editor says that they were obtained from a 
manuscript which contained also other plays of Aristophanes and 
belonged to the library in Urbino.' This was the Codex Bavennas/ 
The third edition of Aristophanes was issued from the Juntine 
press in Florence in 1525, under the editorship of Francinus. 
This contains the nine plays in the Aldine edition, with scholia, 
in the order followed in that book, and gives for the first time 
verses 948-1011 of the Pax. Only eight manuscripts are extant 
which have this play, and five^ of these do not contain the verses 
mentioned. If, therefore, they were secured for the edition of 
1525 from a manuscript now extant, this must have been either 
the Ravennas or the Venetus.' Dindorf declared for the Baven- 
nas.^ A collation of the Bavennas and the Venetus with the text 
of these verses in the second Juntine book neither confirms his 
statement nor proves it to be erroneous.' The book, in fact, 
shows considerable variations from both manuscripts, which may 
be due to editorial revision. A collation, however, of the scholia 

iThe editor, speaking of the plays in the Aldine edition, says: ^^easdem hie 
quoque noe maxima diligentia recognitas summoque labore castigatas nostris typis 
meliores reddere conati sumus." 

>Raper noted that entire verses, lacking in the Princeps, are found in the first 
Juntine: Ran. 616, Bk;, 469, 470 (see Invemizi, III, p. zxxi). He remarks also other 
variations in text that certainly indicate the use of manuscripts. Dindorf thought that 
these were codices Laurentiani (ed. E^ccUb, iv ; ed. Oxon. III. xvi). 

s** Venit mi Francisce expectata dies ilia in qua ex Urbinate bibliotheca antiquis- 
simum Aristophanis exemplar nacti sumus ibique inter alias Avciffrpdrrip koI Otcfw- 
^ptai^^at .... non alias visas comedias invenimus.** 

4 See Clastical Philology I (1906), p. 6. 

B Laurentianus XXXI. 16, Parisini 2715 and 2717, Havniensis 1980, and Palatinus67. 

*The eighth manuscript. Cod. Venetus 475 (G), is a copy of Cod. 474. See Clas- 
tical Philology I (1906), pp. 3f. 

y Ed. Oxon. IV. iv. 

(* Elsewhere, however, the text seems to show close relation with the Ravennas. 
For example, in the first three hundred verses of the Aves^ it agrees with the Ravennas 
solely against fourteen other manuscripts, the Princepe and Junta I as follows : 76 
7* dr\- 164 Tti6d»iuc0^\ 177 rl ^*; 216 9id>AK0t; 227 hroiroi' rolro' rovowol* roxol; 
298 iwl Tiir X6^<tfr. 
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in the Bavennas and the Venetus with those in the book is 
decisive. It not only contains none of the scholia which are 
found in the Venetus, but are not in the Ravennas — and these 

* 

are numerous — but in case of differences between the manu- 
scripts invariably follows the older. The scholia on 948-1011 
in Junta II were derived either from the Bavennas or from a 
manuscript, not now extant, which was very closely related to it. 

Nevertheless, it seems to me highly improbable that the Cod. 
Bavennas was in the hands of Francinus in 1525. In the dedi- 
cation of the second Juntine edition the editor boasts of the per- 
fection of his book and of its superiority to both the editions of 
the poet that preceded it. But it does not contain the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae nor the Lysistratay although the text of both these 
plays had been published, under the editorship of B. Giunta, by 
the same house early in 1516 from the Cod. Bavennas. This 
manuscript contains scholia on each play, and it is hardly credible 
that Francinus would have neglected the opportunity to complete 
his book by adding these plays, adorned by the commentary that 
had never yet been published, if the press still had control of 
the manuscript. It had originally come into its possession by 
the interposition of Euphrosynus Boninus, who had obtained it 
from the library in Urbino. But he did not return it thither, 
and it is to be presumed that in 1525 it was safely in his posses- 
sion in Pisa,^ and that he declined again to relinquish it. He 
may have sent a copy of the missing verses of the Pax^ with 
excerpts' from the scholia, or these may have been copied out in 
1516 against a future edition. 

The edition of 1525, however, does contain scholia that are 
not found in the Aldine edition. These occur in the notes on the 
Plutus and Nubea, but practically disappear in the plays that 
follow.* Furthermore, it was observed by Baper that vs. 132 of 
the Ranae occurs in the book, although it is in neither of the 

1 On Boninus as professor in Pisa, see Poocianti, Catotogpus Scriptorwn FtorenU- 
norum^ p. 54. 

< The following scholia in the Bavennas are omitted in the book : on 961, 967, 996, 
1007, 1008 bis, 1009, 1011, and in part om 959, 968. 

sThey are specially marked by a symbol in Kllster's edition. See alao Dfodocf, 
ed. Oxon. IV. ix. 
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preceding editions, and also that some variant readings occur 
that indicate the use of manuscript sources/ 

Hemsterhuis' asserts that Francinus in the second Juntine 
edition depended on late, inferior manuscripts, whenever he 
departed from the Princeps. This adverse judgment is contro- 
verted by Reisig,' who blames Brunck for perpetuating it, and 
says that there is no more accurate edition of the Vespae and 
Pax than that of Francinus/ 

Before 1526 a separate edition of the Plutus and Ranae, 
single editions of the Pluttis^ Nubes, and Ranae, and a Latin ver- 
sion of the Plutus (1501) had appeared. After 1525 both 'com- 
plete' editions of the poet and editions of single plays multiplied 
with great rapidity. But the books bred in, and the independent 
use of manuscripts must have been rare. The editors practically 
never make mention of libri scriptij^ and are in general studiously 

1 See InTemizi, III, pp. zzziii f . 

* In hifl edition of the Plutua^ p. zix. 

' In his Coniectaneontm in Ari»tophanem libri duo (1816), pp. xri f . 

* It is obTious that we are not yet adequately informed in reirard to these earliest 
editions of Aristophanes, which in some particulars hare the importance of manuscripts. 
It will be the task of some patient man to determine the foots by an investigation of 
the relation of the two Juntine editions to one another, to the Princeps, and 
to the Ck)d. Ravennas, which is now easily accessible in facsimile, and of both these 
editions also to the Florentine manuscripts. See Dindorf in the preface to his edition 
of the Achamenaes (1828). 

' I have noted a few exceptions. Vettori wrote in the margin of his copy of the 
Princeps against vss. 1748-17S4 of the Aves: **Sic distincta sunt haec carmina in 
vet. cod. ex bibliotheca Divi Marci, cum quo totam comoediam contulimus.'^ See Acta 
Phil, Mon. I (1812), p. 402. I ventured the suggestion in 1902 (in the preface to Fac- 
nmile of the Codex Venetua Marcianu8 474^ p. 6, n. 1) that the manuscript to which 
Vettori refers was Venetus 474, but the investigations of my colleague, Dr. Gary, show 
intimate relationship in the Aves between Vettori*s notes and Laurentianus XXXI. 16 
(F). It remains to be determined whether Laurentianus XXXI. 15 was ever in the 
library of S. Marco in Florence. — VMMc Morel published in Paris in 1586 an edition 
of the Pax **cum emendationibus et variis lectionibus e codice manuscripto in biblio- 
theca reginae matris*^ (Catharine de* Medici). This book I have not seen. — Ohrestien 
also made sparing use of Paris manuscripts in his edition of the Pax (1589). He has 
recorded his difficulties and reflexions: ** Nullum ex his verbis [o6k i^t rC»9 li^Xoir 
Pax 1133] bonum sensum venari possum, cumque diutius me torsisset hie locus, con- 
quisivi quae potui exemplaria manu scripts. Atque adeo cum aditus mihi patuisset in 
Bibliothecam Mediceam, quae Parisiis est, quamque sub Reginae matris praestantissi- 
mae heroinae auspiciis et stipendiis diligent! custodia tanquam vigil draco mala 
aurea tuetur et servat vir doctus Bellebranchaeus Antistes, incidi in exemplaria vetusta 
duo; sed incertior inde discessi, quam eram. Nam lectionem banc deprehendi 
odff idffia^ nostra adhuc pejorem. Scio manuscriptos libros magnum adferre has 
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silent as to their printed sources. Almost all the early books 
neglect to acknowledge their forbears. 

The critical use of manuscripts which the editor names with 
such definiteness that in general they can now be identified begins 
with Ktlster in his monumental variorum edition published in 
1710. Zacagni, at this time librarian of the Vatican, furnished 
him with collations of the PluttiSy Nubes, Ranae^ and Aves in Cod. 
Urbinas 141 * and of the Equites, AchamenaeSy Vespae, PaXj and 
Lysistrata in Cod. Palatinus 67.' He had at his command also 
collations of the Plutus in a Cod. Bodleianus, which Dobree 
thought might be the Lincolniensis in Oxford, of the Plutus and 
Nubes in the Arundelianus now in the British Museum, and of the 
Lysistrata in an apograph of Vossianus 77 now in Leyden. This 
apograph, which enabled him to print the scholia on the Lysistrata 
for the first time, was sent to him from Cambridge by Bentley 
and is now in the library of Trinity College. Kdster mentions 
the use also of a ^^Baroccianus'' in constituting the text of the 
scholia on the Lysistrata, He probably refers to the scholia in 
Bentley's apograph extracted from Baroccianus 38 to supply the 
omissions in Vossianus 77.' Excerpts also of scholia from Vati- 
canus 1294 and Urbinas 141 were sent to Ktlster from Rome and 
enabled him to state the important fact that many of the Aldine 

litteras tractantibus auzilium, sed profecto saepe accidit, ut falsas lectiones et oor- 
ruptas quae habent plenmque yetuste scripti oodioes amplectantur qui judicio pravo 
parvoque lectioniB U0u praediti accedunt ad veteres illas tabulaa et quasi litteraruzn 
naufrac^.** He finally propoeea e^iceiM-rdr for odic i^s rdv, and thinks weU of his 
emendation. 

1 Kdflter says simply ** Ms. Vaticano-Urbinas,** but the only other Urbinas in the 
Vatican collection that comprises plays of Aristophanes does not contain the Aves, 

s Raster says simply ^*Ms. Vaticano-Palatinus," but Ood. 67 is the only Pftlatiniis 
of Aristophanes that contains the five plays he names. Of this Vaticanus Dobree said 
in 1820: ^*Oontulit Zacagnius in usum Kusteri, qui praeter lectiones in editis notis 
memoratas, quaedam notayit in margine editionis Porti. Liber in Hemsterhusli 
potestatem Tenit (Tide eum ad Plut. p. 482) et nunc est in bibliotheoa Leidensi.'* By 
** liber ^' Dobree meant the annotated edition of Portus, as reference to Hemsterhuis 
makes clear, but Dobree^s note has been the source of an error which needs correction. 
Both Thiersch (ed. of the Plutus , p. xxxvi) and Teuflel (second ed. of the Nubss, p. 24) 
state that the manuscript is in the library in Leyden. 

^Edster did not use Vos^s manuscript but an apograph. See Dobree*s note on 
Lysistrata 200, in Porsoni Notae^ p. 226, and in the Addenda, p. (148). See also, on the 
various Leyden ^Lysistratas,' G. Stein. Scholia in Aristophanis Lysistratam^ pp. xzxif. 
— Bentley, it seems, used also Baroccianus 127. See Classical Journal XII, p. 104. 
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scholia were not 'old' but were due to Thomas Magister and John 
Tzetzes.* 

In 1744 Hemsterhais published his edition of the Plutua, in 
which he first made use of the D'Orvillianus now in Oxford and 
of Leidensis 34.' In the second edition of this important book 
(1811), the editor, Schaefer, prints extracts from Parisinus 2827 
which had been made for him by Bast. 

J. G. Trendelenburg published in 1780* readings of the Plutua 
from the Elbingensis, a manuscript of which Harles also subse- 
quently made use through Trendelenburg's good offices. 

Thomas Burgess, in his edition of the Miscellanea Critica of 
Dawes issued in 1781, published variants of Barocciani 43 and 
127 on passages dealt with by Dawes. Burgess recorded the 
lacunae in Cod. 43. 

Richard Brunck of Strassburg first made systematic use of 
manuscripts housed in the Biblioth^que Boyale in Paris in his 
celebrated edition of Aristophanes issued in 1781-83. These 
manuscripts were Cod. Regii 2712, 2715, 2717, a "Regius Bomby- 
cinus,'' which had not been given a regular number in the printed 
catalogue of 1740, but was almost certainly Supplement 135,^ and 
Regius 2820, which he used for supplementary emendation on the 
PlutiLSy Nubes, and Ranae, Besides these Brunck used another 
bombycine manuscript which he designates as "Codex Mens" and 
gives the symbol D,* and, in editing the Lysistrata and Thesmo- 
phoriazusae, an "Augustanus" (Cod. Monacensis 492*). 

1 See Easterns Praefatio, p. ii, and Zacher, JahrbUcher fUr classische Philologie^ 
Snpplem. XVI (1888), pp. 561 f . Also, on the Tzetzian scholia on the Aves in Urbinas 
141, White, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology XII (1901), pp. 69 ff. 

'See his edition, pp. xvi and 381. 

"In Bibliotheca philologica et eritiea^ GOttin^ren, I (1780), pp. 26 ff. 

4 Brunck says (at the befi^inning of his notes on the Plutus) : ^* Initio Oodicis C. 
interierunt folia aliquot, quibus continebantur praeter ar^mentum versus fabulae 68. 
primi, et scholia in 66. horum priores.** Cf . with this Omont^s description of Supple- 
ment 135 {Inveniaire sommaire des manuscrits grecs de la Bibliothique Nafionale III, 
p. 221). The identification, which was assumed by Bothe in his edition of the Ranae 
(1828), p. iii, still lacks final confirmation. 

A See Classical Philology I (1906), pp. 6 f. 

*492, not 192. This manuscript is a transcript of the Ravennas. See Enger, Rhein- 
isches Museum, N. F. II, p. 245, whose statement is confirmed by W. G. Olark, Journal 
of Philology III, p. 160, and Ton Velsen, Ueber den Codex Urlnnas der Lysistrata und 
der Thesmophoriazusen, p. 7. 
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In his edition of the Nubes published in 1788, Harles, the 
editor of the Bibliotheca Oraeca of Fabricins, used a Cod. Bavari- 
cns (Monacensis 137), from which collations of the Nubes and 
Ranae were made for him by Ammon. Trendelenburg also fur- 
nished him readings of both the Nubes and the Ranae from the 
Elbingensis. The collations of the Ranae from these two manu- 
scripts are published in an appendix.^ Harles includes in his 
book also an argument of the Nubes^ found in Cod. Matritensis 
67. This he extracted from Iriarte's catalogue. He states, further- 
more, that Matthaei had sent to him readings of the Plutus from 
a Cod. Moscouiensis, but no use of them can be traced. 

The ponderous edition of Aristophanes planned by Invemizi 
began to appear in 1794. He has the distinction of being the first 
modern scholar to make use of the Ravennas. The manuscript 
had been seen by D'Orville at Ravenna in 1728, but he simply 
catalogued it.' Invemizi, by the liberality of Cardinal Stefano 
Borgia, had command also of a Cod. Borgianus.^ This manuscript 
was sent to him from the Museum Vetitemum, and it furnished 
him readings of the Plutus^ Nubes^^ and Ranae. 

J. A. Emesti had contributed a preface on the scholia to the 
edition of the Nubes that was reprinted from Ktlster's edition at 
Leipzig in 1753. Emesti then began to collect materials for a new 
edition and collated manuscripts. His notes on the Nubes were 
published after his death* and furnished a basis for G. Hermann's 
two editions of the play. Emesti himself described the manu- 
scripts he had consulted in these words: ''Sub signo R. adscripta 
est varietas Codicis Regii collati cum exemplo Basileensi FrobeniL 
Igitur interdum, ubi ilia lectio iam est in textu Kust. adscripsi: 
Sic Kust Vbi nihil diversitatis notatum est, consentit cum Basil. 
— L. est Cod. Leidensis. C. Coislianus, nunc regius. la. lesuit. 
Paris, primus. lb. les. Paris, secundus. I. Cod. les. uterque." 
This is a vague and meager description, but Emesti's readings 

1 Pp. 23^244. s IX in Dindorf and Dflbner. 

sSee T. W. Allen in The Academy XXXVI (1889), p. 59, and Journal of Philology 
XXIV (1896), p. 324. 

4 See Classical Philology I (1906), p. 7, n. 4. 

^Nubes^ not Aves, as by a slip of the pen InTemizi says in his preface, p. ziii. 

^ lo. Aug. Emeflti Observationes philologioo-critieae in Aristophanis Nubes^ 1796. 
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from these manuscripts have often been quoted. Hermann, in 
his first edition of the Nubes (1799), identified Emesti's "Regius" 
with Brunck's A (Cod. Parisinus 2712). Dobree concluded that 
Emesti's "Leidensis" was the same manuscript (Leidensis 34) 
that Hemsterhuis had used in editing the Plutua.^ Emesti's 
'' Coislianus, nunc regius" von Sinner' would identify with Cod. 
Coislinianus 354,* as also the "lesuit. Paris, primus'^ with Pari- 
sinus Supplem. 97.* 

F. A. Wolf, in the preface^ to his translation of the Nubes 
which appeared in 1811, states that he had collated in Vienna and 
Munich six good manuscripts of which no use had previously been 
made, but was not able to avail himself largely of their readings. 

Beisig in his often quoted Coniectaneorum in Aristopluinem 
libri duo (1816) acknowledges his obligations to Thiersch for 
readings of the Ecclesiazusae and Nubes that A. Nickel had ex- 
cerpted from a manuscript in Munich.' Seidler also had furnished 
him readings ''ex suis MSS.'^ One of these was a Venetus.^ In 
his edition of the Nubes (1820) Beisig made independent use of 
the D'Orvillianus previously employed by Hemsterhuis. 

W. Dindorf made the first of his important and long-continued 
contributions to the study of Aristophanes, at the age of eighteen, 
with his edition of the Pax published at Leipzig in 1820.' He also 
was indebted to Seidler for readings of the Pax from Venetus 474. 

In 1820 appeared Person's Notae in Aristophanem, edited 
by Dobree. This book was a noteworthy addition to the resources 
of students of the comic poet, both in respect to the number of 

1 Porsani Notae in Ariatophanem^ p. viii. 

*Ari8tophani8 Nubes (1834), p. zi. 

'It ifl to be noted that this is the only manuscript in the Ooialin collection that 
contains plays of Aristophanes. 

^This manuscript belonged originally to the College des J6suites de Olermont. On 
the suppression of the order of the Jesuits the manuscripts of the College were pur- 
chased en bloc by Gerard Meermann, in 1764, and left France ; but certain manuscripts 
in the collection were presented by Meermann to the King, among others this book. 

«P. xvii. 

*See Beisig, p. v. The manuscript was Monacensis 137. Harles had previously 
published its readings of the Nubes and Ranae as has been stated on the preceding page. 

7 See Beisig, p. xriii. 

^The same year the seventh volume of the Invemizi edition appeared under Din- 
dorf *s editorship. 
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manuscripts whose readings it furnished for the first time and in 
its critical accuracy. Person had collated Harleianus 5664 and 
Baroccianus 34, and had made independent use of Barocciani 43 
and 127, the D'Orvillianus and Bentley's copy of Vossianus 77. 
Dobree's contribution was noteworthy: the manuscripts in the 
library of the University of Cambridge (2626, 2614, 2627), Har- 
leiani 5725 and 6307, and for the Aves Vossianus 191, now in 
Leyden. He used also readings of Monacensis 137 which Thiersch 
had sent to him, in editing the Ecdesiazusae^ and inspected the 
Arundelianus afresh.* 

Cod. Havniensis 1980 was first used by W. Dindorf in his 
edition of the Aves (1822). A collation of this play, made by 
Bloch, is given in the preface, but it has been neglected by sub- 
sequent editors. In his Eccleaiaztisae (1826), he published read- 
ings of Laurentianus XXXI. 15 (F),' which were sent to him by del 
Furia, and in his Achamenses (1828) he had at command colla- 
tions both of this manuscript and of Laurentianus XXXI. 16 (A). 
In his text edition of the eleven plays published in 1830 he added 
Laurentianus 2779 (B). 

I. Bekker, in the course of his unwearied but hurried investi- 
gations in the libraries of southern Europe, twice collated Venetus 
474, in Paris in 1812 and again in Venice in 1819. He seems to 
have made over his collations both of this manuscript and of the 
Bavennas to Seidler, who intended to publish them. Seidler's 
book never appeared, but he put the material at the command of 
other scholars, Beisig, Dindorf,* G. Hermann, and Fritzsche. 
Dindorf published readings of the Venetus not only in his edition 
of the Pax but also, though few in number, in his Aves (1822) 
and Ranae (1824). Hermann in 1880 acknowledged his indebt- 

1 Since brief mention of the first use of libH manuscripti alone is here intended, 
mention is purposely omitted of certain early editions of Aristophanes to which Por- 
son and Dobree had access, with marginal readings whose provenance is not always 
certain, although presumably they were copied from manuscripts. Many such books 
are preserved, especially in the libraries of northern Europe. 

2 Two years earlier, in his Ranae (1824), Dindorf gives readings of *' Florentinus b " 
on the first one hundred and eight verses, but fails to designate the book so that it can 
be identified. In his preface he intimates his knowledge of ^* Libri Florentini octo," 
and adds '* De his propedlem alio loco agetur/^ 

3 See the preceding page. 
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ednesB to Seidler for readings from both the Yenetus and the 
Ravennas/ as likewise Fritzsche in 1837.' Bekker had inspected 
also Yenetus 475 (G) and in 1818 had collated the Ravennas 
anew, convinced that the collations nsed by Invemizi were not to 
be trusted. In Paris he had collated also, for the Pluttis^ Nubes^ 
and Ranae, certain '' Codices Mutinenses,'' which had been brought 
thither from northern Italy.' All this material appeared in his 
edition of Aristophanes published in London in 1829. He had 
given attention not only to the text of the play but also to the 
ancient commentary and was the first to publish the old scholia 
on the Thesmophoruzzusas^ and from Yenetus 474 he recast the 
scholia on the Vespae and Pax. 

In 1829 Tafel published readings of the Tubingensis in the 
fourth volume of Seebode's Neues Archiv fUr Philologie und 
Pddagogik, and those on the Plutus are reprinted by Thiersch in 
his edition of this play,^ which appeared in 1830. In this book 
Thiersch first published readings of the Plutus in Monacensis 137. 
He states that he had been informed by Ernest Hecht, just as his 
book was going through the press, that recently, while on his 
travels in Italy, he had seen five ''Codices Ambrosiani'' in Milan, 
and adds: ''Quum vero codices Ambrosiani omnes praeter alias 
fabulas Plutum quoque exhibeant, quod mihi sero innotuerunt, 
sane dolendum est'M Thiersch prints in his Addenda a brief 
description of these five manuscripts prepared by Hauthal.*^ An- 
other important Milan manuscript was shortly to be laid under con- 
tribution by Dindorf . Thiersch collated Monacensis 492 afresh for 
his edition of the Thesmophoriazusae which appeared in 1882. 

L. von Sinner, in his duodecimo edition of the Nuhes (1834), 
calls attention to eight manuscripts in the Royal Library in Paris 
that contain the Nuhes but had never been collated.* He thinks 
their collation would yield important results, but he declines to 
undertake the task himself. 

1 In his edition of the Nubes^ p. x, Hermann had recourse to Seidler because he 
found Bekker^s London edition carelessly printed, 
s In his edition of the Thesmophariazusae^ p. ix. 
8 See Classical Philology I (1906), p. 7. <Pp. 267 ff. 

A Pp. odlxxxi f. The manuscripts were 222, F 40, A 66, A 100, A 97. 
•Cod. 2698, 2716, 2718, 2821, 2822, 2823, 2824, Supplem. 68. 
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W. Dindorf^B Annotationea appeared at Oxford in 1887. For 
these he collated Yossianus 77/ whose readings had previonsly 
been quoted from Bentley's apograph with such corrections as 
Dobree had been able to publish in 1820,' and edited for the first 
time the readings of the Lysisirata in Laurentianus XXXI. 16 
(A). It does not appear that Dindorf himself was ever in Italy.* 
In only two instances, so far as I can learn, does he state to whom 
he is indebted for new readings of the text in Italian manuscripts.* 
He is totally silent as to the sources of his information in regard 
to them in the preface to his AnnotationeSy yet he was the first to 
make known the contents of three Florentine books (FAB). In 
like manner his acknowledgment of the nature of his obligations 
for assistance in editing his Scholia Ghraeca in Aristophanem ex 
codicibus aucta et emendata (1888) is expressed in very vague 
terms.^ There is no precise statement of the labors of Emmanuel 
Miller in his behalf, although they must have been serious.' Not- 
withstanding its inaccuracies, due to the tremendous pace at which 
Dindorf worked all his life long, the book marks an advance in 
our knowledge of the ancient commentary on Aristophanes. In 
editing the scholia Dindorf had at his command collations in whole 
or in part of six manuscripts: Ravennas, Veneti 474 and 476, 
Laurentiani XXXI. 15 and 2779, Ambrosianus L 39. The Ambro- 
sianus was now brought into service for the first time. 

The library of Trinity College, Cambridge, possesses collations 
of many manuscripts of Aristophanes that were made at difiFerent 
times by W. G. Clark, the accomplished editor of Shakspere. 
Clark's activity falls in the period just after 1850, but his work 
should be recorded. His critical skill was remarkable. In 1867 he 
had completed part of a commentary on the Achamiana, and this 

1 A fly-leaf in LeidensiB 62 recorda that this manuacript had been sent to Leipzig 
for Dindorf's uae in 1828. 

*Por8oni Notae^ Addenda p. (148). 

>See I. V. Mailer's Biographisches Jahrimoh, 1888, pp. 112 fF. 

^Seidler and del Furia. See aboTe, pp. 282 f. 

' See the preface, p. xyii. 

***£n 1835, Miller fut charg6 d'une mission en Italie pour recuellir lea soolies 
d 'Aristophane.** Salomon Beinach in I. v. Mailer's Biographiaohea JcLhrimeh, 1886, 
p. 16. Miller was at this time twenty-three years of age. 
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was subsequently published* just as it was left when he finally 
abandoned the work on which he had long been engaged. He 
had independently collated this play in the following manuscripts: 
Ambrosianus L 41 ; Barberinianus I 45; Estenses III D 8 and III 
D 14; Palatini 128 and 67; Ravennas; Laurentiani XXXI. 15 and 
16; Parisini 2712, 2715 and 2717. The first five had never pre- 
viously been used by any editor of Aristophanes. There are only 
two manuscripts in existence, besides the twelve he collated, that 
contain the AchamiansJ* This, however, is simply an indication 
of Clark's range. His papers, now preserved in the library of 
Trinity College, show that he had made collations for all the 
eleven plays, and the extent to which he had single-handed laid 
the libraries of Europe under contribution was extraordinary when 
compared with the results of the labors of scholars who had pre- 
ceded him. He had himself collated, in whole or in part, the fol- 
lowing manuscripts, in addition to the twelve already named: 
Veneti 474 and 475, Urbinas 141, Vaticanus 1294, Palatinus 116, 
Ambrosianus L 39, Laurentiani XXXI. 4 and 13, LXXX. 26, 
XCI. 7, 66 (A F 2715), 140 (A P 2779) , Monacenses 137 and 492.' 
Six of these had never previously been used by editors of the text 
of the comic poet. Scholars must feel poignant regret that Clark, 
because of ill-health, finally relinquished the edition of Aristoph- 
anes for which he had collected materials so ample and which he 
was so singularly well-fitted to write. 

It appears from this brief summary that editors of Aristophanes 
have made recorded use of manuscripts, in establishing the text of 
the eleven plays, for about two hundred years. Their employment 
of symbols in referring to the manuscripts, to pass to my second 
topic, has not been consistent. The early editors, as was natural, 
used such designations as seemed good to them ; their successors 
either disregarded these or made only partial use of them. The 
result is confusion. 

1 In the Journal of Philology VIII (1879), pp. 177 ff., and IX (1880), pp. 1 flf., 166 ff. 
Olark furnished von Velsen with a collation of the Equitea in Parisinus 2712, which von 
Velflen used in his critical edition of this play (1869). 
Havniensis 1980 and Vallicellianus F 16. 

s Clark passed many uf his vacations on the Continent. He collated the Ravennas 
for the first time in 1862. 
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Etlster refers to the xnanuscripts he used either by unabbre- 
viated titles or has Cod. Vat. U., Cod. Vat (Vat. P.), Cod. 
Bodlej., Cod. Arund. (ArundelL), Cod. Voss. In his edition of 
the Plutus Hemsterhuis designates his two manuscripts as C. 
D'O. and C. LB. Trendelenburg has Cod. Elb. (Elbing.) ; Bur- 
gess, Ms. 43 and Ms. 127.' 

Brunck was the first editor to use single capitals of the Roman 
alphabet to designate certain of his books, but with regrettable 
economy, although he had the whole alphabet at his command, he 
made the first three letters do service for four manuscripts. He 
styles Parisinus 2712 as A in his notes on the PlutuSy Nubes^ 
Ranae, Equites, Aves, Achamenses; Parisinus 2715 as B on the 
EquHeSj Aves, Achamenses, but as A on the Vespae, Pax, Lysis- 
trata; Parisinus 2717 as C on the Equites, Aves, Achamenses, 
but as B on the Plutus, Nubes, Ranae, Vespae, Pax, Lysistrala; 
his Regius Bombycinus' as C on the Plutus, Nubes, Ranae. His 
** Codex Meus^^ he designates as D. Of subsequent editors some 
have followed Brunck's intricate nomenclature, but the majority 
have designated each manuscript by a single letter, 2712 by A,* 
2715 by B, 2717 by C,* the Regius Bombycinus and Brunck's own 
manuscript, on Dindorf s lead (1837), respectively by D and E.* 

Thus at the start Brunck entailed confusion, but he must not 
be harshly judged by exasperated editors for his lack of foresight. 
He was not a modest man, as his preface makes manifest,* but 

iSee aboTe, pp. 259 f. 'See aboTe, p. 260. 

"Hermann identified Emesti's R with Brunck's A, but neTerthelees in the notes of 
both his editions of the Nubes he maintains the two designations of the manuscript, 
although he uses A more sparingly in the edition of 1830 than in that of 1799. Blaydea, 
in the Ck)nspectus prefixed to his edition of the text {AristophanU eomici quae super- 
sunt opera^ 1886, pp. Ixr fF.), proposes Par. 1 as the designation of Emesti's R. 

* Dindorf adopted A, B and 0, in exclusiTe application to 2712, 2715, 2717 respectirely, 
in 1837 ; previously he had followed Brunck, except in his edition of the Ecclesiazuscie 
(1826), in which 2715 is D. 

< Some editors hare adopted new designations for these manuscripts. Thus 2712 : 
Teuffel (1856) a; Rogers (1902) P; 2715: Thiersch (1830) O; Rogers (1867) P; Rogers 
(1902) Pi; 2717: TeufFel (1856) b; Rogers (1867) D; Rogers (1902) P>; ''Regius 
Bombycinus'* : Teuffel (1856) c; Rogers (1902) P<; ''Codex Mens'' : Teuffel (1866) d; 
Rogers (1902) P». 

> " Aristophanis quae ad hunc diem prodierunt editiones, si vel optimae omnium 
epigraphenquisinscripsisset. B0PB0P02 nOATZ KAI ZKOP AEI NON, baud sinistre 
facetissimi ipsius Gomici Terbis judicium animi significasse rideretur. E tetra col- 
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notwithstanding his high opinion of his own performance, he can 
not have imagined that his edition would play so important a rdle 
as it was destined to have. Furthermore he lived in Strassburg 
in troublous times, was a public official, and worked in the midst 
of confessed distractions.' 

The first use of the remaining capitals that occur in modem 
European alphabets may be briefly stated in tabular form. In 
each entry, other designations that have been used to denomi- 
nate the manuscript to which the letter was appropriated are 
added after the dash. These designations, especially the early 
ones, were often followed by immediately subsequent editors.' 

R Parisinus 2712, Ernesti-Hermann (1796, 1799, 1830).— Par. 1; A, a, P. 
L Leidensis 34,* Ernesti-Hermann (1795, 1799, 1830).— Leid., u, Leid. 5; 

C. LB., Leid., Leid. 4. 
E Parisinus 2820,* HOpfner {Eanae, 1797).— quartus Regius, F, e, P*. 
F Cantabrigiensis 2627, Kidd (1817). — 4 or Cant. 4, Dobraei quartus, 

Dobr. 4, g. 
I Harleianus 5664, Kidd. (1817).— A, M, Harl., Harl. 1, H, L. 
T Harleianus 6307, Kidd (1817).— 6 or Harl. 6, H, Dobraei sextus. Ask., 

Harl., Harl. 3, Dobr. 6, t, L'. 

iQTie tIx tand«m extractus, elegantiorum hominum in oonBpectum prodit totius 
antiqnitatis soriptor ingenioeiflsimus, idemque tend sermonis Attici exemplar per- 
fectiarimnm, studio meo nitidior multo, quam erat antea, f actus, nee tamen ita, ut 
eum ease vellem, ab omni sorde purgatus.** 

> He describes the painstaking care with which he constituted and twice copied his 
text with his own hand (see Clcusical Philology 1, 1906, p. 2), and airily adTerting to 
the mistakes a copyist is sure to make, adds : '* nee hujus inconsiderantiae necesse duco 
ut me purgem, Teniamque petam : quin mirari subit laetarique, bonam Fortunam fre- 
quentioribus istiusmodi lapeibus mihi cayisse, maxime quum recordor, partem haud 
minimam istanmi fabularum a me descriptam itenmi fuisse, dum in museo meo Tel 
ludebat filius meus, quo animum meum nihil magis advertit oblectatque, vel confabu- 
labantur boni quidam viri, qui quot fere diebus horisque matutinis ad me visere solent " ! 
On this Porson, in his famous review of the book, remarks : *^ Tantamne rem tam negli- 
genter? I think in such a case I should have sent Master Brunck out of the room. 
Pugh! says Mr. B. (or I suppose would say if he read Shakspeare) ^He talks to me 
that never had a son.* But to be serious : What right has a man to publish a work of 
this kind in a hurry?'' 

s Baper proposed in 1797 the following designations of manuscripts to be used in 
an edition which he was planning to publish : U for Ktlster's Urbinas, P for his Pala- 
tinus, B for his Bodleianus, A for his Arundelianus, V for his Vossianus, and O for the 
D'Orvillianus used by Hemsterhuis. Raper's book was never issued. 

> I accept Dobree's identification of Bmesti's L. with the Leidensis used by Hem- 
sterhuis. See above, p. 262. 

<This was Brunck 's sixth manuscript, used in his Addenda without literal desig- 
nation. 
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P Vaticanus Palatinus 67, Dobree (1820).— Vat., Vat.-Pal., Vaticanus, r, 

Vat. P. 
U Vaticanus Urbinas 141, Dobree (1820).'— Vat. U., Vaticanus, Vat., 

Urb., q. 

V Vossianus 191,* Dobree (1820).— Voesianus, Leid. 6, r. 

G Cantabrigiensis 2626, Dindorf (Ranae, 1824).— 2 or Cant. 2, E, Dobraei 

secundus, Dobr. 2, /, C^ 
H Harleianus 6307, Dindorf (Ranae, 1824).— See above under T. 
M Harleianus 6664, Dindorf (Ranae, 1824). — See above under I. 
N Monacensis 492, Blaydes (1880).— Aug., G,' H. 
S Venetus 476, Blaydes (1882).— G, V*. 
W Vindobonensis 163, Blaydes (1886).— 

Y Vindobonensis 210, Blaydes (1886).— W^ 
Z Vindobonensis 227, Blaydes (1886).— W«. 

O Baroccianus 127, Rogers (1902).— B., Bar. 3, E, Bodl. 1. 

The symbols employed by the special editors of the prole- 
gomena of Tzetzes irepl /ctofupBCa^ are not included in this list 
nor in the list that follows.' 

The confusion in existing practice is still more apparent, if 
one considers the different successive applications of each letter, as 
follows: 

A Parisinus 2712, Parisinus 2716, Arundelianus, Harleianus 6664, 
Ravennas. 

B Parisinus 2716, Parisinus 2717, Baroccianus 127, Venetus 474, Bor- 
gianus. 

C Parisinus 2717, Brunck's ^^Bombycinus," Emesti's '^Coislianus," Can- 
tabrigiensis 2614, Cantabrigiensis 2626. 

D Brunck's ''Mens," Cantabrigiensis 2626, Parisinus 2716, Brunck's 
"Bombycinus," lyOrviUianus. 

E Parisinus 2820, Cantabrigiensis 2626, Brunck's ^Meus," Baroccianus 
127, Elbingensis. 

1 HOpfner (Ranae^ 1797) propoees V. or U., but in hia critical notes has lis. V., 
Bis. Vat., Ms. Vat. V., Ms. Vatic. U., or the like. 

s Now part of Leidensis 52. 

'Four manuscripts besides manuscripts named in the list contain Tsetzian prole> 
gomena, but nothing else that relates to Aristophanes, as follows : 

OXFOBD 

Baroccianus 194 ( B Kaibel ) S ff . 91 ff . + XV. 
Mi9eellanm8l88(B0TameT,MKaXhe\) ^ff. 286ff.+ XVI. 

Pabzs 
Parisinus 2403 {F Kaihel) S if. 17 if. + XIII. 

Bomb 
Vaticanus 1385 (V Studemund) S ft. 89-98+ XV. 
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F Cantabrigiensis 2627, Cantabrigiensis 2626, Parisiniis 2827, Parisinus 
2820, Lanrentianus XXXI. 15. 

G Cantabrigiensis 2626, Parisinus 2715, Venetus 475, Cantabrigiensis 
2614, Monacensis 492, Parisinus 2827. 

H Harleianus 6d07, Harieianus 5725, Harleianus 5664, Monacensis 137, 
Monacensis 492. 

I Harleianus 5664, Laui^ntianus 140 (AF 2779). 

L Emesti's Leidensis, Vossianus 77, Harleianus 5664. 

M Harleianus 5664, Bekker's first Mutinensis, Ambrosianus L S9, Mona- 
censis 187. 

N Monacensis 492, Monacensis 137, Ambrosianus L 41. 

O Baroccianus 127. 

P Palatinus 67, Parisinus 2715, Palatinus 128, Parisinus 2712. 

R Emesti's Regius, Ravennas. 

S Venetus 475. 

T Harleianus 6807, Tubingensis, Venetus 472. 

U Urbinas 141, Venetus 473. 

V Vossianus 77, Vossianus 191, Venetus 474. 
W Vindobonensis 163. 

Y Vindobonensis 210. 
Z Vindobonensis 227. 

In the attempt to secure brief forms for use in repeated cita- 
tion editors first resorted to self -interpreting abbreviations of the 
full names of the manuscripts. The adoption of capital letters 
was often a further application of the same principle, as Emesti's 
R (Regius) and L (Leidensis), Dobree's P (Palatinus), U 
(Urbinas), and V (Vossianus); but Brunck, the first scholar to 
make use of capitals, applied them arbitrarily (A, B, C, D) and 
this has been the general practice. Some attempt was early 
made to designate manuscripts simply by Arabic numerals, as 
Porson 1 (Baroccianus 34) and 2 (Baroccianus 43), and Dobree 
1, 2, 3, 4 (four Cantabrigienses), and 5, 6 (two Harleiani), but 
possible confusion of the numerals denoting the manuscripts with 
those designating the verses of the plays prevented this method 
from coming into vogue. At one time or another all capital 
letters of Roman source, except J, K, Q, and X, have been 
employed, but these proved to be insufficient and resort was had 
to capitals of the Greek alphabet. Some of these could not be 
used because of their similarity in form to Roman capitals: A, 
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B, E, Z, H/ I, K, M, N, O, P, T. Greek capitals have been 
employed as follows: 

r^ Laurentianus XXXI. 16, Dindorf {AchamenseSj 1828). — Laur., F. 

A Laurentianus XXXI. 16, Dindorf (AchamenseSy 1828). — k, F*. 

e Laurentianus 140 (AF 2779), Dindorf {Text Edition, 1830).— I, F*. 

n» Parisinus 2717, Rogers {Pax, 1867).— C, B, 6, P». 

S Laurentianus 607 (MN 88. 57), Blaydes {Nubea, 1873-74).— 

** Laurentianus 66 (AF 2716), Blaydes {Nubes, 1873-74) —F*. 

X Laurentianus XXXI. 13, Blaydes {NvJbes, 1873-74).— F'. 

♦ Laurentianus XXXI. 22, Blaydes {NvJbes, 1873-74).— 

O Laurentianus XXXI. 36,* Blaydes {Nubea, 1873-74)— F«. 

Y (See note 3 below.) 

B Lauientianus XXXI. 19, Blaydes {Plutus, 1886).— 

Scholars early became aware of the increasing confusion in 
the denomination of the manuscripts of Aristophanes. Dindorf 
gives practical evidence of this fact in the list he published in 
1837,* in which he abandons some of his previous designations 
and starts afresh.^ Teuffel, in his first edition of the Nubes 
(1856), offered a list of thirty-three manuscripts, to which he 
added the copy of the edition of Caninius, with marginal notes, 
now in Ley den. ^ He employed as symbols for these books the 

1 In hlB edition of the Plutua (1886) Blaydes drope into the use of H (which is 
sometimes printed H), but does not state here or elsewhere what this symbol siffnifiee. 

s Hall and Geldart in 1900 properly applied this symbol also to Leidensis 62. A. Ton 
Velsen first suggested that Laurentianus XXXI. 16 and Leidensis 62 were parts of the 
same manuscript. See Ueber den Codex Urbincu der LytiatrcUa und der Theanuh 
phoriojgusen dea Aristophanes (1871), p. 63, and also Zacher, JarhrbUeher fUr elcusisehe 
Philologie, Supplem. XVI (1888), pp. 649 f., who adduces final proof. 

'In the Ck)nspectus of his edition of the text (1886), Blaydes assigns (p. Ixx) n to 
Laurentianus XXXI. 4 and T to Laurentianus XXXI. 19, but in the same Conspectus 
and elsewhere he denominates Laurentianus XXXI. 19 as S. In his edition of the 
Skpiites published in 1876 he enters T simply as *^ Laurentianus XXXI," but in his 
voluminous critical notes on the play he has both n and T, although 11 is not entered 
in his ^^Catalogus Codicum.** The same confusion is unhappily perpetuated in hia 
edition of the Equites published in 1892. 

* Employed by Rogers ( Vespae, 1876) to designate Laurentianus XXXI. 16. 

^By misprint this is designated in the **Oatalogus Oodicum** of the book as 
XXXI. 26. 

*Ed. Oxoniensis III, pp. xiii-xvii. In IV, pp. iii ft, he gives an account of the 
manuscripts containing scholia. A fuller list of the latter was shortly published by 
Dflbner, Scholia Oraeca in Aristophanem (1841), pp. xi f. 

7 In his use of the Symbols A, B, 0, D, E, F. 

^ See Porsoni Notae in Aristophanem^ p. viii. 
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Hrat nine capitals and all the lower-case letters,^ except j, of the 
modern alphabet.' Only one of his assignments tallies with the 
previous practice of any editor.* It is fifty years since Teoffel 
proposed his new denominations, but no subsequent editor of 
Aristophanes has adopted them. 

A similar attempt to introduce system into the general dis- 
order has recently been made by B. B. Rogers in the new series 
of admirable verse-translations of Aristophanes which he began 
to publish in 1902.^ In the appendices of the three volumes 
already issued he has employed thirty-three manuscripts. He has 
wisely left undisturbed four denominations, R, V, M, U, which 
may be regarded as fixed. The principle on which he has sym- 
bolized the remaining manuscripts is best stated in his own 
words: 

The letters by which the MSS. are designated vary in different edi- 
tions of Aristophanes, and in none (except in the case of two or three of 
the principal MSS.) bear any relation to the MSS. themselves. I have 
therefore recast the nomenclature, denoting all the Venetian MSS. by 
the letter V, all the Parisian by P, all the Florentine by F, the Milanese 
by M, the Oxford by O, the Cambridge by C, the London by L, that of 
Modena by m, that of Monaco (formerly called Portus Herculis)* by H, 
the Viennese by W, the Elbing by E, and the Borgian by B, whilst I 
have retained the letters R and U for the Ravenna and the Vaticano- 
Urbinas respectively. 

The veteran editor of Aristophanes, Blaydes, in his edition of 
the text (1886), published a complete list* of the manuscripts 
known to him and prefixed to them symbols. These manuscripts 
number more than ninety, including some used by early editors 
that have not yet been identified. Nineteen of them he designates 
by single capital letters of the modem alphabet, ten by Greek 

1 Bekker had previouBly uaed two lower-caae lettersi m and n, to denominate his 
second and third ^Mutinenaes/ 

'The list is repeated in his second edition (1863), pp. 22-24. 

SF, assigned by Dindorf (Ranae, 1824) to Oantabrigiensis 2626, but afterwards 
attached by him to Parisinus 2820. 

^He had preriously published at long interrals translations into Terse of the 
Clauds J Peaces Wcupa and L/yaistrata, which hare long been out of print. In 1902 the 
Frogs and Ecclesiazusae appeared, in 1904 the Theamophoriazusae. 

*Bir. Rogers must relinquish this pleasing ascription. The two manuscripts 
(Monacenses 137 and 492) he designates by the single letter H are in Munich. 

* See pp. IzT-lxxT. 
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capitals. The remainder are denominated by abbreviations con- 
sisting of three or four letters, to each of which is attached, with 
few exceptions, an Arabic numeral.' 

It is highly desirable that scholars should agree, if possible, 
upon a method of symbolizing the manuscripts of Aristophanes 
adequate not only to denominate the two hundred and forty or 
more manuscripts that are now known but also to provide for any 
others that may be discovered. The determining principle is 
reasonably clear: so far as is practicable, the symbols chosen 
should be significant; {hey should each be of the smallest pos- 
sible compass; they should be easy to distinguish even if ranged in 
order without spacing. No set of symbols, however, can ignore 
previous practice, and it may be well to consider this aspect of the 
problem first. 

It is apparent that this practice is not uniform; on the con- 
trary, it is so divergent that to trace the history of opinion about 
a passage is often perplexing and difficult Nevertheless there 
are certain symbols, chiefly arbitrary, whose application may now 
be regarded as fixed: R, V, A, B, C, U,' F, A, O. To these should 
be added W, Y, Z, a recent set of symbols first applied by Blaydes 
to Vienna manuscripts, and also H, 11,* 2,^ <l>, X, ^, ft, assigned 
by him to Laurentian books. Blaydes has reported the contents, 
in whole or in part, of many manuscripts that had not previously 
been used, and no determination of symbols should be made that 
does not take his eleven monumental volumes into account His 
reports are not always accurate, as was perhaps inevitable, and 
should be used with caution, but no editor is faultless and all 
students of the text of Aristophanes have substantial reasons for 
gratitude to this devoted scholar.' The indisputable fact is that 

1 Zuretti, in hia Analeeta Aristophanea (1892), in which he enumerates one hundred 
and nine manuscripts of Aristophanes housed in Italian libraries (pp. 8-88), adopts no 
system of symbols for reference. 

'For Vaticanus-Urbinas 141 since Dobree's time. (Kflster used Vat. U.) The 
practice of Blaydes is not consistent ; he designates this manuscript as U, Urb., or Vat. ; 
but in his editions of the Phttua and Nubes, U = Venetus 473. 

' n ( =T) should be assigned to Laurentianus XXXI. 4. See aboTc p. 271, n. 8. 

< Blaydes has made only slight use of Z. 

* See the interesting preface to his edition of the text (1886), especially at the 
beginning and at the close. 
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they will have his volumes in hand, and the use of the manuscripts 
should not be further complicated by wilful disregard of his sys- 
tem of nomenclature in any attempt to devise a set of comprehen- 
sive symbols. Nevertheless there are other editors, and when 
Blaydes himself departs from established usage he should not be 
followed. For example, Dindorf long ago assigned G (Blaydes S) 
and M (Blaydes Med. 8) respectively to Venetus 475 and Am- 
brosianus L 39, and he has heen followed by editors not only 
of the scholia but also of the text.* Of the remaining capitals, 
D, if used at all, should certainly designate Brunck's collation of 
his own manuscript ("Cod. Mens"). This collation is variously 
referred to in the editions as D (first by Brunck himself), E (first 
by Dindorf) , d, P^. The manuscript itself has never been used 
in editing the plays since Brunck^s death, but it is now accessible 
among the Cambridge books and probably no editor will hereafter 
depend on Brunck's readings, made one hundred and twenty-five 
years ago. L should no longer be used for Leidensis 52, of which 
both parts legitimately claim the symbol F.' N is hopeless. 
Assigned by Blaydes in 1880 to Monacebsis 492, a manuscript 
which von Velsen had denominated G in 1878,* it was applied by 
von Velsen in 1883 to Monacensis 137, which Blaydes had named 
M in 1873-74, and in 1901 was assigned by Neil to Ambrosianus 
L41! 

The abbreviations, generally consisting of three or four letters, 
that have been used to designate the manuscripts of Aristophanes 
have been self-interpreting. Sometimes they have referred to the 
libraries in which the manuscripts were housed, as Bodl., signify- 
ing Bodleianus, Laur., Laurentianus ; oftener to the owner, especi- 
ally in England, as Voss., Vossianus, Harl., Harleianus, Ar., 
Arundelianus, Bar., Baroccianus, D'Orv., D'Orvillianus, Borg., 
Borgianus; but generally to the town in which the library was 

1 Blaydes himself makes the same use of G and M as Dindorf in his lists of manu- 
scripts containing the scholia, but elsewhere G represents Parisinus 2827 (for which 
in his Conspectus he proposes also Par. 14) and M is Monacensis 137, for which Ton 
Velsen in 1883 employed N. Only Graves has followed Blaydes in his use of S ; nobody 
has adopted his Med. 8. 

'See above, p. 271, n. 2. 

> In his first edition of the ThesmophoriaziMae, 
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situated, as Cant., Cantabrigiensis, Havn., Havniensis, Elb., 
Elbingensis, Leid., Leidensis, Med., Mediolanensis, Mat., Muti- 
nensis, Monac. (Bav.), Monacensis (Bavaricus), Par., Parisinns, 
Rav., Ravennas, Urb., Urbinas, Tub., Tubingensis, Ven., Venetus. 
The method last named is easy to apply and the abbreviation is 
significant of a fact of prime importance. On this basis, setting 
aside the use of capitals, a general principle, which I have ten- 
tatively applied in the list of manuscripts of Aristophanes already 
published in this journal,^ might be formulated as follows: 

The symbol shall signify the name of the toum in which the 
manuscript is preserved and shall consist of two letters, the initial 
capital and by preference the first consonant that follows, other- 
wise the first vowel. 

Thus Br = Bruxelles, Ln = London, El = Elbing, Tb = 
Tflbingen, Ld = Leyden, Np = Napoli, Md = Madrid, but Mu = 
Mtlnchen, Pa = Parma, Pe = Perugia, Mo = Moskva (Moscow). 

The ultimate form is here the modem name of the town, 
whereas the abbreviations significant of place that early came into 
use were compendia of Latin adjective forms, Cantabrigiensis, 
Havniensis, and the like. The disagreement, however, is here 
apparent rather than real. There are forty places in which manu- 
scripts of Aristophanes are now to be found. In case of twenty- 
five of these the application of the principle formulated above 
gives the same result, whether the basis is the modern or the 
Latin designation ; two of the fifteen that remain disappear because 
of the use of single capitals ; to eight others, that are relatively 
unimportant, no denomination has as yet been attached by the 
editors of Aristophanes ; the remainder ^ will be considered below. 
The place, in a few instances, is not readily suggested by the 
abbreviation, under the rule, of the name now used by its inhabit- 
ants. The Danish name of Copenhagen is a case in point ; further- 
more, the German name of this city is not, in its first part, in 
literal agreement with the English, French and Italian forms. 
Here the adoption of H by reversion to * Havniensis' reconciles 
all difficulties. Dindorf used Cod. Havniensis 1980 in 1822, and 

1 Classical Philology I (1906), pp. 9-20. 

' Ck>penhagen, Cambridge, Mflnchen, Firenze, Modena. 
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Blaydes has employed the abbreviation Havn.* Cn is applied to 
Stamboul on the same principle. The Greek name of Athens is 
naturally transliterated and J (not previously used) signifies 
Jerusalem. There are manuscripts also on Mt. Athos, Mt. Pelion, 
Mt. SinaL These are designated by use of a capital and a small 
capital, respectively, as Ma, Mp, and Ms. 

The initial capital and the first following vowel have been used 
in the list as the abbreviation to designate the place in a few cases 
where the employment of capital and first consonant would give the 
same abbreviation for two names which both occur, as Parma (Pa) 
and Perugia (Pe), Caen (Ca) and Constantinople, Mtlnchen (Mu) 
and Montpellier ; but Sa for Salamanca in order to avoid the con- 
currence of 1 and the following numeral 1.' 

To the symbol, consisting of two letters or of a capital, em- 
ployed to designate all the manuscripts housed in any one town 
numerals are added to distinguish the different books. Porson 
and Dobree applied this principle . to Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London manuscripts. Blaydes also thus enumerates nine manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian Library,' four in Cambridge,^ three in 
London,' six in Leyden, ten in Milan, twenty -one in Paris. The 
numeral, since the practice is now settled of designating the dif- 
ferent hands in a manuscript by a superior number, should be 
added on the level of the symbol, not above it. What the number 
attached to a particular manuscript shall be rests with the editor 
who first uses the book. In the list of manuscripts given above, 
a numeral has been added to each manuscript, with due attention 

1 This book contains nine plays and seems likely to play an important part in the 
determination of the sources of the Princeps. It was in Venice in 1699 and has an 
interesting history. See the references in Graux, Notices sommairea des mantiscrits 
grecs de la Orande BiblioOUque Royale de Copenhague (1879), p. 68. See also above, 
p. 263. 

s By an oversight, the wrong abbreviations of Torino and Verona have been given 
in the list ; they should be respectively Tr and Vr. 

'Blaydes, neglecting Porson's numbers, designates 01, 02, 03, 04, 06, 07, 08, 
09, respectively as Bodl. 2, 3, 1, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9. By Bodl. 5 he signifies ''Bodleiamu 
Kusteri." 

<He uses Dobree^s numbers. 

* Blaydes, neglecting Dobree^s numbers, denominates Ln3, Ln5, Ln6 respectively 
as Harl. 1, 2, 3. 
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to previous practice, but this enumeration is merely experimental; 
the majority of the books have not yet been used.' 

The symbols suggested in the list in a few cases do not follow 
the general principle suggested and the reasons for some of these 
aberrations remain to be stated. In some instances they are only 
apparent. For example, the designation of the Paris books, under 
the rule, would be Pr (Blaydes Par.), but they are numerous and 
the adoption of the significant symbol P for them seems reason- 
able. P6, P8, and the remainder, are not likely to get confused 
with any previous use of the single letter P, although it has seen 
hard service. The symbols A, B, C, of three of the Paris manu- 
scripts are fixed by the previous practice of editors. Of the 
remainder Blaydes first reported on twelve and to these he has 
attached numbers, which *have been retained in the list so far as 
was possible.' In like manner, but with less ground for objection 
since the letter has escaped other use, O seems preferable to Ox 
for the Oxford books. Cm is the proper abbreviation under the 
rule to denominate the Cambridge manuscripts, but the abbrevia- 
tions first used by Dobree for four of these (Cant. 1, Cant. 2, etc.) 
has become so firmly established that Ct seems preferable to Cm. 
Dobree's numbers have been retained. 

Half the manuscripts of Aristophanes are in Italy, but with 
the exception of R, V, M, the Florence books, and four in the 
Vatican library, they have been little used. Ten of the Florence 
manuscripts are designated by Greek capitals; the remaining 
available Greek capitals would not suffice even for the Laurentian 
books that have not yet been denominated. Under the rule, manu- 
scripts in Florence, both Laurentiani and Riccardiani, would be 
designated by Fr; in the list this has been abbreviated, with 
Rogers, to the significant F, and has been applied in this form to 

1 Eighty-five, if the count is correct, of the total number included In the list, have 
been used by editors, whether of the text, the scholia, or the prolegomena. These 
eighty-five include, of course, the most important manuscripts. 

s Blaydes denominates P25 (Parisinus 2820) as both F and '' Par. 8 bis ;" P14 (Pari- 
sinus 2827) as both O and ''Par. 14;*' P23 (Parisinus 2890) as ''Par. 16 bis;'' P24 
(Supplem. 97) as "Par. 18 bis." He has made very slight use of PIO, Pll, P12, 
P13, P16. He has attached numbers to P16 (his "Par. 16"), P18 ("Par. 18"), P21 
("Par. 21"), P23 ("Par. 16 bis"), but so far as I am aware has not reported them 
except " Par. 16" once. His last number is 21. 
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the books still undenominated. Blaydes has reported three Milan 
manuscripts besides M' and his numbers have been retained. In 
his Conspectus he assigns numbers to six others, but apparently 
he has not used these.' All the books in Modena await an editor, 
unless, indeed, Bekker*s Mutinenses m and n are again in the 
Modena collection, although as yet unidentified. In the list the 
manuscripts in the Biblioteca Estense are denominated E on 
Kaibel's lead; Zuretti had previously used Es.' 

Only four manuscripts of the great collections in the Vatican 
Library, a Vaticanus, two Palatini, and an Urbinas, have been used 
as yet by editors of the text.^ The Vatican manuscripts are so 
numerous that their correct denomination is a matter of unusual 
importance. The six collections are kept separate in the library 
and this distinction should be maintained in symbolizing them. 
In the list V (Vaticanus) has been prefixed in each case to a sig- 
nificant lower-case letter designating the collection, with the 
exception of the two books originally in the library at Urbino. 

Habvabd Univebsitt 

{To be continued) 

1M4, M5, M9, which he denominates reepeotiTely Med. 4, Med. 5, Med. 9. M he 
denominates Med. 8. 

SMI, M2, M3, M6, M7, MIO, which he makes respectiyely Med. 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 10. 

8 Kaibel in his discussion of the prolegomena in Comieorum Oraecorum fragm/enta 
I (1899), pp. 3 fF. ; Zuretti in his Analecta Aristophanea. 

^Olark excepted. See above, pp. 266 f. 



THE AINH IN ANAXIMENES AND ANAXIMANDER 

By W. a. Hkidbl 

It has Bometimes been doubted that Anazimenes believed in a 
Bivrj. Zeller (I. 242. 4) controverts the contention of TeichmflUer 
that the primordial motion of the Air was rotary. We might be 
content to accept Zeller^s conclusion, if we could assume that 
Anaximenes distinguished between the primordial motion of the 
infinite Air and the original motion in the cosmos. But this 
assumption, made without definite evidence, would be extremely 
hazardous in the case of so early a thinker. Within the cosmos 
Zeller, though not without misgivings, is willing to accept the 
Sdnfy regarding Anaximenes as the first to advance this view. In 
support of a Stinj in the system of Anaximenes we may offer the 
following considerations. 

1. When Simplic. Phys. 24. 26 (Dox. 477. 4), following 
Theophrastus, says, Klvqaiv Se koX ofiro9 (as well as Anaximander) 
a(Siov TTOiel, Si* rjv teal Ttfv fierafioXtfv yiveaOai^ he doubtless referred 
to rotary motion ; cf. Arist. CaeL 286 a. 9, Oeov S' iv^pyeia aOavaaia* 
TOVTO 8' iarl ^ayff atSio^. &aT* avdyKrj r^ delqt Klvqaiv xnrdpj^^eiv, 
iirel S' o ovpavo^ roiovro^ (^a&fia yap t4 deiov) , SuL tovto Ij^ei to 
ey/cvkXiov aSifjLa^ 8 ^wreL tcivelra^ icvtc\q> aei. This conception was 
ancient; cf. Alcmaeon, fr. 2 (Diels) and Diels Parmenides Lehr- 
gedicht^ p. 67. 

2. [Plut. I Strom. 3 and Hippol. i. 7. 3 use the verb hrox^lf^Ocu 
of the earth supported by the air, clearly implying that it is home 
by air in motion.^ The earth and the stars so borne are thin 
disks (Hippol. ibid, and Arist. Cael. 294 6. 13). These phenom- 
ena we are doubtless to conceive as analogous to that of leaves 
caught up by a whirlwind, cf. Arist. Cael. 295 a. 11. 

3. Hippol. i. 7. 6 ov /civeurOai Sk inro yrjv tA aarpa Xeyei^ /cadm 
Irepoi inr€i\i^<t>aa'iv^ aXXet irepl yrjv^ ixnrepel irepl rifv rifieripav KC^aXifv 
aTp^<l>€Tai TO iriKlov. Here it is clearly assumed that there is a 

iCf. Diog. Laert. ix. 90 (speaking of Leucippus): r^v yr^v dx^Ocu rtpX rb /livop 
diPQVfUmip ' ffxv/^ ^« airifs rvfivapQUs etvai. Cf. also Diels Dox.^ pp. 46, 329 test. 6 3. 
[Classical Philology I, Joly, 1906] 279 
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general rotary motion in a horizontal plane, the circling diamal 
movement of the heavens centering in the earth. Our ancient 
sources appear to confound two things in themselves sufficiently 
distinct: (a) position at the center of a circle (due to rotation in 
a plane) and (b) position at the center of a sphere. In spite of 
the allusions to Anaximander's a^alpa and the spheres of the stars, 
I incline to think that the introduction of the scientific conception 
of the cosmos as a sphere was due chiefly to the Pythagoreans. 
The rotary motion in a plane accounts only for the position of the 
earth at the center of the iivf^j and not for the failure of the earth 
to fall in space. The latter problem does not seem to have troubled 
Anaximenes ; he might equally well have inquired why the cosmos 
does not falL The remarks of Arist. Cael, 294 b. 13 ff. must 
therefore be taken as applying chiefly to Anaxagoras. 

4. Diog. Laert. ii. 9 says of Anaxagoras: t^ Se aarpa tear* apx^^ 
fikp OoXoeiBm ivexdrjvaij bare tcarh Kopv^v lif; 7^ tov oel <l>€uv6fjL€vov 
etvcu wdkovj voTcpov Be rifv !ytc)uaiv Xafielv, In the first of these 
positions Anaxagoras, as we see, agreed with Anaximenes. The 
latter can not well be thought ignorant of the inclination of the 
ecliptic, the discovery of which is variously assigned to Anaximan- 
der or to Pythagoras. It is possible, therefore, that Anaximenes, 
like Anaxagoras, referred to the original motion of the stars. The 
mistake, if mistake there was, may have been due to the explana- 
tion he oflFered of the setting of sun and stars. But clearly such 
an explanation was possible even if he accepted a present inclination 
of the earth, since the phenomena to be explained are the same in 
any case. At all events, it is not without interest to note the close 
connection of two opinions — the inclination and the disk -shape of 
the earth. All of those philosophers — Empedocles, Anaxagoras,* 
Diogenes, Leucippus, Democritus — whom the doxographers quote 
on the first head were likewise agreed on the second. The infer- 
ence would seem to be clear. The disk -shape of the earth was 
supposed to be due to the action of a rotary cosmic motion oper- 

I Archelans also should be included ; for according to him the earth is a disk, 
raised at the circumference and hollowed at the center. Cf . Hippol. i. 9. 4 {Dox. 663. 
27). His view of the inclination is particularly interesting and suggestive ; cf. Hippol 
ibid. : iTruc\i$fjpai di rhv o0pap6p ^i^rt, xal otrwt rhv ^\lov hrl r^s y^s xoirj<rcu 0wt xa, 
rhv 6Apa irot^cu dta^i^ koX t^v yr^w ivp^^- X//in;v ydp cTroi r6 trpCarop. 
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ating in a plane and collecting the sediment (so to speak) of the 
itctcpiai^ at the center. See Philosophical Review XIV, p. 71. 

I have taken Anaximenes first because his case is comparatively 
strong. Zeller, as we have seen, inclines to accept the Sivrf as the 
discovery of Anaximenes, thus denying the notion to his prede- 
cessor Anaximander. We may now enumerate several considera- 
tions which lend support to the contrary view. 

1. Simplic. Phys, 24. 13 {Dox. 476. 13): otrro^ Se ovk aXXoiov^ 
fidvov Tov aTOL')(€iov T^fv y^veciv Troieij aXX' airoKpivof/Ldvwv r&v hfavrltov 
Biit rJ79 aiBlov tcivi^a€a>^. As was said above, tcivrjai^ alSio^ implies 
rotary motion. And, besides, the whole range of Greek philosophy 
connects aTrStcpiai^ and i/c/cpiai^ with the S(in),^ 

2. The earth has the disk-shape ; cf . Hippol. i. 6 (Dox. 559. 23 f .). 

3. Arist. Cael. 295 6. 10 : eial S^ rive^ ot Siet rifv ofioidrrfrd ^xuriv 
ainifv (sc. Ttfv yrjv) fUveiv^ Sxnrep r&v apj(ai(ov ^ Ava((fiavBpo^. It 
is evident that Anaximander couched his explanation of the posi- 
tion of the earth in rather vague terms. This is proved by the 
interpretations oflFered by Aristotle and Theophrastus. The former 
in attempting to illustrate the thought alludes to the argument 
familiarly known as *'Buridan's ass." This is hardly more absurd 
than the phrase used by Theophrastus [apud Hippol. i. 6. 3) SicL 
T^v opjolav TrdvTcop aTrJaraaiv. It may be taken for granted that 
Anaximander was placing the earth in a circle rather than in a 
sphere. Assuming the Siinf as established, it would seem most 
natural to understand him as attributing the central position of 
the earth to the uniformity of the surrounding strata — water all 
around, air next, and fire at the periphery, each in a uniform circle.' 

^Theodoretus iv. 16: <A di rphx^v iUriP xtpidiptTaSai {sc. r6p Kdaftop). Dieb Dox,<, 
p. 46 refers this to Anaximander. 

< This interpretation receives some support from two passages in Plato, namely 
Tim. 62 e ff . and Phaedo 109 a, although the argument here relates to position at the 
center of a sphere. In Plato the earth is of course a globe, and as such iaSppowot or 
Iffofiaftfit^ or as was said of the "Or of Parmenides, vd^vrji dfwtos. The statement of a 
similar view on the part of Parmenides Aet. iii. 16. 7 points to the same interpreta- 
tion. The fact that in this latter passage Democritus is coupled with Parmenides 
is instructive as to the confusion, above noted, between position at the center of a 
circle and of a sphere. Democritus regarded the earth as a disk ; Parmenides, as a 
globe. The explanation of the inclination of the earth to the ecliptic ascribed to 
Democritus (Aet. iii. 12. 2: dtd t6 d<r$€wiirT€fiOP etvcu rb fuariftfipipbp rod rcy^t^orrot) 
is interesting as suggesting, by way of contrast, what was meant by dfiot&rrit. 
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4. The argument of Zeller (I. 228. 2) againfit the assnmption 
of a S{prf, based on the sapposed opinions of Anaximander touch- 
ing the stars, is far from conclusive. It is by no means certain 
that Anaximander held the views mentioned by Aristotle Meteor. 
ii. 353 b. 6 ff. But assuming that Alexander was correct in refer- 
ring them to Anaximander, the vague use of the word rpowat and 
the inclusion of the planets among the ^'stars'' in early times 
suggest the need of caution on the part of the historian. 

These considerations appear to make it very probable that the 
cosmic S^PTf was one of the original conceptions with which Greek 
philosophy attempted to explain the origin of things ; that it was 
all but universally accepted by subsequent thinkers is a matter of 
common knowledge. 

Wbslbtan UNivsBsrrT 



THE FORM OP THE CHLAMY8 

By F. B. Tarbbll 

The question of the form of the chlamys is one of the most 
perplexing that meet us in the study of Greek costume. Every 
one of the numerous modem statements on the subject with which 
I am acquainted is either indistinct or, in my judgment, erro- 
neous. And yet the evidence is abundant, consisting not only of 
numerous representations of the garment in vase-painting and 
sculpture, but also of several more or less specific indications in 
our literary sources.' Under these, circumstances it would seem 
as if a convincing solution must be attainable. 

We are in the habit of applying the name ''chlamys^' with 
a great deal of confidence to all small brooch-fastened outer gar- 
ments represented in Greek art. But for our present purpose it 
is better to take nothing for granted. For identifying, then, the 
chlamys in art we have chiefly the following data: it was fast- 
ened by a fibula (Isidore Orig, 19. 24. 2: chlamys est, quae ex 
una parte induitur, neque consuitur, sed fibula infrenatur; Ovid 
Met, 14. 393, 394; Suetonius Tib. 6) ; it was associated with the 
petasus (Philemon, quoted by Pollux 10. 164; Anthol. Or. xii. 
78); it was worn by Hermes (Ovid Met. 2. 733; Lucian Tim. 30; 
Pausanias v. 27. 8). Accordingly, the chlamys may be recognized 
in such vase-paintings as Pigs. 8, 463, 524 of Baumeister's Denk- 
mdler; Arch. Zeitung, 1854, PI. 67; Jahrbuch d. arch. Instttuts, 
1891, PI. I, and Anzeiger^ p. 23. Prom these and similarly well- 
attested examples we may go on to identify the chlamys, with more 
or less of certainty, in numerous other cases; but the question 
whether every small brooch -fastened garment may safely be called 
a chlamys is one which I should like to leave open till the end. 

The vase-paintings just cited have been chosen because they 
clearly show that, if the chlamys had one definite shape, it was 

I Acknowledgment for reference to these sources is due to Bltlmner Orieckische 
Privatalterthilmer, p. 178, and to Amelung in Pauly-Wissowa Real-EncyclopddiSn 8. v. 
** Chlamys." 
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four-cornered. Numerotis other representations, both in sculp- 
ture and vase-painting, confirm this statement. Others, while not 
clearly betraying the existence of four comers, aflford no evidence 
to the contrary. So far as I can see, there are no cases of prob- 
able chlamydes which refuse to be interpreted as four-cornered. 
If, then, we could rely upon the accuracy of Greek renderings of 
costume in art, it would be our next duty to determine, by actual 
experiment, what particular four-cornered form the chlamys 
assumed. But, considering the liberties which the Greek artists 
took with the form and disposition of drapery, it is advisable to 
look to our literary authorities for further guidance. I shall 
attempt to show that, in connection with the monumental evi- 
dence, these authorities indicate this shape: 




or this: 




A chlamys of the pattern shown in Pig. 1 would be fastened 
about the neck at the points marked a?, and would display four 
comers; one of the pattern shown in Pig. 2 would be fastened at 
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A and 5, and would display two comers. There would naturally 
be other variations, both in size and in proportions, but these do 
not call for special comment. 

For the circular form of the lower edge the evidence is abundant. 
Thus Ammonius De differentia vocabulorum 147 quotes Didymus 
to this effect: 17 fiev yhp ^^Xali^a rerpdr/covov IfAariov 17 Sk ;^Xa/iu9 ek 
t4\€lov irepl tA Kara} awrjKrai. The words e& r^Xeiov awriicrax defy 
interpretation, but the contrast with rerpdymvov shows that a curvi- 
linear form is intended. Valckenaer in a note on the above passage 
cites the parallel language of Ptolemy of Ascalon, 90: 1} Si ^Xa/Av? 
. . . . Ix^i KVKXoTepi) Tct KaroDj and from the lexicon of Cyril: 
j^Xa/xis TO 7r6/>t<^e/>^, to iv r^ avvrjOeCa XeySfiepov KVKXop,dimov, 

Still more instructive is the stock comparison, variously 
expressed by various writers, of the site of Alexandria to a 
chlamys. It will be convenient to begin with Plutarch's version 
{Life of Alexander 26) : KVKXorepri K<SiXirov fpfov^ oi Tifv ivro^ 
ir€pi(f>4p€iap evdeiai fidaeis &(Tir€p airo KpcLOir^^v ek axrifia ;^Xa/it^ 
809 inreXd/jilSavov ef laov avvdyovaai to /jl^cOo^,^ Here we meet 
again the circular lower edge {ttjv ipro^ 7r€pi(l>ep€iap) ^ and learn 
further that the two adjacent edges were straight {evOeuu jSdaei^) 
and inclined symmetrically so that the top was narrower than the 
bottom (cf laov avvdyovaai to pAyeOo^)^ as in the diagrams given 
above. Pliny N, H, v. 62, puts the same comparison thus: earn 
[i. e., Alexandriam] . ... ad effigiem Macedonicae chlamydia 
orbe gyrato laciniosanij dextra laevaque anguloso procursu. Here 
the words orbe gyrato laciniosam must refer to the circular con- 
tour of the chlamys below, while the two angulosi procuraus 
(called at €KaT€pa)0€P ycovCai^ in Hesychius, Photius, and Suidas, 
s. V, SerraXiKiL irrepd) are the ends conceived as extending to right 
and left of the breadth given by the upper edge, AB. Strabo's 

The passage is difficult. Taking it in connection with other evidence bearing 
upon the form of the chlamys, I understand it somewhat as foUows : ** They described 
a rounded area, to whose inner arc straight lines succeeded, starting from what might 
be called the skirts of the area and narrowing the breadth uniformly, so as to produce 
the figure of a chlamys.^* The word k6\xos^ which I have loosely translated by ** area," 
may have been suggested by its use for that portion of a chiton which fallB over the 
girdle. I understand r^p irrbi ictpi^ptukv as the circular contour on the landward 
side. Strictly speaking, the words ought to imply a circular contour on the outer or 
seaward side, but I doubt whether this was intended by Plutarch ; see below, p. 287. 
< This point is borrowed from Wachsmuth Rhein. Mus. XXXV (1880), p. 464. 
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way of putting the same facts (C. 793) deserves also to be quoted, 
though it conveys no new information: iari Sk %Xa/ii;So€iS^ to 
aj(rjfjui, Tov iSd(f>ots r^ irdKeo^, oi r^ /ikv iwl fJbfJKO^ irXevpd iari ra 
afi^lKKwrra oaov rpidtcopra araSuov i^ovra SidfAcrpoPy rii Bi iiri 
TrXaro? ol iadiioX^ tirrh fj oKrin araSCmv hedrepo^. In this descrip- 
tion T^ iirl ^rJKo^ irXeupd are the long sides, AB and CDE, called 
r^ afKt>iK\vaTa because washed, the former by the Mediterranean, 
the latter by Lake Mareotis. The curvature of CDE accounts 
for the fact that these sides are spoken of as having a '* diameter,^' 
by which I understand a straight line drawn from C to E. r^ 
hrl 7rXaT09 {irkeupd) are the short sides, AC and BE, called ol 
ladfioi as being the narrowest places between two bodies of water. 
Diodorus xvii 52 does not go into particulars, simply saying: top 
Sk Tihrov airoT€\ov(ra ^^Xafii^i irapaifKqavov. 

There remains io be considered Strabo's repeated comparison 
of the inhabited portion of the earth to a chlamys. The most 
important passage for the present purpose is in C. 118, 119. 
According to this, the oUovfUvt) may be conceived as a chlamys 
inscribed in a parallelogram. The greatest length of the chlamys 
is indicated in terms which correspond to a straight line con- 
necting C and E in our diagrams; its greatest breadth, to a 
straight line connecting H and D. The ends taper {^'Vovpt^eip ; 
cf. C. 113: awayowrrj^ ek /xvovpov o-jfrjfjui] C. 116: iroWtf yitp 
awaycoytf tov TrXarow tt/w toU oicpoi^). This language, taken by 
itself, might suggest this form: 





Fio. 3 



This interpretation, however, is negatived by other evidence, 
and Strabo's words are easily reconcilable with the diagrams pro- 
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posed above. Farthermore, as the parallel of latitude which, 
according to Strabo, marks the greatest length of the oUovfUvrf 
is about midway between the northern and southern limits, I 
have drawn the diagrams accordingly. But for this proportion, 
no more than for any other proportion of the figure, would I 
claim that it was always exactly observed. 

For the form of the upper edge, AB^ there is no explicit 
evidence in our literary sources ; but the fact that Ammonius and 
Ptolemy describe the lower edge as circular may be taken to 
imply that the upper edge was straight. It certainly could not 
have been an arc of the same radius as CDE, or of shorter 
radius, if Strabo's statement that the greatest breadth of the 
oUovfAdvT) is at the middle, HD, is to be applied to the chlamys. 
If, however, Plutarch's phrase rifv ivro^ ir€pi<l>4p&av be thought to 
imply a curve at the top as well as at the bottom, we may conceive 
the upper edge as forming a more shallow curve than the lower 
edge, as is suggested by the dotted line of Fig. 1. 

In conclusion, some possible objections to the foregoing views 
must be considered: 

1. It has been assumed that, while the chlamys varied in size 
and proportions, it was cut on an essentially uniform pattern. 
Some may be inclined to assume, on the contrary, that there were 
distinct types of chlamys native to different regions, as a Mace- 
donian chlamys, a Thessalian chlamys, and possibly others. This 
view is clearly contradicted by our literary authorities. Strabo, 
Diodorus, and Plutarch, in the passages cited above, speak of 
the chlamys as if it had a fairly definite and well-known shape. 
Pliny's account of the site of Alexandria must be derived from 
the same source as the other similar accounts; and, if he speaks 
of a Macedonian chlamys, this can mean only that he regards 
the chlamys as of Macedonian origin. Similarly with the state- 
ment about the Thessalian chlamys in Hesychius, Photius, and 
Suidas, s, v, SerraXucii irrepd^ and in Pollux vii. 46. That the 
Thessalian chlamys was not a special type of chlamys is evident 
from Pollux's assertion of the equivalence between ivTederraXUr' 
fuda and xK/tfiviotf^opoviicv. These lexical notes go back to some 
authority who regarded the chlamys as of Thessalian origin. 
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2. It might be imagined that some essential change in the 
form of the chlamys took place between the fifth century b. c, 
to which most of our monumental evidence belongs, and the time 
of Strabo. This notion is possible enough a priori^ but it 
receives no support from the evidence. The fact that the best- 
attested representations can be easily interpreted in accordance 
with the literary evidence, provided reasonable allowance be 
made for the absence of photographic accuracy in the rendering 
of drapery by Greek artists, is sufficient ground for believing 
that no essential change took place. 

3. It may be objected that neither the inhabited world as known 
to Strabo nor the site of Alexandria had the form advocated for the 
chlamys in the foregoing discussion. This seems to be true. But it 
is not the facts, but certain writers' conceptions of the facts, that 
are relevant. In the absence of scientific surveys, topography was 
to a considerable extent a matter of fancy. The fancies with which 
we are now concerned are, I think, sufficiently clear. 

4. The last objection which occurs to me is of a different sort. 
No representation of a chlamys, so far as I am aware, gives any 
suggestion of a seam, as if the garment were sewed together out 
of two or more pieces. This, to be sure, is not decisive, inasmuch 
as a seam is very rarely indicated in Greek art, even where it 
must have existed.* Nevertheless, although positive evidence is 
lacking, I am disposed to assume that the chlamys was of one 
piece. Now the ordinary web of cloth is of uniform breadth, and 
a chlamys of the shape advocated above, if cut out of such a web, 
could not have selvages at both ends, AC and BE^ nor would it 
be likely to have a selvage even at one end, as that would involve 
unnecessary waste of cloth in cutting. But in the best example 
of the Orpheus relief, the one in Naples, the outer garment of 
Hermes, presumptively a chlamys, has the edge corresponding to 
BE of Fig. 2 characterized as a selvage. The Parthenon Frieze 

1 For an indication of a seam in vase-painting see the interior of a cylix decorated 
by Aeson {Antike DenkmdUr II, PI. 1). As for the statue published in the Bullettino 
delta commiasume areheologica comunale di Rama XXV (1897), PI. XII B and p. 175. and 
in the Brunn-Bruckmann Denkm&ler^ no. 367, where Helbig (FUhrer durch die Offent- 
lichen Sammlungen klassischer Altertilmer in Rom^ 2^ Auflage, no. 934) sees the indi- 
cation of a seam, I am inclined to think that, while the meeting edges of the Doric 
chiton are marked as seWagee, the seam itself is not expressed. 
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affords still more troublesome cases. The youthful figure on the 
west side, numbered 12 by Michaelis, wears a supposed chlamys, 
each end of which shows the puckered selvage; and the same is 
probably true of No. 15 in the same series. These selvages, then, 
of which perhaps other instances might be found, constitute the 
difficulty with which this paragraph deals. As has been partly 
indicated already, there is no lack of ways of escape. For one 
thing, I am assured by one who ought to know that there is no impos- 
sibility in weaving on a hand-loom a web with its edges inclined 
inward, like AC and BE of the diagrams. Perhaps this was 
done, and, if so, there is nothing more to be said. If, however, 
we assume the ordinary rectangular web, there is always the pos- 
sibility that the chlamys was sewed together out of two or more 
pieces, in which case the difficulty again disappears. And if we 
do not wish to avail ourselves of this possibility, we may suppose, 
in the case of the Orpheus relief, either that the sculptor indi- 
cated the selvage arbitrarily and incorrectly or that he had in 
mind cases where the chlamys actually was cut with one end a 
selvage. In the case of the Parthenon sculptures, on the other 
hand, the selvages appear to be truthfully rendered,' and we are 
thus led to a query as to whether the two brooch-fastened gar- 
ments cited from the West Frieze are really chkmydes at alL 
May not they and with them others of similar appearance on the 
Frieze and elsewhere be examples of a rectangular garment, of 
which the Greek name was perhaps ^XavA or xXai//ij/eo9 ? So 
far as I can see, there is nothing decisive to be said against this. 
If this supposition, which I do not urge, be entertained as a pos- 
sibility, it would follow that in many cases of brooch-fastened 
garments represented in art it can not be certainly decided whether 
the name "chlamys" is applicable or not. 

1 The only exception which I have diBCovered is in the folded piece of stuff held by 
the priest in the East Frieze. In this piece two adjacent edges meeting at a right 
angle appear to be marked as selvages, where in any actual garment one of the edges 
would show a hem. 
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AN EMENDATION OP CAESAR BELLUM OALLICUM VI. 90. 4 

The disputed passage is: sic et ad suheundum periculum et ad 
vitandum multum Fortuna valuit. This is the reading of the a-class of 
manuscripts. In the fi-cisBS in place of muUum we find tumultum; this 
is an unsatisfactory variant, which shows some dose relation with the 
a-reading, and suggests that the scribe who wrote it felt the need of a 
noun in this place. 

One can not escape the feeling that Caesar wrote a second accusative 
after vitandum, which in position and construction corresponded with 
periculum. Such a balanced structure is suggested by the repetition of 
et ad, as in other passages; e. g., Bell, civ. iii. 1. 8: hoc et ad timorem 
novarum tabularum tollendum minusndumque . . . . et ad debitorum 
tuendam existimutionem ; when two gerundives limit a noun in common, 
it seems to be Caesar's usage to connect them simply with et, as in Bell. 
Oall. vii. 22. 1, ad omnia imitanda et efflcienda, or with -que, as in the 
passage above cited from the Bellum civile. In other words, the use of 
et ad . . . . et ad seems to particularize and differentiate two statements, 
like the English *4n the first place," *'in the second place." I do not 
find myself in agreement with those editors who refer ad subeundum 
periculum to Basilus and ad vitandum to Ambiorix. It was Basilus who 
was trying to seize the person of Ambiorix. How then could the lieu- 
tenant of Caesar be said to incur danger through the action of Fortune, 
when he was himself the aggressor? It is much more reasonable to say 
that Fortune suddenly plunged Ambiorix into danger and as suddenly 
extricated him from it. 

For multum I suggest mxyrtem ; this word could easily be mistaken 
for multum, especially if there were influences which would make such a 
change natural, sic et ad subeundum periculum et ad vitandam mor- 
tem Fortuna valuit is not only a well-balanced sentence, according with 
Caesarian usage, but, standing as it does at the very end of the chapter, 
it epitomizes the contents of the chapter. Caesar remarks (g 2): multum 
cum in omnibus rebus tum in re militari potest Fortuna. For this 
statement two reasons are given: (1) nam sicut magno accidit casu, ut in 
ipsum incautum etiam atque imparatum incideret . . . .; (2)sic magnae 
fuit fortuna^ omni militari instrumento, qu>od circum se habebat, erepto, 
raedis equisque comprehensis ipsum effugere mortem. First, Ambiorix, 
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unarmed, suddenly found himself facing the enemy; but, secondly, in 
spite of his dangerous position, he escaped death. How this happened 
is told in the two sentences following. Finally, the last sentence, with 
the reading I have suggested, is a distinct restatement of the power of 
Fortune exerted in these two particulars. To be sure, ad vitandum (sc. 
periculum) also summarizes the second statement, but not in the exact, 
direct manner Caesar is wont to employ. 

Still, since the tendency of modem textual criticism is to retain the 
manuscript reading, wherever possible, I should not have had the temerity 
to suggest a change here if, in the first place, the text were sound, or if, in 
the second place, the a-reading accorded with good Latinity or even good 
sense. Standing as it does now, wedged in between vitandum and For- 
tufuij the adverb multum is in neither a natural nor an emphatic position. 
Caesar's favorite position for multum when used as an adverb limiting a 
verb is at the beginning of the sentence; e. g., Bell, Gall, vii. 84. d, mul- 
tum ad terrendos noatros valet clamor; Bell, civ, i, 61. 2, quod muUum 
Caesar equitatu valebat Other instances are Bell. Oall, v. 14. 1 ; vi. 21. 1; 
Bell civ. i. 19. 3, 57. 3, 69. 2; ii. 38. 2; iii. 63. 7, 75. 3. 

Again, an adverb like multum, or especially a comparative or super- 
lative like pliLS, minv^j plurimum^ tantum, when used with valere, in a 
sense weakens the force of the verb, because it limits its degree. To say 
that Fortune was ''quite" powerful or ''more'' powerful implies that its 
full power is not exerted. Now the escape of Ambiorix was due wholly 
to Fortune. 

The scribe who committed the error of writing multum was uncon- 
sciously influenced to do so no doubt by a lingering memory of multum 
.... potest Fortuna earlier in the chapter, where the emphatic muUum 
made a strong impression on his mind. But there multum is quite proi>er. 
The meaning is that chance has a good deal to do with determining 
events; that is, that it often happens that chance determines them. In 
the sentence in question multum is not proper. This is the individual 
illustration. In this specific instance chance did not merely have a good 
deal of influence, it completely ruled, multum is in place in the general 
statement; it is out of place and weak in the special instance. To 
say multum Fortuna valuit would be equivalent to saying Fortuna 
{periculum vitare) multum poterat (Ambiorix), which is absurd in this 
connection. 

The phrase fu^a mortem vitare is applied in a similar situation (BelU 
Oall. V. 20) to Mandubracius. 

Walter Dknnison 

University op Michigan 
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THE QUOTATIONS OF ATHENAGORAS AND THE TEXT OF 

EURIPIDES 

Wakefield and Earle admitted into the text of Eur. A/c. 8 IXSiw B*U 
oZoF on the strength of a quotation in Athenagoras, assuming that Athen- 
agoras had a text representing a different recension from that of our 
MSS, which agree in giving ikSitv Sk -ydidy. Hayley in his note to the 
passage objects to this procedure, suggesting that the ancients often 
quote from memory, and defends the traditional reading on its merits, 
citing Wecklein's statement (Woch. /. klass. Phil., 1896, 1255) that the 
tragic poets do not use aZa where yaZa, is metrically possible. It has 
seemed worth while to examine the tragic quotations in Athenagoras 
anew, in order to ascertain if possible whether there is any evidence for 
a different text and to find out what was the habit of this Christian 
apologist in the matter of verse quotations. I have used Otto's text, in 
constructing which nineteen MSS were used. Omitting the five quota- 
tions not known from other sources, the rest may be grouped into two 
classes, which will be considered separately. 

I. Passages from lost plays, (a) Aesch. fab, inc. fr. 350 N. 5-9= 
Athenag. p. 104, quoted also by Plato, Eusebius, and others. The MSS 
of Athenagoras with one exception give the obviously wrong Kdyo* n for 
K&yw TO. (b) Soph. fr. dub. 1025 N. 1 f.= Athenag. p. 26. The two verses 
are believed to have been interpolated into the text of Athenagoras. (c) 
Fr, adesp. 455 N. = Athenag. p. 138, also in schol. ad Soph. Ant. 620, 
orav 6 Saifjuav for orav 8' 6 Baifiow. (d) Eur. Dan, fr. 324 N. = Athenag* 
p. 154, also in Lucian, Athenaeus, Tzetzes, and others. The MSS of 
Athenagoras, Athenaeus, and Lucian fluctuate between Se^ta/ia and 
Seiitafm (the right reading), though two MSS of Athenagoras read ^loifm. 
Again, Athenagoras and Athenaeus read toulo-S'; the right reading is 
rotas, {e) Eur. fab. inc. fr. 941 N. = Athenag. p. 24, also in Stobaeus, 
Lucian, and others. The Athenagoras MSS abound in small errors, but 
offer no variant reading. -In aU the above cases the differences are palaeo- 
graphical, but the next example is more significant. (/) Eur. Melan. fr. 
480 N. = Athenag. p. 24. The verse is quoted by Lucian, Justin Mart., 
and others in the form 

Athenagoras allows himself liberties in adapting the verse to his sentence: 
Zrjva yap oari^ 6 Zcw, ovk o23a irkrjv Xdy<p. Otto remarks: ^^Hunc versum 
liberius citat Athenagoras." 

II. Quotations from extant plays, (a) Eur. Ale. 1 f.= Athenag. p. 104. 
Variations insignificant. (6) Eur. Ale. 8 f.= Athenag. p. 104. The Euri- 
pides MSS all give 
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The MSS of Athenagoras, however, with one exception, give iXSitv 8' k 
aZav and (cyaiv, the exception (Lub.) having {fi^. Otto's note is: ^'Rectius 
Athenagorae 8^ cs alay quam quod ap. Eur. vulgo exstat Sk youiv." Wake- 
field and Earle evidently had the same feeling about it. But, apart from 
the objection to aZa which Wecklein urged, we can readily explain k olov 
without the assumption of an independent text tradition: Athenagoras, 
quoting from memory, naturally avoids the poetical construction iXffmy 
yaZoLv in favor of the prepositional construction. Equally significant is 
(c) Eur. Cycl. 332 f. = Athenag. p. 134. The Euripides MSS read 

rUcTOwra rolaw rd/ixd wuUwti fiord. 

All the Athenagoras MSS except two give ^vownyotay(Duc. iroov; Lub. 
^vowm oia in rasurd). The editors correct to f^wvaa woulv, rucrovcrvi is 
figurative, ^vowm literal. In a quotation from memory the choice of the 
literal word is readily accounted for. There can be no question that 
Euripides wrote riKrovoa, although Valckenaer (vid. Hermann Cyclops 
336, note) seems to have preferred f^wwra; cf. Porson adPhoen, 34, who 
states that Valckenaer wrongly preferred r€K6ms, given by Strabo, to 
the ^ixravras (^'parents") of the MSS. 

On p. 84 Athenagoras quotes from the Iliad and assigns the verse to 
Orpheus. This bit of carelessness tends to confirm the conclusion which 
I would draw from the Alcestis and Cyclops passages and perhaps from 
the " free quotation " from the Melanippe. The chances are that Athen- 
agoras was in the habit of quoting familiar passages from memory. The 
small number of his quotations from the tragic poets that are not quoted 
also by others seems to point to a free use by him of stock or familiar 
quotations (perhaps from a florilegium) — and these are the kind in which 
the exact language of the poet is most likely to be slightly altered. 

Evan T. Sage 
University op Chioaoo 



HORACE ARS POETICA 95 AND PROCLUS ON THE 

PLAIN STYLE 

A fragment of Proclus preserved by Photius Codex 239 states that 
the plain or jejune style is suitable to the expression of grief: ro Sk irxy^v 
r^ r/Mnruc^y fUv (concessive) koi ^cXoicarao'iccvoy awOtaw /actoSiuicci, i( dvo- 
fjL€vo>v Bk /AoAAov fTwrfprrfrauLy o$€y &9 imiray rots yocpoic Sptard ira>9 i^fnipfiorrti. 
In Rhein, Mus, XLIX, p. 134, note 1, W. Schmid pronounces yoepoTs 
meaningless and peremptorily emends vocpois. But there is more profit, 
if less glory, in understanding a text than in emending it. That the plain 
style suits rots yoepdts is both common-sense and the general tradition of 
ancient rhetoric. To begin with, Horace, in v. 95 of the Ars poetical tells us : 
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et tngicuB plerumque dolet sermone pedestri 
Telephus et Peleas, cam pauper et ezsul uterque 
proiicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba, 
at curat eor spectaniis tetigisse querela. 

This is also the doctrine of the rhetoricians collected in Spengal. 
Longinus (Spengel I. 327) recommends the consoler to speak furk wfi- 
w€wov$vCa9 .... dwkoTr/TOi. Apsines (I. 358) says: at ira^i^rijccu &7yi7(rcis 
ov iroXvv ixuv 6^€lXova•^ K^tr/jLOv, and again, ircpl irdSov^, p. 405: rrjv Sk Acftv 
S^ cfvoi JIirAaoTov koI djcoAActtvicrrov * ro yhp icoAAonrtif civ ov rev 6fyqv(nhrro9. 
And Demetrius (Spengel III. 267-8), after the warning dnXovv yhp cTvat 
fiovKtrai koI diroti/roF ro votfos, adds that a florid artificial style ov fia rov 
^UK wa$09 Kivi^u ovSk IXcov, dXXk rov icoXov/l&cvov icAaiKriycXaiTa. ro yap iv 
wtvOowri ircui^civ, jcare^ r^v wapoifuaVf ro rk rouLvra Iv roic iraBttn KaKortxytLv 
iari. But why labor the point? Tennyson's "So that day there was dole 
in Astolat " will serve as well as a wilderness of Greek rhetoricians. 

Paul Shobet 



THE MOODS OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE 

I regret that I was not acquainted with Professor Hale's criticisms 
(see the last number of this journal) in time to reply to them in my own 
remarks in the same number. If I do not reply now, it is not because I 
consider his objections valid, but because it is hardly fair to them, or to 
my own views, to treat the subject in the summary fashion which such a 
reply makes necessary. While reserving the matter for a fuller discussion, 
I wish to say now that I take exception to both points which Professor 
Hale raises. 

J. J. SCHLIGHER 

Indiana State Normal Sohool 
Terre Haute 
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Oreek Thinkers : A History of Ancient Philosophy. By Thbo- 
DOB GoMPBBZ. Authorized Translation by G. G. Bbbby. 
Vols. II and III. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons, 1905. 
Pp. xvi + 397 and xiii + 386; Each $4, net. 

Professor Gomperz' Oreek Thinkers in this excellent translation will 
probably supersede Zeller for all but professional students. In a review 
intended for the more general public (cf. Dial August 16, 1901; July 16, 
1906) I have already expressed my appreciation of its three chief quali- 
ties: (1) its readableness; (2) its skilful blending of the history with the 
discussion of ideas; (8) its consistent adoption of a modem, rational, and 
scientific point of view. Taking this estimate for granted, I may, without 
risk of being misunderstood, proceed at once to record my dissent on 
certain matters of detail that may interest students of the subject, but 
do not appreciably affect the value of the work as a whole. 

In his account of the Socratic method (II, p. 55) Professor Gk>mperz, 
influenced perhaps by Grote, exaggerates the distinction between the 
positive and the negative use of induction. The Platonic Socrates rarely, 
if ever, elaborates a final positive definition by the inductive method. 
For Plato, as I have elsewhere shown, has no faith in absolute definitions. 
But rapid positive induction is frequently employed to win acceptance of 
a generalization needed in the course of the argument. And proposed 
definitions are often refuted by such generalizations, or by the direct 
inductive amplication of a "negative instance." In any case, it is not 
true that Aristotle uses vapapakij as the technical name of the negative 
procedure. A negative instance, Ivcrroo-is, may be associated with a wapa- 
Pokrj, but is not of its essence (152a. 25). The "parable'' is merely a 
species of example or illustration akin to induction, and negativity 
belongs to it only in so far as ra 2o>icpariica are apt to be critical or skep- 
tical of dogmatism. 

Philologists seek a knot in a bulrush when they raise difficulties 
about the rdle of a preacher of virtue attributed to Socrates in the 
Apology, Professor Gomperz says (II, p. 107) that such an attitude is 
irreconcilable with the doctrine that virtue is knowledge. But this 
proves too much, for Plato himself, with his constant concern for edifica- 
tion, held the doctrine to the end. We can never infer a moralist's 
practice from the consequences which we impute to his metaphysical prin- 
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ciples. The Xenophontic Socrates is a tedious moralizer of the common- 
place. The Platonic Socrates, whatever his metaphysical theories may 
be, in fact always appeals to the heart and will, as well as to the intellect. 
The burden of his protreptic is ^o>9 xp^ cro^uis re ical (ipcr^s iirifi€\ri$fjv(u 
(Euthydem. 278 d). There is no contradiction between the Apology and 
other dialogues. The Crito is written throughout in a hortatory and 
edifying style. In Phaedo 115 6 vfuliv avr«!>v cin/L&cXov/L&cyoi, etc., is as horta- 
tory in its suggestions as IwiiutkturOai <ipcr$s in ApoL 31 h ; and in Laches 
188 a Socrates' rOle of moral gadfly is distinctly indicated in Nicias' 
words: kojl ovS^v fiyMi kojcov clvoi ro vwofUfJLirqo'KtaSai 6 rt firj KaA.o»s 17 irciroii;- 
Ko/Acv 9 voiov/L&cv. It Is, of coursc, possible to force a purely intellectual 
meaning upon all such passages. But to do so is to beg the question. 
The whole controversy is idle. Nor is there any evidence to support 
Joel's hypothesis that Socrates began as a moralist, and, mistaking the 
means for the end, finally lost himself in dialectics. At the most it can 
be said that the historic Socrates was perhaps less edifying and emo- 
tional than the Platonic. 

In his treatment of the Sophists and minor Socratics Professor Gom- 
perz errs, if at all, from an excessive eagerness to rehabilitate them 
against Plato's criticism. This tendency has two sources: (1) Grote's 
watchful jealousy to defend modem utilitarian and relativist philos- 
ophies against Platonic absolutism; (2) the ingenuity of philologians 
ever seeking something new. From the first Professor Gomperz should 
have been warned by Mills's defense of the Theaetetua against Grote's 
championship of Protagoras, The only remedy for the second is to 
repeat that we have no evidence. It is abstractly possible that Antis- 
thenes, Euclid, and the unknown thinkers satirized in the Philehus and 
Theaetetus meant all that the most advanced modem nominalists, asso- 
ciationists, and positivists could read into the crude formulas attributed to 
them. But it is not probable, and there is not an iota of. evidence to 
prove it. Professor Gom|>erz is inclined to find a developed nominalistic 
logic in every attack on the Platonic ideas. And he even reads it into a 
corrupt fragment of Antiphon (Diels Vorsokratiker^ p. 553. 1), which, 
so far as its meaning can be made out, plainly deals with another matter. 

Professer Gomperz' analyses of the Platonic dialogues are always 
suggestive and sometimes illuminating. He too often, however, conde- 
scends to the "immature" thinker of an earlier time, and reads the 
greatest dialectician who ever lived lessons in elementary logic, and in 
his endeavor to detect fallacies, inconsistencies, and chronological develop- 
ments in the dialogues he verifies again my thesis that such attempts, 
however plausible a priori^ almost always wnrtp lirirrfii^^ as if by some 
fatality, lead to misinterpretation. 

Thus in II, p. 332, and III, p. 50, he argues that the Gorgia^ must 
be earlier than both Rep, I and the CritOy because Plato is " still " far 
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removed from the principle of love toward enemies. The only basis for 
this statement is the paradox, of which I should have thought it impos- 
sible to miss the humor, in Oorg, 480 e that the sole use of the Sophistic 
rhetoric would be to save yoiu* enemy from punishment, that he might 
suffer the heavier penalty of living in sin. Even that is guarded by the 
qualification €2 opa htl nva KaKm irouiv. But a little thing like apa can not 
be allowed to mar a point. 

Similarly, following Grote, he illustrates Plato's aristocratic preju- 
dices by the passage in the Oorgias 612 6, where a mechanic "who had(T) 
saved his country from destruction by inventing an engine of war, is, 
nevertheless, spoken of in a tone of contempt, just because he labored 
with his hands." But Plato does not himself especially disparage the 
engineer. He places him above the successful general, and affirms that 
Callicles despises him, but is not logically justified in so doing by his 
own ethics of "survival" and "salvation." 

In III, p. 171, after explaining the theory that the fitf 6v = trtpovy he 
continues: "The non-existent in the province of beauty is simply the 
ugly .... The second step of this reduction is logically more assailable 
than the first." It certainly is. But the second step is taken by Gom- 
perz, not by Plato, who explicitly says (Sophist. 2576): oirdrav to firf ov 
X€yii}fi€Vf cus l[oiK€Vf ovK ivavTiov ri Xcyo/Acv rdv 6vro%y dAA* Irepov fiwov, and 
in Symp, 201 6: ^ otci, o n &v /a^ koXov ^, dvayKatbv avro cfvai ai<r)(pw; 

Experiences of this sort do not predispose us in favor of the hypoth- 
esis that in Protag. 350 c Plato intended to, attribute to Protagoras the 
"discovery" that a universal affirmative can not be converted simpliciter 
And oiu* distrust is confirmed when we find the principle amply illus- 
trated "already" in the Euthyphro 12 6. 

Again in III, p. 159, the "notable fallacy" attributed to Plato in his 
reductio ad absurdum of extreme Heraciitism belongs to his interpreter. 
"There is," as Gomperz says, and Plato himself says better (Rep, 436 de\ 
"no contradiction in affirming that in one sense a thing is at rest, while in 
another it has motion." But this evasion is not competent to an oppo- 
nent who has accepted change of place and change of quality as two 
kinds of motion, and still avers that the word and idea "rest" are to be 
eliminated altogether from thought and speech. And that is the situa- 
tion in the part of the Theaetetus under discussion. 

The statement (III, p. 316) that Plato, "while he was still a pure 
Socraticist, could not be fully conscious of the double sense of d^pocrvn;," 
begs the question. It is not really conceivable that the author of the 
Protagoras^ of Euthydemus 277, 278, and of Theaetetus 167, 168 was not 
always aware that a word may have two meanings, and so two opposites. 

Of a similar character are many of the alleged inconsistencies and 
developments. It is hypercritical to argue (II, p. 347) that the exem- 
plary punishment of the incurable in the eschatological myths seriously 
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contradicts the thesis that punishment is salutary, or that this in turn is 
incompatible with the recognition by the legislator of both the corrective 
and the deterrent effect of his penalties. 

The statement (II, p. 354) that in the Latos Plato's faith in the coinci- 
dence of virtue and happiness proclaimed as an axiom in the Oorgias 
^*is no longer what it was" sounds strangely in view of his reiterated 
affirmation that he is more certain of it than of the island of Crete — 
(09 ovSk Kprjrrf vvfcoi aa^s (662 6). 

In arguing that the Euthyphro eliminates piety as a special virtue, 
and therefore "must" follow the Oorgias and precede the Phaedo (II, 
p. 363; III, p. 37), Professor Gomperz forgets that he himself places the 
Meno after the Euthyphro^ and that the Meno recognizes piety, 78 d. 

It is not true (III, p. 28) that the Fhaedrus introduces the ideas 
"shyly." The oratorical precautions of 247 c evidently refer to the dithy- 
rambic description of the vircpovpanos roiroi, which, it is true, involves 
the ideas. 

The assertion (III, p. 30) that the technical term cI8o« occurs for the 
first time in Phaedo will mislead. Not to speak of Hippiaa major 289 d, 
Syvfip, 210 by Chrgiaa 504 cd, which are open to controversy, we have in 
Phasdr. 249 b kot cZSof Xcyd/Acvov, and in Meno 72 c c v yc n Moi ravror 
airocnu Ix^awri hC o tlfilv dperaC, To say that cZSos is merely logical in 
these passages is to misconceive the whole doctrine. For both dialogues 
are full of transcendentalism and teach dva/An^o-is. 

The differences alleged between the Politicus and other dialogues 
are mostly imaginary. The method of dichotomy is not "abandoned as 
inadequate" (III, p. 181). It is merely illustrated further and improved 
— else why write another dialogue about it? The political theory and 
classification of governments, as I have shown in "Unity of Plato's 
Thought" (p. 62), does not differ from the Republic except in the form 
of presentation. The recognition of the opposition of the two tempera- 
ments is not "a notable piece of self -correction" (III, p. 184). It is 
merely a specially explicit statement of fundamental Platonic doctrine 
(cf. "Unity," pp. 11, 13). Politicus 267 c does not "revoke" the compari- 
son of the ruler with the shepherd, Rep. 416 a, and 440 d (III, p. 357). 
The comparison is a literary commonplace from Homer down, the origi- 
nation of which it is naive to attribute to Antisthenes (III, p. 180). 
The Republic passages are piu^ly literary and figurative. The Politicus 
merely points out that we can not reason as if the analogy were perfect. 
Neither is there any self -correction in the "revocation" of the comparison 
with the queen-bee, Rep, 520 b ; Polit. 301 e. Plato always yearned for 
the scientific rule of the "capable man." In the Republic he indulges his 
fancy with the picture of a utopia which shall systematically produce him 
in the human hive. In the Politicus he ironically (w? 8iJ <^/a€v) admits 
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that existent society provides no such man, and that we must therefore 
accept as second best the reign of law. Unless he was to rewrite the 
Republic^ what else could he say? 

Space fails to examine Professor Gk)mperz' interpretation of the 
Timaeus, with which he is hardly in sympathy, and which he therefore 
sometimes misunderstands. Necessity and the '* cause of disordered 
motion" are not two principles, as he thinks, but one (III, pp. 210, 213). 
The plain meaning of the Idea of Gkxxl is missed by him as by most 
interpreters. And on all ultimate metaphysical problems he is apt to 
err, through a desire to defend modem positivism against the tradi- 
tional Platonic absolutism, or through failure to perceive the real depth 
and essential rationalism of Plato's thought. Thus in the discussion of 
the theory of causation set forth in the Phciedo he misses the distinction 
between the teleological view which Socrates renoimces as too difficult, 
and the piu'ely logical and non-conmiittal causation of the ideas, which 
is merely a consistent and intentional substitution of the catisa cogno- 
acendi for the causa fiendi. 

In these specific and perhaps captious criticisms my object has not 
been to assert the infallibility of Plato. Much that is known to us he 
could not know. But within the sphere of his own experience his 
thought was elaborated and expressed with a consistency, a complete- 
ness, and a precision of which literature has few examples. To inter- 
pret him rightly is to exhibit this essential unity and sanity of his 
thought, not to hunt for flaws and self-contradictions which in at least 
nine cases out of ten prove to be misapprehensions of the interpreter. 

Paul Shobet 



Untersuchungeii zur Geschichte von Iran. Von J. Mabquabt. 
Zweites Heft [Schluss]. Leipzig: Dieterich, 1905. Pp. 258. 
M. 10.20. 

This is a continuation of the investigations published under the same 
title in Vols. LIV and LV of Philologus^ and exhibits the same astound- 
ing mastery of the most diverse sources. Dealing exhaustively with 
numerous details of Iranian chronology and topography, the book con- 
tains much that is only of remote interest to the classicist. Yet the inti- 
mate connection of Persian with Greek history, and the fact that authors 
like Herodotus, Ctesias, Arrian, Curtius, etc., are among the sources 
under consideration (cf., e. g., the chapter on Alexander's march from 
Persepolis to Herat), justifies us in calling attention, if only thus briefly, 

to this important series of investigations. 

Carl D. Buok 
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Papers of the British School at Rome. London: Macmillan 
& Ck). Vol. I, pp. 285, 1902, 25 s.; Vol. II, pp. 165, 1904, 
30 8. 

The British School was established at Rome in 1901, and the very 
next year the first volume of its Papers appeared, containing two not- 
able contributions, that of director at the time, Mr. G. McN. Rushforth, of 
Oxford, on the "Chiurch of S. Maria Antiqua" (pp. 1-123), and that of 
Mr. Thomas Ashby, Jr., at that time a student in the school, on the 
'^Classical Topography of the Roman Oampagna" (pp. 127-286). In 
1904 the second volume appeared, devoted entirely to a discussion of 
certain sixteenth-century drawings of Roman buildings attributed to 
Andreas Coner, by Mr. Ashby, who had recently been appointed assistant 
director of the school. 

As everyone knows, the recent excavations on the north side of the 
Fonun resulted in the discovery of the original church of S. Maria 
Antiqua, as it existed in the eighth century, for it was abandoned in the 
ninth century and never restored. Like other churches of this period, 
this was built in the ruins of an older structure, in this case the so-called 
Bibliotheca of the temple of Augustus. Mr. Rushforth gives a careful 
and excellent description of the building itself, and especially of the 
frescoes that adorned its walls, much the more important part of the 
whole. Unfortunately, the fact that these frescoes have not even yet been 
published officially made any reproductions impossible, although, as the 
author points out, ^'a careful description is almost as valuable for ioono- 
graphical purposes as reproduction," and " their interest consists rather 
in the choice and treatment of subjects than in their artistic character." 
The most recent detailed description of these frescoes will be found in 
ROmische Mittheiltingen^ 1905, pp. 84-94, by Professor Htilsen. 

Mr. Ashby's paper in the first volume is the first of a series in which 
he proposes to treat the comprehensive and difficult subject of the topog- 
raphy of the Roman Campagna during the classical period. His object 
and the method employed in the first paper, and presumably in those 
that are to follow, are thus stated (p. 136): "to determine the course of 
each of the three main roads (with their branches) which traverse the 
district under consideration, and to descrite the ancient remains which 
exist near each road, as evidence of the inhabited character, or the 
reverse, of the country through which it runs, and of its comparative 
importance or unimportance." This involves an enormous amount of 
work, actual travel, the visiting of sites over and over again, and the 
investigation of much literary and epigraphical material, published and 
in manuscript. Under the empire the Campagna was covered with villas 
and estates, and the roads leading out of Rome were connected with a 
perfect network of cix)ssroads, so that the problem of following out the 
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original line is often very difficult. Mr. Ashbj has spared neither time 
nor strength in his researches, and the result is eminently satisfactory 
as regards both substance and form. 

We are reminded in the introduction that great cities, that develop 
normally, usually have two sets of communications with the surrounding 
communities, the one for local, the other for long-distance traffic. In the 
case of Rome, roads of the first class were ordinarily named from the town 
to which they led, those of the second class from those who were chiefly 
concerned in their construction. Some roads, however, originally 
designed for local traffic, became long and important thoroughfares, but 
kept the same names. The three roads described in this paper illustrate 
these classes. The Via Collatina was a short road for local traffic with 
CoUatia and of small importance; the Via Pranestina, originally a similar 
road to Gabii, was afterward extended to Praeneste and became the 
most important of the local roads; while the Via Labicana, at first a 
local road to Labici, was extended to join the Via Latina, thirty-one miles 
from Rome, and became one of the main thoroughfares to the south, 
although it retained its original name. 

The author has limited himself to the classical period, a division 
which, while he calls it purely artificial, is entirely justified by various 
considerations. He also disclaims absolute completeness, on account of 
the endless quantity of material to be examined, and the changes that are 
continually going on in this territory; but no one who has gone through 
the paper will feel that any such apology is needed. It was high time 
that this work was done, for with the rapid growth of agriculture in the 
Campagna many, if not all, existing ruins are likely to be very soon 
destroyed and the territory to become again a garden as it was in the 
time of the empire. As about sixty -five pages are devoted to each of the 
roads, the Praenestina and the Labicana, it may be inferred that the 
description is very detailed. Eight elaborate contour maps, besides the 
guide-map, accompany the text, on which are indicated the remains of 
all tombs, bridges, cuts, drains, villas, etc. The text contains a full dis- 
cussion of all matters, archaeological, epigraphical, and geographical, that 
pertain to the determination of the line of the main roads as well as of 
their deverticulay together with numerous corrections of statements made 
by previous writers, such as Gell, Nibby, and Fabretti, and also those 
found in the CIL. Perhaps the most notable of the author's definite 
results is the determination of the line of the Via Labicana between 
Colonna and Monte Compatri, and the consequent identification of the 
latter with the ancient Labici, concerning the site of which there has 
always been so much uncertainty. Mr. Ashby deserves hearty congratu- 
lation upon having published the first part of a work so accurate, so com- 
plete, and withal so well written 
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Various scholars, especially Lanciani and HtUsen, have recently 
called attention to the fact that the drawings and sketches of the Renais- 
sance often contain valuable information concerning the position and 
architecture of the ancient monuments, and many problems have been 
nearly or quite solved by this means. In the second volume of the 
Papers Mr. Ashby has published an important series of drawings that 
are contained in a voliune in the Soane Museum in London. These 
sketches have been made by two hands, the first shown by internal evi- 
dence to be about 1515, and the second a little later. On the back of the 
Italian binding of the eighteenth century is written *^ Architec(tura) 
Civilis Andrea Coneri Antiqua Monume(nta) Home," and on one of the 
leaves of the earlier part of the book is a copy of a letter from Andreas 
Coner to Bernardo Rucellai of Florence. This Coner is wholly unknown 
except from an inventory of his goods, preserved in the Archivio di 
State in Rome, which shows him to have been a learned man with a large 
library. Although the evidence is rather scanty, yet Ashby seems to have 
made out a plausible argument for assigning the earlier sketches at least 
to Coner. He was a friend of Bramante's, for there are several sketches 
by the latter in the collection, and some drawings in Florence — generally, 
though as it seems wrongly, ascribed to Michelangelo — are shown to 
have been copied from those of Coner. 

The collection before us belongs to those ^^made by Renaissance 
architects who studied the remains of ancient buildings either as practical 
architects, in order to use them as models, or else as antiquarians, with a 
desire to form a corpus of the ruins of antiquity." As only two of these 
sketch-books have hitherto been published (p. 11), the present work is 
welcome, both for its contents and the manner of its execution. In all 
there are 165 leaves, reproduced on as many plates, and these are pre- 
ceded by a description and identification wherever this is possible, as it is 
in most cases. In the earlier drawings measurements are regularly given 
in the Florentine brachium (0.5836 metre) and the minutumy one-sixtieth 
of the braccio. Ancient and mediaeval buildings both appear, and the 
contents are arranged in this order: ground plans, tombs, elevations, 
architectiu^al details, fantastic sketches. The drawings of the Pantheon, 
the Colosseum, and the great thermae are especially noteworthy, and of 
such details as the entablatures of the Basilica Aemilia (77) and the 
temple of Castor (85). 

The value and usefulness of this book are enhanced by copious refer- 
ences and by three indices, and its publication will now make it easy for 
students of Roman topography and architecture to supplement their 
material in a way hitherto practically impossible. 

Samuel Ball Flatnbb 
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A Study of the Case Construction of Words of Titne. By Lestbb 
DoBMAN Bbown. Yale dissertation. New Haven: privately 
printed. 1904. Pp. 141. 

This dissertation is made doubly welcome because of its selection by 
Professor Morris as a representative example of work based upon his 
methods (cf. Harvard Studies^ Vol. XVI, p. 116). The material for the 
work was gathered from Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, and parts of 
Xenophon. 

In the first part, Dr. Brown endeavors to prove that a '* classification 
according to inflectional endings does not result in a functional classifi- 
cation." He does this by presenting comparative lists of genitives and 
datives of time (as, e. g^fTrjs avrrjs i)fi^i;s, Hdt. vii. 166, and Tjavrg'^fitp^j 
Thuc. i. 29. 5) that seem to him to perform practically the same function. 
His array of material in support of this contention seems at first sight 
very formidable. However, it appears that even in this notable instance 
of case-rivalry he can find "overlapping of function" in less than 12 
per cent, of the genitives and datives. 

In the second part of the study Dr. Brown points out what elements 
in the context aid in determining the case-meaning. He finds, for 
instance, that the accusative case is usually aided in the expression of 
duration by the meaning of the noun denoting time, by a modifying 
adjective of measure, e. g., iras, by the presence of a verb like fitvw 
expressing continued state or act, etc. He then feels justified in drawing 
the inference (p. 136) that these elements " through constant association 
with the cases were powerful factors in attaching to the cases the mean- 
ings for which they in general stand." 

The writer deserves high praise for the great labor and care with 
which he has gathered his material, for the lucid order in which he has 
presented it, as well as for the attitude of fairness he maintains when 
giving facts that do not support his theory. It is to be hoped that the 
methods of Professor Morris may be iUustrated in all their aspects by 
dissertations of this quality. Unfortunately the present work covers a 
peculiarly limited field, and that too a field seemingly not well chosen 
for the application of this particular method, so that a careful perusal 
of the work rather weakens than strengthens the faith one may have 
acquired in the method from a reading of Professor Morris' presenta- 
tion. I can here indicate only in the briefest way to what I refer. 

In the first place some of the case-constructions of time in Greek are 
obviously quite far from representing the most normal and primitive 
usages of their respective cases. For instance, the Greeks, by borrowing 
the prepositions of space-relation for the expression of time-relation, con- 
stantly betray their conception of these constructions as largely influenced 
by those of space. Such possibilities, and they are many, must at least 
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be taken into consideration. In studying the sources of the Hudson 
River it is not customary to begin with Spuyten Duy vil, and there are 
several Spuyten Dujrvils in the case-constructions. 

Secondly, the danger of neglecting the data of cognate languages 
could hardly be better illustrated than here. Much time is given, for 
example, to showing how the dative construction of time is indefinite in 
scope, overlapping other case- meanings, and hard to associate with the 
ordinary dative conceptions. There is no hint that the Greek datives of 
time may have to be explained as locatives and instrumentals. Mr. 
Brown simply holds that it was the ^* constant presence of a demonstra- 
tive word with the noims that gave the case the function of dating pre- 
cisely." What sweet charms possessed this dative that she must thus sub- 
mit to the "constant presence of this demonstrative" suitor? We used 
to believe that the Greek dative of time was largely a locative and in 
that capacity lent itself readily to expressions of "definite" time with 
definite modifiers. The Sanskrit and Latin datives do not permanently 
acquire the " function of dating precisely." Their locatives do. Such 
facts would seem to have some bearing upon the question. 

Most readers will admit that the method iUustrated by Mr. Brown 

will prove to be of great service in determining the semantic forces of 

case and modal constructions; but his work has shown that the method 

is not imiversally applicable, and that when applied without regard for 

the results of other methods its success is but partial. 

Tennet Frank 
Brtn Mawr Collbob 



The Poetic Element in the Satires and Epistles of Horace, By 
Philip Howard Edwards. Part I, pp. 47. Johns Hopkins 
dissertation. Baltimore: privately printed, 1905. 

The author has collected carefully the passages of Horace's satirical 
writings which reveal in any way a more manifest poetical treatment. 
Brought together thus in a single conspectus, they afford opportunity 
for some general observations of considerable interest, and they may 
serve to stimulate the reader sufficiently familiar with his Horace to 
some generalizations of his own. The author protests, perhaps unduly, 
that the point of view has received too little recognition from the inter- 
preters of Horace; and this may be true, though it would not be difficult 
to find more appreciative utterances on the topic than the two or three 
cited on p. 18, as for example in the brief words, full of critical insight, 
in Mackairs History of Roman Literature, p. 111. 

The passages are grouped under the headings: Real poetry, parody, 
elevated passages, poetic reminiscence. The chief criticism which is to 
be made on the assignment of material to this classification is the group- 
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ingof a large number of passages under the head of ^' real poetry," which 

belong in fact to the literature of biu'lesque, of which parody is one type. 

Like parody it is found much more abundantly in the Sermones than in 

the Epistulae. A study of this kind does not lend itself readily to severe 

methods, but more attention should have been given to the development 

of Horace's taste and technique in the use of thoughts and words which 

may be designated as poetical. Such a study, freed from conventional 

standards in determining what is "poetical," would reveal us the real poet, 

in the subtle emotion of haunting phrases, more often in the Epistles 

than elsewhere — perhaps more often even than in the Od-ea. 

G. L. H. 

Metaphor and Comparison in the Dialogues of Plato. By 
Geoboe Olaf Bebo. Johns Hopkins dissertation. Berlin: 
Mayer & MttUer, 1904. Pp. viii+57. 

This monograph deals with its subject in a comprehensive way and 
will serve as a convenient tabulation of the more important tropes em- 
ployed by Plato. The author acknowledges his indebtedness to a manu- 
script dissertation of Dr. E. G. Sihler on the same subject (J. H. U., 1882), 
and says that he follows in the main the classification of Bltimner in 
his work, Uber Oleichniss und Metapher in der attischen KomOdie. 

The arrangement of the matter is logical, and there is a fairly good 
English index, though there are many omissions. A Greek index might 
readily have been added and would have increased the value of the dis- 
sertation as a book of reference. I have not attempted to verify all the 
citations, but have found no occasion for criticism in this regard. There 
are, however, a number of points on which I am inclined to differ from 
the author. The limits which divide conscious personification from con- 
ventional phrases are not easy to define; but Dr. Berg appears to dis- 
cover personification in many doubtful expressions. A few curious, blim- 
ders occur, as where it is said (p. 6) that irdax^iv is used to introduce a 
comparison Polit. 303 d. The comparison lies in o/uhot. As Dr. Berg 
suggests that there are other instances, he may have had in mind such as 
Crat. 399 h : rovrtav rolvw %v koI to rcov ivOpiainav ovofw. irarovOev, where it 
is Koi that carries the comparison, as in Aristoph. Nuh. 234: irdaxu Sk 
ravro tcwto koI ra KopSofm. We are here in the sphere, not of formal 
comparisons, but of the illustrative examples constantly employed by 
Socrates. A collection of such examples would form a valuable supple- 
ment to the study of metaphors and comparisons. The author makes 
occasional references to Plato's use of recurring metaphors, but does not 
accord them a special treatment. This is to be regretted. In this con- 
nection the absence of any reference to the work of Dr. G. B. Hussey in 
this field is somewhat surprising. ^ ^ Hbidbl 
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Plutarch as a Source of Information on the Oreek Theater. By 
Roy Caston Fliokinobb. Chicago dissertation. University 
of Chicago Press, 1904. $0.75 net. 

To anyone who has followed the progress of excavation and investiga- 
tion for the past twenty years it has become more and more clear not 
only that a broad classification of the classic theater into two branches, 
''Greek" and ''Roman," is far from satisfactory, but also that he is sadly 
lacking in discrimination who, in this connection, treats all Greek litera- 
ture as a unit and strives to make all references to the theater fit into one 
and the same structiue. Before the vexed theater question can be settled 
in its entirety, there is still need of more excavation and study of theater 
ruins, and greater need of such sane and thoughtful investigations of 
individual classical sources as is the doctor's thesis named abova 

After dividing Plutarch's allusions to the theater into "general" 
allusions — those which are independent of specific time, place, or occa- 
sion, or those plainly referring to Plutarch's own time — and ''specific" 
allusions, which refer to the theater of an earlier epoch, the writer pro- 
ceeds in an excellent chapter to discuss Plutarch's method of dealing 
with his sources. By comparing (1) Plutarch with his sources, (2) his 
treatment of the same subject in different portions of his writings, (3) 
Plutarch with another user of the same source, (4) Plutarch with other 
witnesses on the same subject, the writer comes to the conclusion that 
Plutarch certainly " modernized " in many of his allusions to Theater- 
weaen. The foUowing chapter is devoted to "Theatrical Terms in Plu- 
tarch." Here all "general" and "specific" aUusions in the author are 
treated and, in most instances, compared with similar allusions in other 
portions of classical literature. The writer has excellent command over 
the material and shows much discrimination in assigning the various 
statements to their proper period in theater development. The Xoyctov 
of the Delian inscription staggers him, as it has many another. With 
reference to the passage Demetr. M, he makes a suggestion which is 
decidedly clever, i. e., that Karapds of this passage is a condensation of 
KaripoLvt cis to Otarpw Slito t^s aicpas, found in Aratus 23. The con- 
clusions reached in the paper are that Plutarch modernizes most of his 
allusions to all matters pertaining to the theater to fit the theater of his 
own day; that his conscious aim was not historic accuracy in the facts 
and in the sequence of events, but the portrayal of the praiseworthy 
qualities of his heroes; that the theater he had in mind was of the class 
of the " Nero" theater of Athens, and consequently arguments can not be 
drawn from Plutarch concerning the theater of an earlier or of a later 

time. 

John Piokabd 

UifivERsiTY OF Missouri 
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Die Interpolationen in der Odyssee. Eine Untersachung von 
Fbiedbigh Blass. Halle: Niemeyer, 1904. Pp. 808. M. 8. 

To be really familiar with a great work of literature is always better 
than to know what is said about it, and this principle is particularly 
applicable to Homer and the Homeric question, as it is called. Before 
a man has a right to an opinion of his own in this matter, he must 
know the poems very well, but he need not have read all that has been 
written on the subject. He must make a selection, not only that he 
may have time for some other work, but also that he may preserve his 
sanity of judgment and clearness of literary perception. The book 
before us is one of those which may be read to advantage, although only 
those who are specially interested in Homer wiU follow the discussion 
with regard to every interpolation. The author speaks as one having 
authority, as indeed he may, but is never offensively dogmatic; his style 
is attractive. 

The term ^'interpolations " is not used so frequently now as a genera- 
tion ago, in relation to the Homeric poems. If the development not only 
of epic poetry, but also of these poems, continued for two or three him- 
dred years, who should say that a passage was '* interpolated " because it 
was later of composition than most of the rest? Some would say that it 
belonged to the Aeolic or the Ionic strata, but would apply the term 
'* interpolation " to nothing which was inserted during the age of free 
epic composition. Blass, however, holds that the Odyaaey is a true work 
of art, and that its imity is due in no wise to any commission of Pisis- 
tratus, but solely to its poet. He declares it to be high time that scholars 
should treat the Homeric poems as they do other great works of litera- 
ture, and he shows that the unity of plan is as perfect as in any other 
work of Greek literature of like extent, and that the inconsistencies of 
the action are no greater than are accepted in tragedies of Sophocles. 
Unquestionably, however, not merely single verses, but longer sections of 
the poems, are due to diasceuasts and interpolators, and he would exam- 
ine these additions to the Odyssey, choosing this as simpler than the 
Iliad, and as having suffered less from later changes, being far less 
popular in ancient times, as is indicated by the number and quality of 
the manuscripts of the two poems. 

In the first six books of the Odyssey Blass finds no additions made 
by a diasceuast, but only the ordinary kind of interpolations. These 
interpolations are tested so far as possible by ancient authority, and the 
subjective element of taste is kept aloof. They vary in frequency, natur- 
ally, in different parts of the poem. E. g., only eleven verses of the sixth 
book are rejected: 120 f., 134, 222, 313-16, 328-31; while in the first book 
forty-six verses are marked as interpolations. But, foUowing the view of 
Aristarchus that the poem ended with ^ 296, the close of that book 
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and the whole of u> are assigned to a diasceuast, with the exception of 
the ^^ Second Nekyia/' which is considered a separate interpolation; and 
considerable additions are thought to have been made in the preceding 
books in order to prepare the way for the present state of the poem. In 
all, Blass excludes 543 verses (more than a third of these being in X) 
from the first twelve books, and 1,370 from the last twelve, or a total of 
1,913 out of 12,110 lines. More than half of these excisions, however, are 
made up from the close of the poem, the loves of Ares and Aphrodite in 
Of and parts of the Nekyia in X. 

The introduction occupies 25 pages, the discussion of interpolations 
195 pages, and of the diasceuast's extension 67 pages. An appendix dis- 
cusses the Trojan myth in Homer, and the relations between the last two 
books of the Iliad and the Odyssey, without showing familiarity with 
Geddes' theory of Ulyssean books of the Iliad. 

This work by Blass has special importance because of his well-earned 
reputation for being one of the broadest, sanest, and most incisive scholars 
of Germany. That a philologist of such standing should maintain the 
essential unity of the Homeric poems, is not only highly significant for 
the change which has taken place in philological sentiment, but also 
certain to influence the Homeric studies of the future. Doubtless Blass 
does not expect to convert to his views any scholars of the extreme 
left, but his first pages will have weight with fair-minded persons, and 
his later pages afford for the discussion of such questions a model which 
throws into high relief the absiu'dity of many previous rejections of 
Homeric verses and passages. The time is not likely to return when a 
scholar can present rhetorically his Homeric creed like an American of 
the last preceding generation: "I believe that Homer composed the 
Iliad, the whole Iliad, and the Iliad as a whole; the Odyssey, the whole 
Odyssey, and the Odyssey as a whole." But while men smiled at that 
creed a third of a century ago, they did not dream that by this year of 
grace scholars would be quite as far from holding the views of Lach- 
mann in the form in which they were presented by many scholars half a 
century ago. The belief that the world was produced by " a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms" was no more difficult than what was accepted 
almost greedily by many German philologists for the poems of Homer. 
Fortunately, in recent years we hear less of Liederjdger and Einheit^- 
hirten. We are at least more moderate than the preceding generation. 
The pendulum of thought has swung back so far that the influence 
of a great poetic mind in the composition of the p)oems, is better appre- 
ciated. The better scholars are less captious of minor discrepancies 
than they were, and more ready to admit that Homer's audiences may 
not have required such a degree of consistency that no flaw could be 
found by a student with a concordance, turning backward and forward 
to detect some mark of suture or some indication of oscitancy. For one. 
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the present writer confesses that each time he reads the poems anew, he is 
more struck by their essential harmony than by the inconsistencies in the 
action and the other indications of different authorship of different parts. 

2 



Roman Historical Sources and Institutions, University of Mich- 
igan Studies, Humanistic Series, Vol. I. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1904. Pp. vi+402. $2.50. 

An increasing interest in inscriptions and in the history of the Later 
Roman Empire, a period hitherto generally neglected in our imiversities, 
may perhaps be inferred from the title-page of this volume; for of the six 
authors five use epigraphical material and four deal chiefly with institu- 
tions and events of the third century a. d. The book as a whole forms 
an auspicious beginning for a new series. 

The editor. Professor Henry A. Sanders, contributes two interesting 
studies in soiu'ces. In "The Myth about Tarpeia" he shows that, 
although in point of fact the Tarpeian Rock was named from a family 
which once lived in the vicinity, the custom of pimishing traitors by 
hiurling them from the cliff gave rise to an aetiological story of the treason 
and execution of a Tarpeius (Festus, p. 343 M; Prop. iv. 4. 93, etc.). 
Another member of this branch of the gens Tarpeia was one of the first 
Vestal virgins; at her grave on the Capitoline the pontifex and the chief 
Vestal made annual libation on February 15, the beginning of the public 
Parentalia (see Hor. Carni. iii. 30. 9). In time, however, the desire to 
account for the presence of this grave within the city walls produced the 
later and commoner form of the myth, which substituted for Tarpeius 
the maiden Tarpeia as the traitor (Fabius in Dion. Hal. ii. 38 ff.; Anti- 
gonus in Plut. Rornul. 17). A misinterpretation of the adjacent Porta 
Pandana was responsible for some details of the story, while the fact that 
the Sabines figure in it merely points to a belief in Sabine settlers on the 
Capitoline. One slight logical inconsistency in the above explanation 
may be noted: since the name of the Tarpeian Rock was derived from 
the family dwelling there (p. 44, cf . p. 33), that name can not be used as 
a proof of their residence (p. 46, 1. 16). 

In "The Lost Epitome of Livy" Sanders presents an exhaustive 
treatment of an extremely complicated subject. After reviewing recent 
articles by Reinhold, WOlfflin, and Drescher, he discusses variant forms 
of the Periochae and the Epitome^ and the relation to the latter work of 
some of its descendants, particularly Auct. De vir. ill., Appian, Lucan, 
Ampelius, Dio, and Suetonius. Passages are cited in full and used 
sanely, though occasionally one feels that the possibility of purely acci- 
dental resemblances is not sufficiently regarded, e. g., in two cases (p. 195, 
No. 7, end; p. 196, 11. 11 ff.), the theory of an interpolation rests upon the 
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presence or absence of a single word. In the latter part of the paper 
Sanders concludes an analysis of the epitomator's use of non-Livian 
sources with the suggestion that this nameless historian may have been 
Livy's son, and finds confirmation for his conjecture in the agreement of 
Plin. N, H, V. 148, for which Livius filius is a possible source, with a frag- 
ment of the Epitome (Eutrop. iv. b,2;De vir, ill, 42. 6). 

Walter Dennison, ^^ The Movements of the Chorus Chanting the Car- 
men saeculare of Horace," rejects Mommsen's theory of a processional. 
His brief summary of the evidence on both sides will be convenient to all 
students of Horace. 

Mary Gilmore Williams continues her admirable ^^ Studies in the 
Lives of Roman Empresses" from Am, Jour. Arch. VI (1902), pp. 259 flF. 
This chapter describes Julia Mamaea, the mother of Alexander Sevenis. 

"The Attitude of Dio Cassius toward Epigraphic Sources" by Duane 
Reed Stuart proves that Dio did not consult the Monumentum Ancyra- 
num, the Fasti Capitolini, or other accessible monuments. At the most, 
four unimportant references reveal a possible knowledge of inscriptions. 
Incidentally, Stuart defends at some length the Augustan authorship of 
the Monumentimi Ancyranum. 

The greater part of Joseph A. Drake's paper on the ^^ Principales of 
the Elarly Empire" seems of doubtful value, chiefly because it is based 
on Cauer's lists {Eph, Ep, IV, pp. 355 ff.), which were published in 1881, 
and even then were far from complete. An epigraphist can not ignore 
the discoveries of the last quarter-century, especially if his results are 
negative. To give but one example, the list of beneficiarii under Ha- 
drian (p. 287) could be more than doubled by first-hand work with the 
Corpus. We are not surprised, therefore, that the conclusion (p. 328) 
that ''" principales as military subalterns disappear about the time of 
. Diocletian" is disproved by cases like CIL. III. 4803; IX. 4787; VI. 
3637, from the army of but one province. Moreover, many inscriptions 
whose date could not be determined were discarded (p. 263), and more 
than two himdred others only approximately dated as before 337 are con- 
tained in the table on p. 314. May not some part of these two classes 
belong after Diocletian? We must remember that for the Late Empire 
few chronological tests are available. If, then, the tituli of principalea 
do not disappear, but only diminish in number, they are on exactly the 
same plane as civil inscriptions; the "general barbarization of the state" 
certainly did not operate on the army alone (p. 328, bottom). Of chrono- 
logical errors, the two following aflPect a large number of examples: 
(1) The author's tests L and Ma (pp. 269 f.) wrongly assume that the 
absence of an epithet implies its non-existence in the period in question; 
but see CIL. III. 3126, 5449; VIII. 2529, 2586. (2) Antoniniana and 
Severiana do not always indicate the reigns of Caracalla and Septimius 
(pp. 281 ff.), but often refer to Elagabalus and Alexander Severus respec- 
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tivelj. The defects in method which have been enumerated happily do 
not vitiate the entire article; the statements (pp. 317 ff.) about the use in 
legal Latin of military titles for civil officials, and (pp. 272 ff.) on the 
meaning of vexillariuSj are apparently sound and useful. 

George H. Allen, in his dissertation entitled ''Centurions as Substi- 
tute Conmianders of Auxiliary Corps," tries to show that in each auxili- 
ary camp was stationed a legionary centurion, who in an emergency 
sometimes took command with the title curatory and in the case of cer- 
tain small cohorts, aloe and numeric regularly replaced a prefect or tri- 
bune as praepoaitus. The relation between such a curator or praepoaitus 
and his troops was also expressed by phrases like mib cura, curam agente, 
etc., but these same formulas were at other times applied to a centurion 
who only directed the labor of soldiers not imder his command. Unfor- 
tunately, the existing evidence, scanty at best, has been so perverted in 
this paper by inaccurate citation and rash inference that the distinctions 
made between these three functions can not be accepted. A few points 
only can be given by way of iUustration. P. 334, 1. 26: why is not the 
double title cura(m) agente .... curators mere tautology rather than 
an indication. of two separate offices? P. 336. 4 (cf. pp. 3i5, 380): the 
number of the cohort in CIL, III. 5613 is missing and should not be 
restored [I]. P. 341, n. 1 : no other case is known of the centurion of a 
cohort commanding a cohort or ala, P. 344, 1. 24: this inference contra- 
dicts the author's conclusion on p. 360; the difference in date of Nos. 5 
and 15 is also an argument against his theory. P. 350, 1. 8: if in No. 1, 
besides curam a{/ente,curator was needed to denote a temporary command 
(p. 334), then curam agente alone in Nos. 18 and 20 of the same cohort 
does not indicate another emergency officer, but rather the regular prae- 
positus. No reason for the inclusion of No. 22 is given. P. 352, 1. 8 begs 
the question. P. 355, 11. 3 ff.: as these centurions were the titular com- 
manders, the mention of them here is irrelevant. Pp. 363 f .: both examples 
from Raetia are invalidated. No. 1 by a mistake in reporting the location 
of the stone. No. 2 by the lack of evidence that auxiliaries occupied 
Lauingen. P. 354: how can the author of p. 345 on substitute officers 
maintain that a particular corps was never commanded by a centurion 
solely because three tribunes of it are known? But if pra^,po8itu>8 here 
(CIL, III. 25) means mere technical oversight (curam agente), while in 
No. 14 (pp. 345 f .) it was equivalent to curator, then the whole attempt 
fails to improve on Mommsen's view (p. 333) that the three terms were 
interchangeable. 

The book deserves more frequent chapter headings and fuller indices, 
including one of inscriptions. One hopes, too, that the custom here 
adopted of citing Greek in translation may not become general. 

Mart Bradford Peaks 
Vassar Collroe 
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Der ilhistrierfe lateinische Aesop in der Handschrift ties 
Ademar, Einleitung und Beschreibung von Dr. Geoho 
Thiele. Leiden: SizthoflP, 1905. Pp. 68. 

The Codex Vossianus 8" 15, now found in the Leyden University 
library, contains in its last folios (195-205) a collection of fables generally 
cited under the title of Anonymus Ademari. These were first published 
by Nilant in 1709 and have hitherto been regarded as representing a 
tradition of Aesop's fables, connected neither with Phaedrus nor the 
Romulus collection. Dr. Thiele, already known through his work De 
antiquorum libris pictia^ presents a new text of these fables and 
discusses in considerable detail their relation to Phaedrus and Romulus. 
The sixty -seven fables of the text are divided into two groups. The 
twenty-nine fables of the first group seem to show a close connection 
with Phaedrus and are sometimes known as the "prose-Phaedrus;" in 
Thiele's view, however, they are not a paraphrase of Phaedrus, as Zander 
has recently assumed, but are the result of an interpolation of Romulus 
through a prose version of Phaedrus. In the second group are thirty- 
eight fables, of which all but seven are found in other Romulus collec- 
tions. These are discussed from the point of view of the position of the 
*' moral/* legal phrases employed, the Latinity, and the characteristics of 
the illiLstrations which accompany the text. Of this last topic Thiele 
speaks with especial confidence, and his treatment is full and instructive, 
particularly in the parallels drawn from the illustrations in the manu- 
scripts of other Latin authors. A few additions might be made to his 
discussion of the Latinity: e.g., quanti = qu<)t is as early as Teiiullian. 
The conclusion reached is that the Romulus fables of Ademar represent 
a text-recension, not so far removed as has been supposed from the other 
Romulus c*ollections, not necessarily of a better tradition, but important 
mainly as giving an addition to the Romulus fablos alrwidy known. 

The last folios (208-5) contain also, in addition to a few riddles, a 
numU^r of mathematical problems with their solutions. Some of these 
are particularly interesting and arouse our admiration for the genius of 
the mathematician who first work«l them out by the use of the cuml)er- 
some Roman numerals. 

Thi(»le constantly ref(*rs to the earlier lit<?niture on the subjexit; it 

might have be<'n d<\sirable, however, for the btniefit of the classical 

scholar not familiar with this particular field, to give in some cases in a 

fuller form the titles of lxx)ks cited. Those interested in the history of 

the transmission of fables from the classical period to later times will 

welcome Thiehj's announcement of his intention soon to issue an edition 

of the Homuhis collections. 

Edward A. Bechtel 

Universfty of Chi(?ago 
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MENANDER: A STUDY OP THE CHRONOLOGY 

OP HIS LIPE 

Bt Wai/teb Eugsztb Clark 

The commonly received date for the birth of Menander of 
Athens, the poet of the New Comedy, is the year 342-41 B. o., 
which was also the birth-year of Epicurus. The length of 
Menander's life is given as fifty-two years; so that, by reckoning 
inclusively both terminal years of his life-period, his death would 
fall in the year 291-90 B. c* The only express statement as to 
the poef s birth and death is contained in /. G. Sic. et Hal. 1184 
(to be cited in the sequel as "the inscription''), which says that 
Menander was bom in the archonship of Sosigenes (which is 
fixed beyond question in the year 342-41), that he lived fifty-two 
years, and died in the archonship of Philippus and the thirty- 
second year of Ptolemy Soter's reign. The words are: 

Mci«ik8/309 Atoirettfovs Ki^^uricvs iytwrfiri IttX apyovTa^ SttKrtycvovs* ^cXcv- 
rqatv irOiV v kcu P iin ap;(ovro9 ^iXonrov, icarcL ro fi kcu A ^ros r^s IlroAe/AaiOv 
Tov Itiorrjpo^ /ScuriActas. 

In giving fifty-two as the number of years of Menander's life, the 
inscription is confirmed by a. citation in Aulus Gellius xvii. 4, 
from the Chronica of ApoUodorus, which reads: 

1 These dates 342-41 and 291-90 are the ones given by Christ Oriech, lAteratvrgeaeh,* 
(1906), p. 322. 
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K.riifna'im &v iK Aioircil9ov9 [t€v] irarpos 
irpoi Touriv Ixarov itcitc ypdilm^ BpdfiAra 
l^cXiirc wevnJKOvra tool Sv^v irwv.^ 

The archonship of PhiUppos has been variously assigned to 
the years 298-92 b. o., or 292-91, or 291-90, and as a result some 
have been led to consider the birth-date given by the inscription 
as erroneous. Moreover, our other primary sources of informa- 
tion about Menander's life involve inconsistencies which can 
hardly be explained away save by assumption of error in one 
source or another. Since it has not yet been satisfactorily deter- 
mined where these errors lie, a re-examination of all the sources 
is not uncalled for. As the result of a careful consideration of 
established facts, of previous arguments, and of certain new data, 
I believe that Menander was bom in the year 848-42 B. c. and 
died in the year 292-91. 

The first important discussion of the chronology of Menander^s 
life is that of Meineke, and is to be found in his Menandri et 
Philemonia reliquiae (1828), pp. xxiii-xxxvii. Of recent dis- 
cussions it will be convenient to cite here the following: Capps 
Am. Jour. Phil. XXI ( 1900), pp. 60 f. ; Jacoby Apollodors Chronik 
(1902), pp. 858-61; Bethe Hermes XXXVII (1902), pp. 278-82; 
Legrand Bevue des etudes grecques XVI (1903), pp. 349-58; 
Jacoby Das marmor Parium (1904), p. 199; Busolt Oriech. 
Oeschichte III. 2, pp. 88 flP. (1904); Kolbe Ath. MittL XXX 
(1905), pp. 78-84; compare also Kirchner Prosopographia 
Attica (1903) under MA^avSpo^. It is to be said in general of 
those who discuss the dates of Menander's birth and death, that 
they all follow one or the other of two lines of argument: either, 
on the one hand, they accept the inscription as correct in all 
details, and, starting with 342-41 (Sosigenes) and reckoning 
with a life-period of fifty-two years, place the death of Menander 
and the archonship of Philippus in the year 291-90, thus leaving 
a gap of two names in the archon-list between Philippus and 
Olympiodorus (294-93) ; or else, on the other hand, they en- 

> As given by Hertz-Hoeius, excepting rod of the first line, which is the correction 
of Meineke. The MSS of Anon. De com,^ in Kaibel Com. Oraec. Frag. I, p. 9, give rf 
as the number of life-years ; but this has been corrected to k/3' to agree with the more 
certain evidence of the above passages. 
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deavor, by help of a Bynchronism which depends on the assump- 
tion of 324-23 or 323-22 as the initial year of Ptolemy Soter's 
reign and by help of a corrupt passage of Dionysius Hal. De 
Dein, and of certain historical arguments, to establish the year 
293-92 or 292-91 as the year of Philippus, and accordingly 
declare that the inscription is in error in respect of the birth-date 
of Menander. These arguments are, in their details, to a large 
extent mutually destructive. 

Disregarding for the present the passage of Dionysius Hal. 
and the conflicting opinions as to the year of Philippus and the 
initial year of Ptolemy, we propose in the present discussion to 
show by passages from Strabo and Diogenes Laertius and Anon. 
De com. and the versions of Eusebius that the most probable 
year for Menander's birth is 343-42 B. o., that the inscription is 
in error as to the birth-year, and that the error is due to a syn- 
chronism with Epicurus. We shall then be in a position to 
elucidate the statements of Dionysius Hal., to determine the year 
of Philippus (and of Menander's death) as 292-91, and to take 
advantage, for the last-named determination, of the cumulative 
value of the evidence adduced by Capps Am. Jour. Arch. IV 
(1900), p. 90, from a fragment of CIA. II. 975. 

It has long been supposed that the first victory won by Menan- 
der at the City Dionysia took place in the year 321-20 as recorded 
in our versions of the Chronica of Eusebius; but this view is 
now shown to be erroneous by a newly discovered fragment of 
the Parian Chronicle, published and commented on by Crispi and 
Wilhelm in Ath. Mitth. XXII (1897), pp. 188, 200, and by 
Jacoby Das marmor Parium (1904), p. 23. In this fragment, 
under the year 316-15 B. o. occur the words: ivUa Sk koX Mdvav- 
Bpo^ 6 KODfioiBoTToio^ * AO^qinjaip rore irpSnov. This evidence makes 
it certain that the first City victory of Menander took place in 
the year 316-15. Yet in our versions of Eusebius, Hieronymus 
has under the year of Abraham 1696 = OL 114*= 321-20 the 
words, Menander primam fabulam cognomento Orgen docens 
superat^ to which correspond the words of Syncellus, MdvavSpa^ 
6 KO}fUKo<: iroirjrff^ irpSnov Bpafia SiSd^a^ 'Opy^v ivUa, Hierony- 
mus seems to have falsely construed irp&rov with Spa/jui. The 
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Armenian version has nnder the year of Abraham 1695 = 322-21 
the cnrionsly corrupt notice: liand'nis primtis virtutem ostendit, 
mperabat enim ipyv^ {iracundiam). It would seem natural to 
conclude that these notices must refer to a first Lenaean victory 
won in 321-20, especially since the data given in the list of 
poets who were victorious at the Lenaea {CIA. II. 977) make it 
certain that the first Lenaean victory of Menander took place 
about the year 321.^ But, on the other hand, it would be quite 
without parallel for the chronographers to preserve for us records 
of first victories at both the Lenaea and City Dionysia, for they 
seem to have employed only the records of the City Dionysia.' 
Moreover, although under the year of Abraham 1701 = 01. 116^ 
= 816-15 Hieronymus has the notice, Menedemus et Speusippus 
fUosophi instgnea habeniur (with which agree the words of Syn- 
cellus, MeWSi7fu>9 fcal ^irewnmroi ^iKiao^i, iyv^pl^ovro), yet the 
Armenian version under this same year of Abraham 1701 has the 
notice, Menander et Spetistppos philosophi cognoscebantur. Be- 
fore the discovery of the new fragment of the Parian Chronicle 
it was natural to regard the word Menander as a corruption of 
Menedemus^ but it now seems probable that there was originally 
under the year 321-20 a notice of Menander^s first appearance at 
the City Dionysia, with the words irpSnov iBlSa^e, while under 
816-15 was a notice of his first victory — for Eusebius would 
surely not have passed over this important event in silence. 
Capps in Am. Jour. Phil. XXI (1900), p. 61, restores this sec- 
ond notice as follows: MeVai/Spo? ^/ca)/u/co9 irpSyrov^ Spafia SiSd^a^ 
'Opyi^v, ivuca^ koX MepeSrjfio^y Koi ^irevannro^ ol <t>i\6ao<t>oi iyva)pi- 
fovTO. When irpSyrov was wrongly construed with hpap,a or StSaf a9 
in this second notice, confusion with the notice under the year 
321-20 was most natural. 

Closely connected with the notice in our versions of Eusebius, 
under the years 322-21 and 321-20, is the important notice 
given by an anonymous writer in the tractate irepl KoofupBia^^^ 

1 See Capps Am. Jour. Phil. XXI (1900), p. GO. 

« See Capps ibid. XX (1899), pp. 396 flf. 

'The treatise is evidently derived from good Alexandrine sources and is of great 
value. It is given by Kaibel Com. Oraec. Fmg. I, pp. 8 f . 
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which Bays of Menander: iSiSa^e Si irpSnov^ i^rifio^ &p iirl Aio- 
xXdoif^ (^^c) <3Ep;foirro9. Since there is no archon, Diocles daring 
this period, Clinton {F. HJ' II, p. 181 [1841]) emended to 
<l>i\o/cX^ot;9, who was in fact archon in the year 822-21, and 
Clinton's conjecture has long been accepted without demur. The 
two considerations which appear to have induced Clinton to make 
the change would seem to be as follows: In the first place, the 
consideration that our versions of Eusebius ascribe to Menander 
a victory in 321-20, according to Hieronymus, or, according to 
the Armenian version, in 822-21 ; and that Philocles was archon 
in the year 822-21. The change was plausible and brought the 
statement of Anon. De com, into partial agreement with those of 
our versions of Eusebius.' 

The second consideration would appear to be that, as Clinton 
thought, a closely analogous confusion of the names Diocles 
(archon in 409) and Philocles (archon in 892) was to be found 
in a scholium to Aristophanes Plutus 179. The scholium reads: 

<L<m 8c l(i>s AiofcXcovs Ivq iS^ wrt cEAxtyoy &a Svofuaro^ oMp^ ifraCp€iy, 
ififfxuvu 8c Kol UXarwv iv r<p ^dwyi cirrcuauScxarcp crct vartpov SiSa)(6€yTi 
iirl AiokAcovs (sic), cl>$ firjKtri axrnj^ ovcn^s. 

In the last line Dindorf and Dubner read 4>iXo#cX^v9, as corrected 
by Hemsterhuys. Clinton {F, if.' II, p. 106) bids us look to 
the year 322-21 for a like erroneous interchange of names; but, 
as a matter of fact, the cases are by no means analogous. In* 
copying the scholium, the eye of the copyist, after he had written 
hihaxO^i iirl, caught the ending -#cXeow of the next word, and, 
since the name ^iokXJov^ (occurring just above) had but just 
passed through his mind and been written by him, he very 
naturally wrote it again, thus making a duo-KX^ois out of ^iXo- 

1 So Bekker emends the irpiiTos of the MSS. 

> Kirchner, accepting the year under which he finds the notice placed by the Arme- 
nian version (because it agrees with the emended notice of Clinton), gives, in his 
Prosopographia Attica II, p. 67, as the date of Menander's first victory the year 322-21. 
In BO doing he tacitly ignores the date under which the notice is found in Hieronymus. 
The discrepancy of a year between Clinton's emended notice and the date 321-20 as 
given by Hieronymus troubles Bethe Hermes XXXVII (1902), p. 281, and he refuses to 
pass over it lightly. Tet so many are the dislocations of notices in Hieronymus that 
this discrepancy could hardly of itself invalidate Clinton's emendation. 
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KkA)v^ of his original. This is no substitution at all, but one of 
the most common kind of scribal errors and easily to be corrected. 

The only reason, then, for emending Aio/cX^ov9 to ^iXokX^v^ 
in the notice of Anon. De com,^ is that the notice is thus brought 
into partial agreement with the data of our versions of Eusebius 
under the years 322-21 and 321-20. If we can show that the 
notice of Anon. De com, can not refer to a year as late as 322-21, 
then Clinton's conjecture must be abandoned. 

We have already seen that some scholars have found reason to 
suspect the data given by the inscription. It must therefore be 
used with great caution, and we must beware of using any part 
of it as a basis for conclusions until we have made certain whether 
it contains an error or not, and wherein the error, if any there be, 
may lie. Yet even if we admit the correctness of the inscription 
in assigning Menander's birth to the archonship of Sosigenes 
342-41 B. G. (and, for our present argument, such a proceeding 
is permissible, because, since no one accepts a date posterior to 
291-90 for Philippus, the birth date can not be later than 
342-41), there is a grave objection to Clinton's emendation of 
^io/c\^ov^ to ^iXoKkdov^. If the poet was bom in 342-41, and if 
it was in the archonship of Philocles (322-21) that he won his 
first victory, he must then have been in his twenty -first year, or, 
assuming that he was born during the concluding months of 
342-41, in his twentieth year. But to call him e<^i;^09 at that 
age involves a contradiction of terms, since the period of €<^i;)8e^, 
properly speaking, was limited to the eighteenth and nineteenth 
years of a young man's life. Assuming that the inscription is 
right in giving 342-41 as the date of Menander's birth, he would 
have become €<l>r)0o^ in 324, and could no longer be properly 
called l<^/9o9 in 322-21.* 

1 The age at which the enrolment of the f^i;/3oc took place has long been disputed. 
Since the discovery of the *A$ripalw9 IloXiTela of Aristotle, the locus classicus for the 
enrolment of the H^ri^i is chap. 42 of that work. There occur the words: iyypd- 
0orrat 3* els roi>t dtifjudrat 6KTUKal5€Ka Hrri ycyop&res. It is still, however, a matter of 
dispute among scholars whether by this statement is intended the completion of the 
seventeenth year of a young man^s life, or of his eighteenth year ; but to my mind it 
seems certain that the statement of Aristotle and our other evidence lead to the con- 
clusion that the enrolment took place at the end of the seventeenth year. For dis- 
cussion, and for corroboration of my view, see Schaefer Demosthenes und seine Zeit 
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Farther, Strabo tells us at xiy. 638 that Menander and Epi- 
curus were awd^rffioi. These are his words: 

*A$rp^auH. Kkrfpov\ovi lirc/x^v Sto^tAiovs ii lavrcov, &v ^v xoi NcokX^ 6 
*EiiriKovp€v T€v ifnkoaoifHJv iran;p, ypaft/AaroSiSairfcaXoc, ok ^a/rr lau S^ koX 
rpa^njivai ffnunv MdSt [iv SoficpJ koL Iv Tccp koI ^^jScvoot 'AA^vi^o'i* ycycoAu 
8' avrcp <n)vi^Pov "NLivav&pov rov KWfuxov} 

Now, the Chronica of ApoUodorus* gives the birth-date of Epi- 
curus with great precision, to wit, the seventh of Gamelion of 01. 
109'= 342-41 B. c, or January of 341. The seventeenth life- 
year, accordingly, would have been completed in Gamelion of 
325-24 B. G.= January 324, and it must have been during that 
year that he became l<^77/3o9.' At this time the iifnjfieCay presumably, 
still lasted for two years ^ and, unless the word awi^fio^ here 
has its most restricted sense, Menander must have become 
i^fio^ in the year 325-24 (archonship of Anticles), or 324-23 
(archonship of Hegesias), or 323-22 (archonship of Cephiso- 
dorus) ; and it is to one of these names that the ^oMikdov^ of 
Anon. De com. must be corrected. If our premises are granted, 
the choice is a simple one and the correction to ^kyrMXiov^ is as 
good as a certainty.* 

Now, if Menander produced his first play in the spring of 
324 l^/3o9 &v^ he must have become €<f>r)fi(y: at the beginning of 
the year 325-24, while his comrade Epicurus became 2^/3o9 a 
year later in 324-23. Assuming that Menander became l^i;/3o9 

IIP. 2, pp. 19-38; Foucart Bull. corr. hell. XIII (1889), p. 263; Gilbert Qrieeh. Staaia- 
aU.* I, p. 218; Wilamowitz Arist u. Athen I, p. 191; Busolt Orieeh. StaaUalL^^ 
p. 213. Oompare also Blaas Att. Beredsamkeifl III. 1, p. 9. Of course, as enrolment 
was held but once a year and on a fixed date, the a^res mi^^ht vary almost a year, and a 
youth mi£[ht have almost completed his eighteenth year at the time of his enrolment. 

1 Oompare also Diogenes Laertius z. 1, who says of Epicurus 6icTtaKai9€K4rii 5* 
i\0€Tp eh *Ae^was. 

'As cited by Diog. Laert. z. 14: iyer^Bri 54^ ^trfffip *ATo\\6d(apos ip X/sonxoit, xard 
t6 rplrop tiros r^ ippdrris koI iKaroar^ 6\vfiiriddos (342-41 B. o.) ^onriydpovs dpxorros 
M-riP^t TafiriXiCapos i^dSfiy, tartpop r^f Hkdrotpot rtKe\niii iirrd. 

9 For discussion, see Jacoby Apollodors Chronik, pp. 364-M. 

4 See Girard Viducation athinienne, pp. 301, 302. 

'This change has already been suggested en pcLssant by Legrand Revue dea Uudea 
grecques XVI (1908), p. 358; but he adduces no reasons and merely suggests it as a 
possibility. 
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at the beginning of 325-24, he must then have been entering on 
his eighteenth life-year, and the date of his birth would fall 
before the beginning of the year 342-41 (archonship of Sosi- 
genes) and would have to be placed in the year 343-42.* 

This conclusion is flatly contradicted by the inscription, which 
says expressly that Menander was bom in the year of Sosigenes 
(342-41). Yet the assumption of an error in the inscription is 
tolerable, if only we can find sufficient reason for its origin. Let 
us see. 

Strabo states that Meuander and Epicurus were avv44>rj0oi,; 
and Jacoby believes that this statement must have been based on 
official records, that the two names must have been found on the 
same tablet, and that the two youths must have been enrolled at 
the same time. Such a claim, however, seems unwarranted; at 
least there is no passage in which the word avvd^fio^ would 
warrant the conclusion that the Xrf^iapx^d of the i<f)rifioi, had 
been employed as evidence. Much more likely is it that the 
source of Strabo (perhaps a record of the i^rifiela of Epicurus, 
like the record of a certain Herodotus mentioned by Diogenes 
Laertius x. 4) based its statement on some sentence in the works 
of Epicurus himself where Epicurus referred to his famous con- 
temporary Menander. 

The explanation of the discrepancy, accordingly, is not far to 
seek. The author of our inscription, knowing that Menander and 
Epicurus were called <rvv^Tj^ot, interpreted the word in the sense 
which it had in his own later day, when the €<f)Tj^ot served only one 
year; and, knowing that Epicurus was bom in the year of the 
archon Sosigenes, he ascribed the birth of Menander to the same 

1 It is not yet fully a^^reed as to the time of year at which the doKifuurla of the H^ripoi 
took place. It is certain that all of our known ephebic inscriptions are dated in the 
third prytany, in the month Boedromion ; cf . Dumont Es8ai I, p. 134. But this fact 
by no means leads to the conclusion that the doKipLcurla and enrolment took place at 
that time, and it is much more likely that the doKipLcuria and enrolment took place at 
the beginnin^f of the ofiBcial year; cf. Wilamowitz Ariaf. n. Athen I, p. 191; Busolt 
Oriech, Staatsalt,^^ p. 213. If the doKifiturla is to be placed at the be^nning of the 
ofiBcial year in Hecatombaeon, or at any time prior thereto, then the birth of Menander 
must be ascribed to the year 343-42. 

Kaibel in his comments on the inscription suspects the year 342-41 as an error, but 
believes that it was reached by a computation based on the date of Menander^s first 
appearance in 322-21 (which date he accepts on the authority of the emended notice of 
Clinton), and that twenty years (the *'half djcfn/j^^) were added. 
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year. Having thus been led to substitute the name of Sosigenes 
for the name of the archon which he found given, and which he 
considered as an error, he naturally enough retained fifty-two years 
as the length of Menander's life, without discovering to himself the 
discrepancy by laboriously counting down a list of archons.^ 

One more objection yet remains to the correction of Aiokk^ovi 
to *AvTue\hts in Anon. De com.^ to wit, the notices (as restored 
by Capps) in our versions of Eusebius which place the first 
appearance of Menander at the City Dionysia in 01. 114' = 
321-20 (in the Armenian version OL 114* = Abraham 1696 
= 322-21). This notice, I believe, belonged originally to 
01. 113' = 325-24, the year of the archonship of Anticles, 
and has been lowered by just one Olympiad. For similar dislo- 
cations, see Jacoby Apollodora Chronik, pp. 129, 132, 139, 287, 
308, 313. This kind of error occurs several times in the portions 
of the Canon which come under Jacoby's survey, and in places 
where there is other evidence to make the true date certain. In 
this particular case we have no evidence which can make it sure 
that the notice has suffered a dislocation ; but, if we are right in 
correcting to 'AvrueXdois in Anon. De com., the assumption of a 
dislocation of the notice in our versions of Eusebius becomes 
necessary. 

We must then suppose that Menander's first appearance at the 
City Dionysia took place in the year 324, and that his first City 
victory was in 316. This is just what we should expect from all 
that we know of his career. The apparent tradition that he was 
victorious with his first play in the year 321-20, or 322-21 and 
yet won the first prize so seldom, has always been a troublesome 
point to critics. He won only eight victories in all, of which 
four, or possibly five, were won at the City Dionysia.' It now 

^The theory just proposed necessitates the assumption that the compiler of the 
inscription knew the birth-date of Epicurus, and that he was aware of the fact that 
Menander and Epicurus were called av^^ripoi. As we know nothing of the sources 
from which the compiler of the inscription i drew, and can merely state that he used 
great care in the selection of his data, such an assumption can not be made into a cer- 
tainty ; but it seems to be the most natural explanation of the error of the inscription. 

'See Aul. Gell. xyH. 4 : ex istis tamen centum et quinque omnibus eum octo yioisBe, 
idem ApoUodorus eodem in libro scripsit. Gellius here gives the total for both 
festivals, while ApoUodorus gave the number of victories for each festival sepazately: 
cf . Jacoby Apollodora Chronikj p. 359. 
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seems certain that it was only after repeated attempts that he won 
a coveted City victory ; nor is it likely, in view of the small num- 
ber of victories, that it was with his first play that he won a 
victory at the Lenaea in 322-21 or 321-20. 

Bethe Hermes XXXVII (1902), p. 278, by an examination of 
two places in the Heauton Timorumenos of Terence, finds a new 
and valuable clue to the date of its prototype, Menander's play of 
like name; but, under the influence of older views, he does not 
venture to date the production of the Eavrov rif/uopovfAevo^ earlier 
than 321, and gives back in his conclusions all the ground which 
he had gained. Line 117 of the play of Terence reads: 

in Asiam ad regem militatum abiit Chremes, 

and Alexander is the only person who could be spoken of par 
excellence as *'the king" at this period. In 1. 194, moreover, 
occur the words pairiam incolumem. After the ravages of the 
Lamian war this phrase would be altogether out of place. Bethe 
believes, therefore, that this play was written by Menander before 
the year 323, but that, in accordance with the notices of our 
versions of Eusebius, it was not produced until 321 or 320. His 
arguments for a date of composition prior to the death of Alexan- 
der are cogent and convincing, but we can not suppose for a moment 
that Menander postponed the production of his play for two years 
out of a desire to polish it off carefully. In view of the fact that he 
wrote some hundred and five plays in about thirty-three years, he 
must soon have learned to work much more rapidly. Or, if 
Bethe means to imply that the play was not produced until 321 
because of the extreme youth of the poet, there are the cases of 
Alexis and of Eupolis and of Aristophanes, each of whom brought 
out a drama at as early an age as seventeen. If Terence's 11. 117 
and 194 are a true reflex of the Menandrian original, we must 
assuredly suppose that Menander brought out the play before 
the year 821 ; for, had the production been as late as that, the 
references to "Alexander" and to "a fatherland still safe and 
unimpaired" would no longer be pertinent. Clearly, if Bethe's 
arguments are of any weight, we must assume that the 'Exm/toi/ 
Tifuopovfievo^ was brought out as early as 823. This conclusion 
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affords strong corroboration of the correctness of the change to 
^ApTueXJov^ in the notice of Anon. De com, 

Legrand Revue des Mudes grecques XVI (1903), p. 357, per- 
ceiving the error of Bethe, carries back the production of the 
play to the period of its composition (that is, to a time prior to 
the death of Alexander) by endeavoring to show that it was pro- 
duced at the festival of the Attic deme Aixone by the youthful 
Menander at eighteen years of age, who thus started his career 
before venturing on a more ambitious attempt at the Lenaea or 
the City Dionysia in Athens. But new plays were not, in general, 
presented at demotic festivals; at these the performances were 
confined to the reproduction of old pieces, and there are but two 
instances known to us of new plays having been brought out at 
demotic festivals. Once, indeed, we find a record^ of a new play 
at Salamis, if the inscription, which dates in the Christian era, 
has been correctly restored; and there is a second record' which 
tells us that Euripides brought out a new tragedy at the Pei- 
raeeus. At Aixone, to be sure, we know' that there was a theater 
in which plays were produced — all comedies apparently; but we 
are not warranted in assuming that this deme formed an excep- 
tion to the general rule. Moreover, if Legrand follows out the 
suggestion which he tentatively makes, that is to emend to 'Ayrt- 
kX^ov^ in the notice of Anon. De com., he can not connect this 
notice with an assumed production of a play at the deme Aixone; 
for it would be absolutely without parallel for the chronographers 
to record a first victory or any victory at a demotic festival. 
Legrand's hypothesis is based on the fact that the scene of the 
play is laid in the deme Aixone; but even if the scene is laid at 
Aixone, it is not safe to conclude that it was produced there. For 
such a conclusion there is as little warrant as there would be for 
concluding that Menander's play the 'AXxuU was brought out at 
the deme 'Akal *Apa<f>rfvC&e: because, as we know, its action 
takes place in that deme. Legrand's arguments relating to the 
inconsistencies of the play, however, have weight; and, together 
with Bethe's suggestion, afford convincing proof of the early 
date of Menander's drama. 

1 CIA. II. 470. 'See Haigh Attie Theatre*, p. 43. *CJA. II. 686. 
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Jacoby would solve the problem by attacking the death-date 
given in the inscription, namely the year of the archonship of 
Philippus and the thirty-second year of Ptolemy Soter's reign, 
and by arguing for the year 291-90 as the date of Menander^s 
death. He believes that there has been a corruption from S teal \ 
to 13 teal \, that is to say, from 34 to 32. The year of Ptolemy 
Soter's accession is variously given by the Greek chronographers' 
as 324-23 or 323-22, of which the latter year is the one gener- 
ally accepted. Jacoby, arbitrarily assuming that the author of 
our inscription reckoned from the year 324-23, arrives at the 
year 291-90 as the thirty-fourth year of Ptolemy, and thinks 
that the name of the archon as originally given was that of this 
year, 291-90. He further claims that when, through the cor- 
ruption of £ to /8, the statement was taken as referring to the 
year 293-92, the name of the archon was changed and the name 
Philippus substituted. If, however, the compiler of the inscription 
was careful enough to do this, he would have been much more likely, 
I conceive, to change the numeral than the name of the archon. 
Jacoby's conclusions are reached only by extreme means. The 
birth-date he feels must be right ; and he accepts the number of 
years given as the length of Menander's life, because it agrees 
with a passage of the Chronica of Apollodorus as cited by Gellius 
xvii. 4, where the metre preserves the number. Therefore the 
error must be in the death-date, and he is willing to employ any 
means to bring the date given by the inscription into agreement 
with his theory that Philippus was archon in the year 293-92. 
Yet such arbitrary treatment of the inscription can not be a posi- 
tive argument for placing Philippus in the year 293-92. If, 
on other grounds, it could be proved beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, as has not yet been done, that Philippus was archon in 
293-92, then it would be allowable to apply to our inscription a 
critique like that of Jacoby. 

Our chief difficulty lies in the fact that there is no general 
agreement as to the archonship of Philippus. Older scholars' 

1 See Beloch Beitr, zur alL Oesch. Ill, p. 313 ; Jacoby Dos marmor Parium^ p. 196. 
Beloch in his Geschichte III. 2, p. 33, claims that even the year 322-21 may be probable. 

*So Droysen Hellen, II. 2, p. 397. 
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placed it in the year 292-91, and this is the date which Beloch' 
once accepted; but Unger,' Kirchner,' FergoBon/ Jacoby,' and 
Kolbe* insist upon assigning it to the year 293-92. Very 
recently, however, Beloch has abandoned his former position and 
maintains' the date as 291-90. 

Inasmuch as our conclusion that the birth of Menander is to 
be ascribed to the year 843-42 b. o. makes it necessary to assign 
the archonship of Philippus to the year 292-91, it is necessary to 
consider here certain points in the arguments of Kolbe and of 
Bethe, the most recent exponents of the dates 293-92 and 291-90, 
and to determine whether their methods of procedure are fully 
justified. Kolbe seeks to show that Dionysius of Halicamassus, 
in his account of the life of Deinarchus, must have reckoned the 
two fifteen-year periods which he mentions, as running from 
822-21 to 308-7 and from 307-6 to 293-92. By thus reckoning 
inclusively he arrives at the year 293-92 as the archonship of 
Philippus. The passage De Dein. 2 reads as follows: 

Koi ScarcrcAoccF irtav wtyrtKOiSeKa XP^*^^ Xoyovs ovyypa^v rots /SovXo- 
ficrois lci»c KflurcravSpos r^ woXiv #carc(7xcv. iwl Sk 'Ara^ucparovc ^;(OFros 
(307-6), i<^* oS jcarcXvcrav r^v ^v rj Mcvyv)fy <f>povpav viro KaaxrdvSpov jcama- 
oraBtiauv oi ir€pi ^XvrCyww koX ^rffjLTjrpuiiy .... datXBtlv fi^v cis Suaum^/Nor 
ovx vw€fAUvav .... i(€X$uiv Sk rrji woXttoi fcoi iXBuiv cZs XoAxiSa .... rov 
dir' 'AvaiiKpdrovi xp^ov coic ^lAiinrou TCvrcKoiScxcn; ycvd/icyov ^icci Sicr/M^rcy. 

But this statement of Dionysius is not specific enough to make this 
conclusion of Kolbe's the only possible one, and it seems to me not 
at all improbable that by the words rov air' * Ava^ucpdrov^ XP^^^^ 
&>9 4>i\/7r7rot; irarreKoiSeKdrrj y€v6fjt€vov Dionysius meant the period 
from 306-5 to 292-91 reckoned inclusively ; especially in view of 
the data found in De Dein. 9. Here occur the words tov9 *A0ijvrf<nv 
ap^avra^ .... yepofUvov^ i/SSofujKovra irpodijaOfjLev ; b^t our manu- 

i"Die attiBchen Archonten im dritten Jahrhundert,*' Beitr, zur cUt. Oesch, (1902), 
and in Heermes XXXVII (1908), p. 130. 

^PhiloL XXXVIII (1879), p. 447. ^Hermes XXXVII (1902), p. 438. 

*T?ie Athenian Archons^pp, 11 S. — Ferguson^s latest discussion, T?ie Priests of 
Asklepios^ was received after this article was in padres and his results unfortunately 
can not be referred to here. ^Apollodors Chronik^ p. 360. 

^Ath. Mitth. XXX (1906), pp. 78-84. So too Schoeffer in P.-W. II, p. 688; Ditten- 
berger Syll.^^ p. 192, n. 18. Wilamowitz Antigonos, p. 240, gives a doubting assent. 

tQriechische Oe^chichte III. 2, p. 33 (1904). 
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scripts contain only sixty-eight names. Inasmuch as Dionysius 
states distinctly that he is going to give the names of seventy 
archons, we can not do otherwise than accept his statement at pre- 
cisely its face value ; and, in the absence of any statement to the 
contrary, we must assume that they cover a period of seventy years. 
We have from other sources proof for Hegesias, archon in 324-23, 
whose name is missing from the list. It is not therefore unreason- 
able, in view of the explicit statement of the number seventy, to 
assume that the Ust originally contained yet another name, now 
lost; and, since the list is complete through Olympiodorus 
(294-93), and it follows from De Dein. 2 that Philippus is the 
last archon during this period of seventy years, it must be the 
archon of 293-92 whose name has been lost. By looking at the 
matter from a slightly different point of view we arrive at this 
same conclusion; and, in addition, we are forced to admit that 
Dionysius must have reckoned the second fifteen-year period as 
extending from 306-5 to 292-91. For, after an enumeration of 
the names of forty archons and a sentence in explanation, Diony- 
sius gives the names of fifteen archons, beginning with Archippus 
and ending with Anaxicrates (307-6) ; then occur the following 
words: hrl tovtov i} Karaaradeura inrb JLcuradvSpov okiyapx^ct /care" 
\v0r)j Kal ol elaayyeXddvre; l<f>irfov, iv oU ical AeCvapxo^ ^v ; followed 
by a list of fourteen names beginning with Coroebus and ending 
with Philippus. A comparison of the phraseology of this passage 
and of chap. 2 makes it certain to my mind that the list of archons 
here is meant to cover the period air * Ava^L/cpdrov^ .... ew 
<I>tX/7r7roi;, and that there were fifteen names in the original list, 
and that Dionysius reckoned from 306-5 to 292-91. All those 
who place Philippus in 293-92 resort to the most extreme devices 
of argumentation to discredit the explicit statement of Dionysius. 
Again, Kolbe maintains that, inasmuch as the Parian Chronicle 
reckoned the reign of Ptolemy from the year 324-23, we must 
needs do so in the case of our inscription. This, too, would place 
Philippus in the year 293-92. But, on the other hand, we know 
that the date from which many chronographers* reckoned was 
the year 323-22 ; and it is possible that the author of our inscrip- 

* See Jacoby Das marmor Parium^ p. 196. 
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tion may have followed this system. To assume that Ptolemy's 
reign began in the year 823-22 involves no distortion of the evi- 
dence; and on this point, at least, the Parian Chronicle may not 
be infallible.* Having thus arrived at the date 293-92 as the year 
of the archonship of Philippus, Kolbe counts back fifty-two years 
and says that Menander must have been bom in the year 3 11 1 3. 
This year, however, can not be brought into relation with the state- 
ment of Strabo that Menander and Epicurus were awd^/3oi, and 
so must be rejected. 

Beloch' has taken the other horn of the dilemma in his argu- 
ments for the year 291-90 as the date of the archonship of 
Philippus. Assuming that the birth-date given by the inscrip- 
tion is correct, he counts down fifty-two years and arrives at the 
year 291-90 as the year of Philippus, which year he proceeds to 
defend by the use of CIA. II. 5. 614 6. But there are weighty 
reasons for believing that the Cimon there mentioned does not 
belong to this period,' but to a much later date ; and there is 
no sufficient reason for supposing that the name to be supplied is 
that of Philippus. Besides, in order to make room for two 
archons, Cimon and Lysias, between Olympiodorus and Philippus, 
he is obliged to treat the text of Dionysius De Dein. 9 in a most 
arbitrary manner. For either Dionysius deliberately falsified in 
his statement as to the number of archons, or he himself, by an 
omission in the list which he* obtained from his sources, believed 
that Philippus was archon in the year 292-91. For inasmuch as 
he gives the archon for 261-60 as the first and Philippus as the 
last in the list and states that he is going to give seventy names, 
if Philippus is to be placed in the year 291-90, there must have 
been seventy-one names in the original list. We are not in a 
position to impeach the sincerity of Dionysius in this matter and 
his language precludes any theory of exclusive reckoning by 
years, as suggested by Beloch. The only possibility to support 
Beloch's view is that one name may have dropped out of the 
original list, that Dionysius may have had only seventy names, 
and placed Philippus in 292-91. Such a possibility has no 

iSee Beloch Or, Oesch, III. 2, pp. 33, 34. 'Gr. Gesch. III. 2, p. 33. 

8See Kolbe Ath. MUth. XXX (1906), pp. 76, 108 ff. 
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authority except the doubtful and fragmentary inscription ad- 
duced and emended by Beloch. Therefore, as the case now 
stands, any conservative criticism must needs maintain that 
Dionysius is historically correct in stating that there were sev- 
enty archons from Nicophemus through Philippus, and conclude 
that the name of the archon for the year 293-92 has been lost.* 
It seems to me that argumentation based on the inscription J. O. 
Sic. et Hal. 1184 is bound to be faulty; we must work from other 
facts to the inscription, and not vice versa. 

My line of argument is briefly as follows: We know that 
Menander and Epicurus were a'vp4(f>rj/3oi. Epicurus must have 
become ^rj/So^ at the beginning of the year 324-23. Menander 
must have become e^fio^ in 325-24 (archonship of Anticles) or 
824-23 (archonship of Hegesias and year of Alexander's death) 
or 323-22 (archonship of Cephisodorus). From Anon. De com. 
we know that Menander as e(f>ff/3o^ won a victory in the archon- 
ship "of Diocles" — a name which we know to be corrupt. 
Bethe has shown that Menander must have composed a play 
before the death of Alexander. There is thus a double reason 
for rejecting Clinton's emendation to Philocles (322-21) and for 
emending to Anticles (325-24). If Menander became l^ySo? 
at the beginning of 325-24, his birth must fall in the year 
343-42. The most natural explanation of the error of the 
inscription is that it is due to a synchronism with Epicurus. 
Reckoning from 348-42, we arrive at the year 292-91 as the 
date of Menander's death and of the archonship of Philippus 
and of the thirty-second year of the reign of Ptolemy. 

Harvard University 

1 Perhaps we shall never find the material to determine what was the full name 
of the missing archon of the year 293-92. That it ended in -oof (or perhaps -pot) 
would seem to have been established by Capps Am, Jour. Arch. IV (1900), pp. 89, 90. 
The fragment on which Capps bases this partial determination certainly refers to a 
year prior to Menander's death and subsequent to the introduction of the contest of 
comic actors at the City Dionysia — an innovation which, in all probability, took 
place between 307 b. c. and Menander 's death. But, in the period extending from the 
poet^s death back as far as 307, we know of no archon-name ending in -oof or -pot. 
There seems, therefore, to be good reason for assuming a gap of a year in the list 
between Philippus and his next known predecessor, Olympiodorus, archon for the 
year 294-98. — Wilhelm Urkunden dramatischer AuffUhrungen^ pp. 63£F., argues against 
so early a date for the inscription under consideration. 



THE OSCAN AND UMBRIAN PUMPERIA8 

Bt a. G. Laibd 

The word ptLmperias occurs eight times^ in the Oscan lovi- 
lae inscriptions and pumper'' ias once in the Iguvinian Tables 
(II. B. 2). In origin it is related to ♦pompe *quinque' as decu- 
via is to decern, and meant, originaUy at least, a group of five. 
On its meaning in the inscriptions opinions differ. Btlcheler 
Rhein. Mils, XLIV, p. 324, is uncertain whether FilslaisptLm- 
periais in nos. 27, 28 (C. 115, 116; P. 131, 132) is a dative or an 
ablative plural. If it is a dative, he thinks that the pomperias 
are a body of men, who received the iovila when it was dedicated 
and are to be compared, probably, to the Decuriae of a sacred 
college ; if it is an ablative, the phrase gives the date of the dedi- 
cation of the iovila, namely, at the meeting of the group of five. 
On the basis of prtLfts ptLmperias 'probaverunt ♦quincuriae' in 
no. 33 (C. 107, P. 137) Btlcheler is fairly positive that the pom- 
perias are a body of men, and he thinks (p. 327) the dative 
the more natural construction in nos. 27, 28; consequently he 
is led to the conclusion, from the parallelism of Fisiais eiduis 
(no. 21; C. 101; P. 130) with Fiisiais ptLmperiais, that eiduis 
also denotes a body of men, likewise interested in the iovilae. 
Von Planta II, p. 632, agrees with Bttcheler in associating eiduis 
and ptLmperiais in meaning, but prefers to take both as 
ablatives, giving the time of meeting of the bodies. Conway, 
who defines (p. 660) ptLmperias as ^'denoting some group of 
families and also the days of their solemn assemblies ( ? on the 
nones as the fifth day of the month)," takes Fiisiais ptLmperi- 
ais as an ablative of time, but separates eiduis and ptLmperiais 
in meaning to the extent of making the former purely temporal, 
corresponding to Latin idibus. Buck (p. 247) thinks that ptLm- 

1 Buck Orammar of Oscan and Umbrian, noe. 24, 27, 28, 80, 32, 33 ; Conway Italic 
Dialects^ nos. 10&-7, 114-16, 123; von Planta Oram, d. oskisch-umJbrischenDialekte^Jioe. 
131, 132, 134, 136, 137, 141, 148a. The numbers cited in the article refer to Buck's 
Orammar; C. and P. refer to Conway and von Planta. ' 
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periais and eidnis denote festivals, called Fisian or Martian 
"apparently from the divinity in whose honor they were held;" 
and he wonld explain Filslais ptLmperiais as the festival or 
period at which the iovilae were dedicated. 

It seems to me that the prtLf ts ptLmperias 'probaverunt ♦quin- 
curiae' of no. 33 (C. 107; P. 137) can be explained only on the 
assumption that the pomperias were bodies of men, and that its 
use here (cf. also the related no. 32; C. 106; P. 136) justifies us 
in taking Filslais ptlmperiais in nos. 27, 28 (C. 115, 116 ; P. 131, 
132) as a dative, which is decidedly the most natural construction 
with the est. On the other hand, it is very tempting to interpret 
eiduis Mamerttiais by 4dibus Martiis,' and the ablative is just 
as natural a construction as the dative in nos. 21 and 29 (C. 101, 
113; P. 130, 133). It must be admitted that Fisiais eiduis 
and Filslais ptLmperiais are in appearance parallel constructions, 
and seem to be either both datives or both ablatives. It also seems 
to be a fair conclusion, from the parallelism of their use, that 
eiduis and pumperiais are similar in sense; that if one is a body 
of men or a festival, so also is the other. But this reasoning is 
shown to be defective by the assumption that the pomperias 
were bodies of men that changed from month to month. Otherwise 
we might reason from a sentence like hanc iovilam prytanibtis 
Martiis dedit; sacrata est idibus Juliis that prytanibus and idibus 
must be in the same case and be like in meaning. That the pom- 
perias were in fact monthly bodies receives strong support from 
the following passage in the Iguvinian Table II. B. 1 S,: seme- 
nies tekuries sim kaprum upetu. tekvias famer^ias pum- 
per^'ias XII, i. e., 'semenies (?) decuriis suem, caprum deligito. 
tekvias (?) familiae ♦quincuriae XII.' Following this passage 
we have the names of ten gentes, eight of which are divided into 
two parts (the Atiedii, the second Atiedii, etc.), one, the Casili, 
into three parts, while there is but one branch of the Perasnanii. 
The ten gentes, accordingly, were made up of twenty familiae, 
but no plausible connection of the XII that follows pumper* ias 
with either the ten or the twenty has been suggested (cf. Btlche- 
ler Umbrica, p. 140) . Conway had an inkling of the true mean- 
ing when he remarked: "the case of the following numeral is 
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doubtful, poBBiblj XII means mensis dttodecimV^ (p. 650, s. pum- 
pedias). Since pomperias in Oscan is defined by Mamertitts, 
which is not only the name of a month in Latin, but in Oscan is 
an attribute of e id u is 4dibuB;' since there are also Fisian pom- 
perias and Fisian ides; and since pumper'^ias in Umbrian is 
associated with XII, the number of months in a year (the XII 
having no apparent connection with other numbers in the con- 
text), it seems to be a plausible conclusion that the pomperias, 
proved by no. 33 to be bodies of men, were bodies that changed 
from month to month. 

From this conclusion we get at least a little light upon the 
iovilae inscriptions. On previous hypotheses there was no expla- 
nation for the application ofpustmas 'postremae' topumperias 
(no. 23; C. 105; P. 141), but, if the pumperias were monthly, 
pustmas would signify the last month of the year. The use of 
the plural here and in nos. 27, 28 (C. 115, 116; P. 131, 132) may 
imply that the Clovatii and Calovii were divided into two or 
more families like the Iguvinian gentes, though in nos. 27, 28 
it would also be possible that the iovila was dedicated for all the 
pomperias (of a number of federated gentes) that held office in 
the month Fisius. In no. 33 (C. 107; P. 137) Falenias, since 
it agrees with pumperias instead of being in the genitive like 
' Clovatiorum' in no. 23, seems to be the name of a month rather than 
of a gens. In no. 30 (C. 114; P. 134) the word still follows ptim- 
periafs; this may mean that the iovilae are to be dedicated for 
all the Tantemeian pomperias of a year. The dedication is to 
be made on the Martian ides (no. 29), which would be a natural 
date with reference to all the pomperias if Martins was the 
first month as at Rome. In no. 21 there is a dedication of a iovila 
of all the Terentii Magii (pomperias are not mentioned here) 
to take place on the Fisian ides. Since the month Fisius seems 
to have been the one before Martins (cf. nos. 27, 28), it may have 
been the last of the year, which again would be a natural month 
for a dedication to all the pomperias, supposing that the pom- 
perias had anything to do with this iovila. The phrase in nos. 
27, 28, from which we learn that the Fisian pomperias were 
before the Martian, is not easy to explain on the assumption 
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that FisitAS and Martius are names of months, for it wonld not 
seem to be necessary in that case to state that the Fisian pom- 
perias precede the Martian. The suggestion of Conway (p. 68), 
that this may be intended to cover the case of an intercalary 
month, is perhaps the best solution of the difficulty. 

It has hitherto been supposed that the Oscan pomperias 
denoted a group of familiesj or the festival of a family group. 
The connection of families with the pomperias is certain from 
pumperias Kluvatiium in no. 23 as well as from the Umbrian 
passage; but the latter makes it very probable that the pumperias 
were groups of five individuah rather than of families. Certainly 
we can hardly suppose that each of the twenty Iguvinian families 
was divided into twelve groups of five sub-families, and that 
each of these groups had some duty or office for a month. It is 
much more likely that each family was represented in some kind 
of body by sixty individuals divided into twelve groups of five, 
each group performing some duty for a month. In this connec- 
tion should be cited a passage in Table III. 1 ff., where we are 
told that at a meeting, called the sextantariae *umariae, an 
Auctor is elected and sacrificial offerings chosen by a rising vote 
of the puntes. This word is best referred to *pompe ^quin- 
que,' though the distinction between it and pomperias is not 
clear. Unless the members voted in "blocks of five," we may 
perhaps assume that the puntes were the individual members of 
a pomperia. 

At the beginning of Table II. B we are told that a pig and a goat 
are to be selected for or at the time of the semenies tekuries. 
Immediately following this there is a reference, unfortunately 
obscure, to the pomperias of the families, and after this comes 
"let him say for the Atiedii, for the second Atiedii, for the 
Clavemii, for the second Clavemii — for the Casili, for the second 
Casili, for the third Casili, etc." Then in V. B. 8 ff. we are told that, 
in return for regular contributions of grain from the Clavemii 
and Casili, the Atiedii are to give for or at the time of the 
sehmenier dequrier ten portions of swine's flesh and five of 
goat's flesh to the Clavemii, and fifteen and seven and half por- 
tions respectively to the Casili. The proportion of fifteen to ten 
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depends npon the division of the Casili into three families and of 
the Clavemii into two. This fact has long been recognized, but 
apparently no one has seen the connection of the pomperias with 
the numbers of portions of flesh. The Casili are represented, 
since they are divided into three families, by three pomperias, 
i. e., probably by fifteen men monthly, and the Casili receive 
fifteen portions of swine's flesh ; the Clavemii are represented by 
two pomperias or ten men, and receive ten portions of swine's 
flesh. It is probable, therefore, that the flesh distributed to the 
different gentea went to their representatives. We are reminded 
of the fact that the Attic Prytanes dined at the public expense 
during their term of office, and there is also a parallel in the way 
the Prytanes and pomperias take turns in office, though the 
Prytanes are from one tribe, and the pomperias from all the 
gentes. We are also reminded of the Oscan inscription no. 27, 
in which kerssnasias '^cenariae' if not used substantively, 
must refer to pomperias; in either case there is evidence for the 
conclusion that the Oscan pomperias like the Iguvinian partook 
of a public banquet during their month of office. 

As to the functions of the pomperias it is uncertain whether 
they were simply religious, or possibly also legislative. Sakra- 
si as ^^sacrariae' in no. 28 would seem to point to the for- 
mer conclusion; the presence of the Meddix in nos. 29, 80 
suggests the latter. It is also not clear, whether there was a 
joint meeting of the pomperias of the ten Iguvinian gentes^ or 
whether the pomperias of each gens managed the affairs of that 
gens separately. The Atiedii, at least, had some separate meet- 
ings (V. A), and their acts, as those of the puntes in III and 
IV, are of a religious nature. 

Semen ies in II. B. 1 is generally referred to semen^ and the 
sacrifice, indicated by the selection of a pig and a goat, is taken 
to be in connection with a seed-festival. It is difficult to decide 
whether semenies or tekuries is the adjective. Buck trans- 
lates ^sementivis decuriis,' and understands decuriis to be the fes- 
tival of the decuriae (Glossary, s. v.), corresponding to his 
interpretation of pomperias in Oscan. The probability of 
decuriis being so used here is of course lessened if pomperias 
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does not mean a festival. Others would translate semenies 
tekuries 'at the seed-festival of the decury' (i. e., the federa- 
tion of ten families ) . Then tekuries must be an adjective, though 
we have dekkviarim in Oscan (no. 3. 8). The most natural con- 
struction for tekuries is the dative, for the decuries; and the 
plural would imply that the word does not refer directly to the 
federation of the ten genteSj but, since most of the gentes are 
divided into two familiae and two pomperias make a decurta, 
we may assume that the decuries are the representatives of the 
gentes and that they are subdivided into pomperias. In that 
case semenies could hardly have anything to do with a seed-fes- 
tival. We should rather expect that the sacrifice in question was 
preliminary to the regular meetings of the representatives. The 
fact that the flesh is distributed to the pomperias would bear 
this out. Further, the sacrifice is to be offered to Ar'^mune 
luve (II. B. 7), and apart from the question whether a seed- 
festival would be in honor of Jupiter, it may be of significance 
that Ar^'mune is probably connected with arsmor, *ritus,' *insti- 
tutiones,' and that Jupiter Ar'^mun would thus be a suitable deity 
to whom to sacrifice preliminary to the meeting of a legislative or 
religious body. If the decuriae are the undivided pomperias, 
semenies may be the adjective from a word signifying gens, and 
could be referred either to semen in the sense 'stock,' 'race,' or 
be cognate with Prussian seimins; cf. kti-o-i^, situs, and Khod. 
icTolva 'community.' The use of sehemeniar (VII. A. 52) of a 
forum would not be against the interpretation suggested, but it 
might be objected that in passages like Table III. 28 ff. we should 
expect to meet the word. Tekvias in the next line is rendered 
by ^decurialis;^ but, aside from the fact that in Oscan we have 
dekkviarim, the sense is not satisfactory. The sentence has no 
verb. To take decuriales as predicate and supply let them be 
means nothing. To supply upetuta (cf. III. 11) from the pre- 
ceding upetu and make tekvias f amer'ias a genitive dependent 
upon pumper'iasis also imsatisfactory. If the pumper' ias did 
the choosing, why not have a single sentence with upetuta instead 
of upetu? In III. 11 where upetuta is used of the puntes, 
the auctor beforehand merely names it (teitu). Our sentence 
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needs something like accept or receive^ and a connection with 
SAcofJMi suggests itself; but the formation is difficult. 

In the distribution of grain and meat in V. B. certain quan- 
tities of each are said to be given posti acnu. Acnu has been 
interpreted by ^fundus/ ^sacrificium/ and 'annus.^ In my opinion 
'fundus' is impossible, because there is no reason why the Casili 
should contribute more per piece of land than the Clavemii; 
to assume that they did would destroy the proportions of the 
shares, which so evidently depend upon the number of families. 
'Sacrificium,' also, aside from the phonetic question of kn for gn, 
seems to me ill-suited to the context. In the case of the distribu- 
tion of meat posti acnu is limited by sehmenier dequrier, 
which, whatever be its meaning, has the sacrifice of a pig and 
goat connected with it, so that acnu in this connection, if a 
sacrifice, must refer to that particular sacrifice. In the case of 
the distribution of grain posti acnu is not thus limited; and, if 
acnu is a sacrifice, we should take it to refer to all of the numer- 
ous Atiedian offerings. Yet it certainly would be more natural 
if posti acnu had the same scope in both cases. The argument 
is not conclusive, but has some weight. Unfortunately we do not 
know what amount is denoted by a vef of meat. It is at least 
more definite than portion^ because we have reference to half a 
vef. Nor do we know definitely that the ten vef of swine's flesh 
and five of goat's are intended to be a fair exchange for four p. 
of grain. Such an assumption is not more than plausible, and 
can not therefore be strongly urged in settling the meaning of 
acnu. On the whole, however, it may be claimed that in the 
Umbrian passage some measure of time would be the most suit- 
able meaning. A temporal meaning for acnu is strongly sup- 
ported by the probable reading acunum VI nesimum in the 
Tabula Bantina (1. 31), which when compared with zicolom XXY 
nesimum (1. 17) can hardly be taken otherwise than as a tem- 
poral phrase. Unfortunately the context is lost, so that we get 
no help here for determining the measure of time. 'Month' would 
be suggested by VI, simply as a natural term to be mentioned 
in a law, but Umbrian menzne and antermenzaru and Sabine 
mesene show that the word for month corresponded with Latin 
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mensis, 'Day' is impoBsible for acunum because of zicolom 
in 1. 17. In no. 13 (C. 59; P. 62) occurs the dative of a name 
followed by aknn. CXII. Aknn has been thought to be some 
measure of land. Buck thinks we have to do with an epitaph 
and takes akun here (as elsewhere) in the sense of 'year.' The 
form, however, implies a genitive plural, and, if the inscription 
is an epitaph, we should expect the age of the deceased; cxii 
'years' is improbable in that case, though of course not out of the 
question ; cf . vixit ania CL V in CIL. VIII. i. 541. On the tablet 
of Agnone we twice have the sentence aasai purasial saahttLm 
teftLrtLm alttrel ptLterelpld akenel sakahlter; i. e., 'in ara 
igniaria sancta crematio in altero quoque akenei (?) sacrificetur.' 
On the one side of the tablet the phrase is followed byFiuusasials 
az htLrttLm sakarater 'Floralibus ad lucum sacratur;' on the 
other, by htirz DekmannitLls stalt 'lucus *Decumaniis stat.' 
"Corresponding to the Floralia mentioned in 1. 20," says Buck, 
p. 255, "we probably have in Dekm a nnitils of 1. 48 the name of a 
December festival like the Roman Consualia or Saturnalia. The 
phrase alttrel ptLterelpld akenel, in case akenel is 'year,' must 
mean 'in every other year.' Otherwise it is 'at each of the two fes- 
tivals,' referring to the Floralia and the Decumania." If this 
passage is to be used in determining the meaning of akenel, we 
must give to alttrel ptLterelpld its natural meaning; and that is, 
if alttrel has any force at all, not 'on each of two,' but 'on one 
of two,' or, in a series, 'on every other' (cf. irepijfiepo^). For 
ptLttirtispId without alter in its natural sense 'each of two' see 
the Cippus Abellanus. If akenel means 'sacrifice' or 'festival,' 
and there was an offering at each of the two festivals mentioned, 
alttrel seems to have no point. If akenel is 'year,' one wonders 
why there should be a special sacrifice only once in two years, 
when the grove is intended for two festivals, which, judging from 
their names, should be yearly. A further reason against connect- 
ing acnu and annus is, of course the kn for tn. But if 'day,' 
'month,' and 'year' be shut out, and yet the most natural mean- 
ing for acnu is a space of time, the only other unit of time that 
can reasonably be assumed for the ancients is a quarter of a 
year. The Arcadians counted by quarters, as we learn from 
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Pliny 7. 48, 49: annum — determinabant — alii quadripartiiis 
temporibvLSy sicut Arcades quorum anni trimestresfuere. * Aknos, 
a 'point/ might easily be nsed of the equinoctial and solstitial 
points {Jahrespunkt) , and hence pass into the meaning 'a 
quarter of a year.'* The meaning 'quarter' would suit admirably 
in the tablet of Agnone, because a sacrifice in every other quarter 
would give two sacrifices a year, one for the Floralia and one for 
the Decumania; and, if we may assume that the Floralia was in 
April as at Rome, and the Decumania, from its name, in Decem- 
ber, the- festivals would fall in the second and fourth; i. e., in alter- 
nate quarters. If we apply this meaning to the passage in the 
Tabula Bantina, we might conjecture that the missing words 
enacted that a man could not be elected praetor within a year and 
a half after he had been quaestor. This would correspond to 
the Roman rule for aedile, praetor, and consul, since two full 
years would elapse, except when a vacancy was to be filled. Fur- 
ther, if inscription no. 13 is an epitaph, akun. CXII would be a 
natural age for the deceased. Finally, for the Umbrian passage 
it may be contended that 'quarter' is more suitable than 'year;' 
for if p. means pound and 4 p. of grain corresponded at all in 
value to 15 vef of meat, a vef could at least be no greater than 
a pound; and fifteen pounds a year would have to be divided 
among the twelve pomperias of both Atiedian families, i. e., 
among one hundred and twenty men, making one-eighth of a 
pound per man. If acnu is a 'quarter' each man would get a 
half pound, a reasonable amount, at least for a single banquet. 
There is even a suggestion of the distribution of halves of a vef 
in the VII s of 1. 18. Umbrian seu-acni and per-acni are satis- 
factorily accounted for on this hypothesis, whether they be 
referred to *ak- in the sense of 'fine,' or to *akno- a 'quarter.' 

Since twelve months to a year have been assumed in the 
previous part of the paper, a counting by quarters could only be 
considered a survival of earlier customs. The argument of silence 
on the part of Pliny may of course be used against the suggestion 
that the Oscans and Umbrians ever counted in this way. *0n 
the assumption that they did, a point may be brought up in 
connection with sestentasiaru in III. 2. This has been inter- 
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preted, doubtfully, as 'bi-monthly.^ On this basis, if a quarter 
rather than a year were the unit, it would mean bi-weekly. In 
that case semenies, for which BUcheler and Conway give 'semen- 
stribus,^ might be 'semi-monthly^ rather than ' half-yearly,^ and the 
two pomperias of each gens (the ordinary division being into 
two families) may have each held office for half a month. The 
''Fisian pomperias which are before the Martian^^ (nos. 27, 28) 
might then be the pomperias of the last half of the month, 
and Conway's suggestion of the intercalary month be rendered 
unnecessary. That Fisius was the name of an ordinary month 
might be inferred from no. 21. But any connection of semenies 
with mensia is difficult in view of menzne and antermenzaru. 

UiriVEBSITT OF WlBOONSIN 



THE EXTENT OF STRABO'S TRAVEL IN GREECE 

By Chablbs Hbald Wbllbb 

The two writers to whom we are most indebted for our knowl- 
edge of the geography and topography of ancient Greece are 
Strabo and Pausanias ; the importance of our learning as much 
as possible of the extent of their travels and autopsy is, there- 
fore, obvious. Pausanias' personal acquaintance with the country 
has been proved by the excavations and researches of the last 
half -century. The question as to that of Strabo is still debatable. 

A few of the divergent opinions on the subject may properly 
be quoted, though, since one finds no thorough discussion of the 
evidence, a complete list need not be given. The earlier scholars 
(for example, Heeren, who is mentioned below) took more or less 
for granted the geographer's visitation of the places that he de- 
scribed; increasing doubt has been shown by later investigators. 
Leake says {Athens and the Demi of Attica I, p. 32): "As his 
account of the sea-coast is generally more accurate and detailed 
than that of the inland districts, we are tempted to believe that 
few parts of the interior were visited by him, but that his travels 
were principally performed by sea." Curtius remarks {Pelopon- 
nesos I, p. 120) : "Denn ausser Korinth .... wird man schwer- 
lich einen peloponnesischen Ort ausfindig machen, welchen er 
nachweislich aus eigener Anschauung beschrieben hat.'' But 
elsewhere he declares {ibid, II, p. 114, n. 75; cf. Zeitschr, f, d. 
Alterthumstoiss. X [1852], cols. 5 f., where his view is given with 
more detail): "Die folgende Beschreibung der Gemftlde (Str., 
p. 343 Cas. ) macht mir wahrscheinlich, dass Strabon selbst diese 
KHste (i. e., of Elis) bereiste und Olympia besuchte." Bursian 
{Oeographie von Ghriechenland) does not express explicitly his 
estimate of our author's testimony ; he sometimes mentions a lack 
of autopsy (as II, p. 258), but in general he seems to admit 
Strabo's personal knowledge (cf. ibtdf., p. 322: "Strabon fand 
zwischen den TrUmmem der Stadt noch ein Heiligthum des As- 
klepioe," etc.). SchrOter {De Strabonis itineribua^ as quoted by 
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Vogel, Philologus XLI (1882), p. 516) maintains: "vix credibile 
est Strabonem non plura visitasse Graeciae loca quam Corinthum 
et Athenas." Niese affirms {Rhein, Mus. N. F. XXXII [1877], 
p. 281 ; cf . Hermes XIII [1878], p. 43) : "Ans eigener Anschauung 
kennt Strabo in Hellas nor Eorinth,^^ his view being approved by 
Vogel (toe. cit). Bnnbury's view {History of Ancient Oeography 

II, p. 266, n. 9) is: "Athens, Megara and Corinth are the only 
points in continental Greece, which he can be proved to have 
actually visited. Groskord adds Argos, but I can see no evidence 
of thia" Falconer (Hamilton and Falconer Oeography of Strabo 

III, pp. xiv f.) states: '^ Athens, Corinth, Argos, and their neigh- 
bourhood, were the only parts of Greece our author saw. Heeren, 
indeed, maintains that he had seen the whole of it, . . . . but 
satisfactory proof of this is altogether wanting.^' Elsewhere (ibtd., 
p. viii) he adds Megara to his list. Tozer [History of Ancient 
Oeography, p. 241) says: "In Greece there is no clear proof that 
he stopped at any place except Corinth." Frazer remarks {Pau- 
sanias I, p. xci) : "In fact it is generally recognized that Strabo 
visited very few parts of Greece, perhaps none but Corinth ;" and 
he expresses passim the same view. 

In consideration of such varying opinions, it seems worth 
while to examine the subject anew, in order to discover, if pos- 
sible, evidence sufficient for the decision of the question. The 
material available — which is entirely "internal" — must be 
gleaned principally from books viii, ix, and x of Strabo's Oeo- 
graphica. These books form a somewhat independent section, 
for which our author's appellation would be the Helladicn, or the 
Helladic Oeography (p. 382). In this he treats of all the main- 
land of Greece except Epirus and of the adjacent islands (in- 
cluding Crete) of the Ionian and Aegean seas. 

In his introduction to this section Strabo gives a r6sum6 of the 
sources which he has found useful in its compilation (loc, cit): 

airoSiaa-ofjL€v vwl ra Xjoiwa rrj^ 'EAAaScic^^ ycwypai^uis, airep ^O/irjpo^ ftcv 
irpCjTo^f ^TTCira koI oAAot TrXctovs CTrpay/Aarcixravro, oi fJAv iSii^ Xifievas rj trtpC- 
ttXovs ri w€pi6Sov^ yrj^ tj tl tocovtov aXXo ciriypa^avrcs, ^i^ oTs koI to. *EAXa- 
Sixa w€pU\€T(Uf oi 8' €v rig KOivy r^s tOToptas ypa<frg x^P^^ diroSci^avrt^ rrjv 
rctfv i^TTCipoDv TOiroypa<f>iaVf KaBdirtp 1^(f>op6^ re liroirjfrt koI lioXvpio^' oXAoi 
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8' CIS Tov ^vcrucov roww ical rbv fWjBrfftarucov wpotriXalUv rtya rw roaovrttv, 
KoBdirtp IlofrciSoinos re luu *Iinrap;(os. 

This is a wide range of authorities, but Strabo^s execntion is 
more than equal to his promises. In 215 Teubner pages he 
quotes by name upward of sixty authors some 260 times. Many 
of these references are purely literary and have no bearing on 
our question. In other instances, notably from Ephorus (who 
is quoted by name some twenty-five times), extracts of several 
pages are made. Homer, Strabo's geographer par excellence^ is 
quoted by name some fifty times; as "the poet," "the catalogue," 
etc., much oftener. Still more frequent are TivA ^curiy, oi BeifMciv^ 
aWoi ifxjurivj cu^oXovdovvre^ r^ SeiPi, and the like, such references 
occurring, on the average, several times to the page. 

Niese has examined {Rhein, Miis. N. F. XXXII [1877], pp. 
267 £F., "Apollodors Commentar zum SchifFskataloge als Quelle 
Strabo^s") Strabo's dependence on Apollodorus^ commentary on 
the Catalogue of the ships, and summarizes his discussion with 
the remark {ibid,^ p. 281), "Das Facit der Rechnung ist, dass 
ApoUodor in den BUchem viii-x Strabo's nicht nur bedeutend 
benutzt ist, sondem die Hauptquelle genannt werden muss; und 
die Aufgabe, die uns noch tlbrig bleibt, ist nicht so sehr das 
ApoUodorische darin zu ermitteln, als das NichtapoUodorische 
auszuscheiden." This statement seems exaggerated; a detailed 
study of all our author's sources for the Helladica would prob- 
ably indicate, as already suggested, that Strabo may still have the 
credit of using most of his authorities at first hand (cf. pp. 339, 
422). But that ApoUodorus is much employed, is indisputable. 
Whole sections — notably the chapter on Thessaly — are little 
more than a commentary on the Catalogue, Strabo's chief concern 
being to verify and illustrate Homer: his interest, to determine 
whether this or that town was under the sway of Nestor or Mene- 
taus or Achilles, rather than to portray the condition of the country 
in his own day. This may be said fairly, notwithstanding such 
remarks of our author as (p. 337) : 

Xcyu) 8c ravra trvfipaXXiav rd re vvv kcu ra v<^' 'Ofii;pov Xcyo/uicva* .... 
Set 8^ rd T€ 6vTa Xcyciv koI ra tov woiTfrov irapariSivTaq ^^' ocrov wpotrifcu 
irpfxTtTKfmtlv (cf. Curtius Peloponnesoa I, pp. 119 f.). 
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The general plan of Strabo^s work is suggested by Ephoms 
(cf. Bnrsian Oeog, I, p. 3). Following this author he starts from 
Acamania, since (p. 334)*'E^fM)9 yihf ovu apx^v ehai t^ 'EXXa&>9 
rifv ^ Ajcapvavlav if>rjalv inro r&v kairepUov fjLep&v. Thence he pro- 
ceeds along the southern coast around Peloponnesus, and then 
through central and northern Greece ; for ovrto xal ^filv irpoarfKeiy 
he explains {loc. ctY.), okoXovOowti ry <f>va'€i r&v rdTrtov avfjkfiovXop 
iroieiadai rifv OaKaTTav (cf. Leake, quoted above). Occasionally 
he deviates from this mode of procedure, only to recall himself as 
soon as possible; so, for example, p. 391: ravra^ ovp Bid^ifjLev 
iva\a\^fi6vT^ irdXiv inro rrj^ ir^apaXCa^ cuf>* fjawep hireKhroyi^v. 

In each successive state which he reaches in his narrative he 
branches o£F to follow the order indicated by Homer. An ex- 
tended list of passages which show this method might be given ; 
a few will suffice: 

p. 877: k&i^ 8e Xcycoficv irc/M twv .... toitcdv Iv nf Karakoyi^. — p. 408: 
T<p fr[oi7jTig ^oAovAnWcs. — p. 411: 6 Sk imrpyfi ^^c($$ Tois Kohrxus BJvrpiy- 
(Tiv ridrfTi. — ibid. : i(^ Sk KopctfKCtav KaroXcya. — p. 416: oc ra ircpl rwv v€Stv 
<rvyypa^vre9, 0I9 oKokovSovfuy, 

For his time Strabo was undoubtedly an extensive traveler. 
Indeed, he boasts of the wide area covered by his visits, and of 
his consequent fitness to write a geographical treatise (pp. 117 f.). 
The most satisfactory outline of his itinerary is that of Niese in 
his "Beitrftge zur Biographic Strabo's" {Hermes XIII [1878], 
pp. 83 flF.). A sketch of this survey may be convenient. Bom 
in Amasia in Pontus (pp. 547 flf., 561), he naturally traveled first 
in Asia Minor. We find him in Cappadocian Comana (p. 535), 
then follow him through the "Cilician Gates *' into Cilicia (p. 536). 
Farther west he visited Hierapolis (p. 630), Nysa (p. 650), 
Ephesus (p. 641), and perhaps Magnesia (p. 648). In the 
Aegean he saw Chios (p. 645), perhaps Cos (p. 657), surely 
GyaruB (p. 485), as we shall see below. Corinth (pp. 377, 379) 
and Brundisium (p. 282) were visited on the way to Bome (pp. 
234 flf. ; 282 flf.; cf. p. 381). Niese thinks that he wrote at Rome, 
but this is not certain (cf. SchrOter Bemerkungen zu Strabo, 
Leipzig, 1887). He lived a long time at Alexandria (p. 101), 
visited Heliopolis (p. 806), the Sphinxes at Memphis (p. 807), 
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the Labyrinth (pp. 810 f.), the statnes of Memnon (p. 816), 
Philae (p. 818), and went up the Nile to Syene (p. 118). Cyrene 
he saw only from the sea (p. 837). In Italy he visited also Pnteoli 
(p. 793) and Baiae and Naples (pp. 242 £F.). Popxdonia in 
Etmria (p. 223; cf. p. 117) was the most northern and western 
spot that he saw. 

Niese confines his list too closely to places that Strabo actually 
tells us he has seen (cf. Vogel loc. ctY.), but the catalogue proba- 
bly can not be greatly lengthened. So far as we are informed, 
Strabo traveled, at least in Asia and Greece, during the earlier 
part of his life, perhaps before he conceived the plan of writing 
even his History, almost surely before he contemplated his 
Oeographj/y which was to be a sort of appendix to the former 
work. Indeed, the Geography seems to have been composed 
some forty years later than the general period of his travels, 
which, therefore, can scarcely have been made, as were those 
of Pausanias, in anticipation of such a production (cf. Niese, 
loc, cit). 

In 29 b. 0., as will appear from the following passage, Strabo 
anchored o£F the small island of Gyarus on his way to Corinth: 

VQ VvdfH^y he says (p. 485), jrpoaopiuxrBw tyvtav k<o/uov viro dAico»v aw- 
oucovfjL€vov' dwaCpovrts 8* ^Sc^ofictfa TrptfrPrrnp^ MMt «[>$ Yjolaupa wpoKextipi- 
fTfUyoy TW dXicoyv rem (^v 8* iv KopivOi^ Kaurap j8a3i([o»v iirl rov OpiafiPov rw 
*Ajcnwc6vy avfurXiwv Svf 2Xcye ir/909 rovs wSofAfyov^ ori TrpccrjScvoc ^rcpc kow^i- 
(Tfunf rov €^pov rcXoicv yap Bpaxfibus hcarav ircvn/Kovra koX ras itcarbv xaXnr^ 
SLv reXowres. 

Immediately thereafter Strabo visited Corinth, which he describes 
(p. 379) as vecMrl avoKfi^elarfi inro r&v 'PtofAaCotv, He does not 
tell us the duration of his stay, which, however, would seem to have 
been brief. He saw the city and climbed the Acrocorinthus — the 
usual procedure of the casual visitor of today. He describes the 
splendid view from the summit of the mountain and (p. 377) par- 
ticularly mentions seeing Cleonae, koI ^fiek airo rod ^ AxpoKopCvdov 
Karayirrewrafiev to Kriafia — doubtless his only view of that city, 
which was on the route that he describes from Argos. Since he 
says that Parnassus and Helicon were snow-capped (p. 379; cf. 
p. 410), we may gather that his visit was in the early spring. 
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From here he probably proceeded on his way to Rome, his next 
Btopping-place being Brundisium (p. 282). 

His description of Corinth is accurate and vivid, if not detailed, 
and has added much to our knowledge of the city. No other 
portion of the Helladica^ however, shows a positive trace of his 
personal examination of places that he mentions. He does not 
tell us directly of other visits, and his work contains no other 
description that could not have been made from the study of 
previous authors. 

General dependence on the writings of others is not, to be sure, 
a necessary indication of incompetence or of the lack of personal 
observation. Strabo himself in his description of Corinth men- 
tions as his sources Hieronymus, Eudoxus, teal aWoi, before he 
adds, Kal airrol Si elSofiev (p. 379). In a thoroughly scientific 
manner he verifies and supplements the statements of his author- 
ities. But when to an author's general literary dependence are 
added quotations from others concerning matters which an eye- 
witness must know personally, or when an author makes palpable 
blunders regarding things that a visitor must have seen, belief in 
his autopsy becomes doubtful. If such quotations and strange 
statements are frequent, doubt approaches certainty. 

In Pausanias' description of Greece, four times as long as 
Strabo' s, no instances of this sort, as Frazer remarks [Pans. I, 
p. Ixxxii) are "so clear as to amount to a proof of borrowing." 
In the Helladica of Strabo we find some fifty such cases. These 
must now be discussed, following in general in each class Strabo's 
order of treatment, which has been outlined above. 

In the course of his description of Elis, Strabo argues stoutly 
for the Triphyliac Pylus as the Pylus of Nestor. Certainly, if he 
had seen the place, he would know as to the appropriateness of 
Homer's epithet rffiadSei^, But he is driven to declare (p. 344), 
teal y^p TO afiad(i>Sr) top irorafiov ^ rrjp ^(opav elvai yjtevSo^ (f>aai, 
elsewhere (p. 336; cf. p. 344) deriving the epithet from the 
name of the contiguous river *'A/ia^o9 (cf. Bursian Oeog, II, 
p. 279, n. 1). In relation to the same region Strabo is about to 
discuss the question as to the portion of the country occupied by 
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the Caucones, and he remarks (p. 345): ^aal B^ivry AeTrpednSt 

In his narrative he has pursned the seacoast around to Laconia. 
On reaching Gytheum, where the traveler wonld disembark for 
Sparta, he says of the port (p. 363), fx^ V *^ ^aai^ro vawrradfAov 
6pviCT6vy a condition which we might expect even a casual visitor 
to have learned for himself. A few lines farther on Strabo remarks 
(p. 364), T&v S* v^^ ^Ofiiipov xaraXeyofiAHDv rifv iiiv M^aarfv ovBa/Aov 
S€iKwa'0a((l>aa'ij and then he adds, on the same authority, Mea-crcfay 
S' ov rPfi ;^G0pa9 eluai fjL^po^ [aXX^] r^ ^trdfynf^j KaOdirep koX to 
Aifivalovj implying that at least two of the four quarters or wards 
of Sparta (cf. Frazer Pans, III, p. 341) are beyond his personal 
knowledge. 

Nor is the familiar passage relating to the sources of the river 
Eridanus in Athens the product of Strabo^s own experience. Of 
these he declares (p. 397), eUrl fih vvv al irtfyal KaOapov koX irorifAov 
vSaro^^ £9 (fyaaiVj ifcro^ r&v ^oxdpov^ KaXovfidvoav irvX&v irXqalov 
Tov Av/ceioVf and the inference is clear that Strabo was not per- 
sonally acquainted with this portion of the city — though he men- 
tions the Lyceum (p. 396) as a point of interest in Athens. 

"They say" is apparently all that Strabo knows of the Euripus 
also: 

ircpi 8c Tfjs iraXippoia'9 tov Evpiirov roaovroy /jmvw ciireiv Ixavov, Zri iwrdKis 
fUTaPdXXitv <^a<rl koB* rjfUfiav cKoum/y kojl vucra* r^ 8' curtav Iv SXXkhs 
<rK€irrwv (p. 403; cf. pp. 10, 36, 56). 

That this was the current opinion is shown by Livy's words: 

et fretimi ipsum Euripi non septies die, sicut fama fert, temporibus 
statis reciprocat sed temere in modum venti (xxviii. 6). 

But Strabo probably took the statement directly from Ephorus 
(p. 400), together with the account of the bridge and of the exe- 
cution of Salganeus, Sv <f>aa'i avaipeOrjvcu .... {rrro tov vavdpxov 
Meyafidrov (p. 403). Likewise of Aegae in Euboea he says 
(p. 405) : fcarii Be rifv irapaKCav ravrqv [i. e., of Boeotia] xelaOai 
<f>aa'iv Alyii^ rcl^ iv Etv/SoCa . . . . j}i; S^ irore teal Tr6\i^, 

But more striking than the cases thus far mentioned is the 
fact that he has information of Delphi only at second hand. In 
beginning his description of the oracle he says (p. 419) : 
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^acri 8' f&EU TO ftavrdiO¥ Sarrpav koiXov Kark pdBavi ov fiaXa cvpurrofuir, 
hnL<^ipurOajL 8' li avrov «TCv/ia hSovfriMrrucoy, vwtpKturOai Sk rev oTOfuov 
TfuVoSa winffkov, i<^' or rrp^ Ilvtfuiy dmajSouVovoay Scxofton/F ro irvwfui dvo0c<nri- 
{civ ifi/uTpd T€ jcoi cK/Acrpa. 

Passing over the question as to the archaeological accuracy of 
such a description, StraWs complete borrowing is manifest. After 
this beginning we scarcely need to add his anachronistic account 
(p. 420) of the two eagles (Strabo, ''crows'^) upon the omphalos. 
Strabo says: Sedcwrai Bi teal 6fjL<l>aXo^ ti9 iv r^ va^ reraiviMfiAH)^ 
teal hr^ avT^ ai Svo elxSve^ rov fivdovj though ''we are expressly 
told that the golden eagles had been carried o£F in the Sacred 
War, that is, about three hundred years before Strabo's time^' 
(Frazer Paus. V, p. 315; and the ancient authorities there). 

In the instances thus far noted Strabo has quoted his sources 
only in general terms; we find also numerous places in which he 
mentions his authorities by name. Such is his method in speak- 
ing of the size of the chryselephantine statue in the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia (p. 354) : av4ypay^av B^ nve^ ret ijJrpa rov ^odpovj 
Kal KaWlfiaxo^ iv idfi/Stp rivi i^eiire. But an appeal to another's 
authority in such a matter is, perhaps, not strange, and this point, 
while of interest cumulatively, is not especially significcmt of itself. 

Only a degree more important is our author's quotation (p. 366) : 

v€pi Sk rrjs ff>v<r€<ai rtav roirotv koI tovtwv [i. 6., AoKiavuciav] koI rtav Mccr- 
frrp^uucSiv ravra fjAv diro3cicrcov ktyovro^ EvpiTriSov* rr/v yap AaKwvucrjv (ftrfciv 
l;(eii^ ** iroAvF fuv aporovy cicirovciv S' ov p^3iOv * koCXtj yap, opcai wipiSpOfjuo^, 
rpa\tia rt hwrtldfioko^rt iroXefuoi^f^^ rrp^ &€ Mcocn/vcox^v **KaAAucapirov ncarop- 
pvToy re fivpiouri mpao'i, neat ficnxrl neat iroifivaxo'tv cvfiorwrdrrfv ovr' cv trvtMltri 
;(et/AaTOs Sv<r)(€Cfi€poy, out* av rtdpCinroi^ iJXiov Ocpfirjv oyav." 

Strabo may be permitted to borrow a poetic description, but one 
more than suspects that he does so here because of his own lack 
of knowledge. The remainder of the page should also be taken 
into consideration, together with the mention of Tyrtaeus. 

For the location of Thyrea (cf. Frazer's Paus. Ill, p. 808; 
V, p. 605) Strabo makes use (p. 876) of Thucydides: 

0vpCGi9 ^^OfjLTjp<K pJkv ovK iivopaacvt oi S'^L\Aoi BpvXaxxTi' .... ttvai Sc 
^i^ai TO xiupiay tovto &ovKvBi^rf^ (ii. 27; iv. 56) iv tq Kwovptigi Kara rrp^ 
fuOoplav TTf^ 'Apyeuis teal rijs Aoxaivoc^. 
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If Bursian is correct {Oeog. II, p. 71), the city was never rebnilt 
after its destruction by the Athenians in 424 b. o., and Thucydides 
mentions its site for this reason. Pausanias does not describe it. 
Of Helice, the submerged city of Achaea, Strabo says (p. 384) : 

"Eparocrtfci^ Sk kcI avrdg iSuv ^nyn rbw r^woVf lau Tcin wofiOfims Xcyciy 
&i iv rf it6fHff 6p6o9 lan^u Uoo'CiSoiv ;(d[Aiccos, ^^X"^ imrica/iwcv Iw tq XN^ 
kIvSww <^€povra rocs Sucrvcvo'iv. 

The inference is clear that Strabo himself had not visited the site. 
In Arcadia he appeals again to the same author (p. 389) : 

XifivdCuyra wpo r$s iroXc«0$, KaraSveaOai 8' cTs rtmn ^Sfwvs ovs KaXiurOfu {^pc0/Mu 

Parapotamii in Phocis is described at some length by Strabo 
on the authority* of Theopompus (p. 424) : 

UcLpamrdfUjOi 8' dot kotoucul ris iwl r<p Kij^uro^ iSpvfiim/i .... ^ijcrft 
8^ 0coirofMro9 rav roww ravrw hi€)(w r^s itkv "Xjupwrna^ Z<rw rermpoKOimi 
ara&icvSf .... Kdirfiai 8' iwl r^ ifipoXxji r^s Ik "Botwrtas fis ^wKm hf 
Xo^ /icrputfS xnjnfX/f, k. r. X. 

But the site in reality was deserted before Strabo's time (Plut. 
Sulla 16), and Pausanias was able to say (x. 33.8) oire ivda r^? 

Of Halus in Thessaly Strabo declares (p. 433), ^ApT€/jLl8<opo^ 
Be rifv "AXoi/ iv tJ irapaXla rCOrfci — but probably no one woxdd 
venture to claim that Strabo saw any part of Thessaly. 

In yet another group of places Strabo's want of autopsy is 
evidenced by his apparent or confessed perplexity as to the 
interpretation of his authorities. This is sometimes shown by 
his confusion of tenses. Touching Lepreum he says (p. 344) : 

rov 8c Uvkov wp^ vorcv iarl ro Acirpciov. ^v Sk koX avrtf ^ ir6Xis vwkp 
lijs ^aXdmp iy rcnupajccvra <rra8ioc9. 

The case is identical in his description of Olympia (pp. 353 f.). 

lo-Ti S'iv ry UurdrA to lepov .... wpoKtirai, '8*e[\cro« .... t^ 
avirfo-iv Z<rqv icr/ticv IXajSc 8ca re rrfv travqyvpiv kcu, rov dySuva .... lie o- 
ap.T^Srj h^hc rov irXi^Oovs rSty diu^/uu£ro»v, Sir€p he jraxrtfi dvcri^ero *EUAi(8os, 
liv riv Ktu 6 ;(pvo'oi)$ tn^vpTJXaroi Zevs, .... vwijp^t to rav Acos ^<&&yor 
.... 8ciicvvvrai Sk koX ypaffml iroAAoi k. r. X. 
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A significant instance is (p. 350) : avrov S^ irov Koi 17 Olx^^ 
\la iarlv 17 rov Etvpvrov 17 vSv *Avhavla. 
Of Pisa Strabo asserts (p. 356) : 

r^ 8i iroXcy lhpvyJvq¥ ^^' v^ovs Seiicvvoixri fieraiv Svdv 6p6iv, 'Ootn/s kcu, 
*OXvfMroVf o/MMvvfiMv rois ^ 0crToAtl^. 

But after so definite a location, implying someone's recent 
antopsy, if not his own, he adds in the next words: 

TtiAs Sk iroXcy fiity ov8c/uuav ycyovcMu Uurdv ifmariv .... Kprpn/pf Sk /jlovov 
vpf vvF fcoXacrAu BZicrav, .... %ngiTi')(ppov Sk koXmv iroAiv rr/v \iApav Ilurav 

A less important example of such doubt is found in Strabo's 
mention of Sicyon (p. 382) : 

dripicurc h^avrrgv diro OaXirrrji Sa'C¥ cSjcoai crraSiocs (oi Sk S«i»$crca ^airiy) 
lire X64>w ipvfiifw ^rjfi.fiTfH09. 

But the next three examples of this sort make it impossible to 
suppose that Strabo visited the sites in question, and accordingly, 
may be quoted without comment: 

(p. 868) ra fikv Stf wpSnu t€v 'ApyoXucov (i. e., icdXirov) AcucavFCS ixpyai, ra 
Sk Aoiira *Apydoi' Iv ols iari r&v fikv Aau«ovwv ro A17X40V itpbv 'AiroXXoiFoc 
.... fcoi MiVflMi .... KOi 1} XifjLT^pa *Eiri8av/»os, a»s *A/»TCfuSa»/m ifyiynv. 
'A«t)XXo8<i)/»os 8c Kv&rjpwv vXtfa-ioy urropci ravnp. — (p. 456) furaiv 8c r$9 
*I^aici;9 icoi r^9 Kc^oAAi/i^uig 17 'Acrrepui vrfaiov . , , , rjv 6 pkv 2ici7^i09 fi^ 
ficrciv rocavn^ ouiv <^i;o'lv 6 irotTn/g .... 6 8c 'A7roXAo8ci)pos fi€vuv kuI vvv, 
iccu iroAx;(vtov Xcyci ^1^ avr^ *A AoAicoficvas. — (p. 460) *ApT€fu8<i)pos fuv [®^x] 
ovru) ircpi r^s circ XaAxi8os citc XoAxcas rot) opov^y ficraiv rov 'A;(€X<iK)v kcu 
TTJs nXcvpcavos i8pvcuv avn/v, *A7roXAd8a>po9 8c, ois irportpov cIttov, vircp r^? 
MoAvKpcuis KCU r^v XaAxi8a koX rov TafftuLaaov k. r. X. 

But still more important for our present purpose are Strabo's 
misstatements. Whether his comment on the stadium at Olym- 
pia is to be put under this category perhaps can not be deter- 
mined with certainty. He says (p. 353) : TrpoteeiTai S^aXao*: ay pie- 
\aUop, iv ^ TO aTciSiov, One may venture to express a doubt 
whether this is an accurate description of the conditions existing 
in Strabo's time, and not rather an inference drawn from the deri- 
vation of the word *'AXTt9 from a\ao^ (an original grove) and 
the knowledge that the wreath of wild olive was awarded as a 
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prize. Pindar {01. 3. 18; 8. 9; cf. CurtiuB, in Curtius and Adler 
Olympiaj Text I, p. 21) indeed speaks of the 0X0*09 at Olympia, 
but as Strabo himself elsewhere remarks (p. 412), ol Se iroiryral 
Koafiovinvj aXairj KaXovvre^ ri, Upk irdvra §chv ^ '^iXd. A similar 
comment is made by the scholiast on the first passage quoted 
from Pindar. By Strabo's time the Altis had received practically 
its final form, and one finds difficulty in seeing a place for the 
grove in front of the temple — for "temple" is what Strabo usu- 
ally means by l€p6v. Pausanias uses the word aXtro^ (v. 101) in 
a very general sense. The wreath was taken from a single sacred 
tree (Pans. v. 7. 7; 15. 3). 

However this may be, another passage seems to show conclu- 
sively that Strabo had not seen the precinct of Olympia. After 
speaking of the aid rendered Phidias by his nephew Panaenus 
in decorating the great statue, Strabo adds (p. 354), ScCtcwprmt 
Sk Kal ypa(l>al iroWai re koI OavfJLaoTal ire pi to iepov ixeivov 
Ipya, Unless the word irepi is used with astounding inaccuracy, 
Strabo^s ignorance of the true location is certain ; the paintings 
of Panaenus were surely in the temple, whether beneath or 
around the throne (Pans. v. 11. 5). We have already com- 
mented on Strabo's authority for the measurements of the great 
^avov and his confusion of tenses in his description of Olym- 
pia. His silence regarding the other temples and buildings is 
also significant. 

Another error is the statement (p. 359) : Koivif B^iarlv afjul>olv 
(i. e., Triphylia and Messenia) axpa. Elsewhere he says, pre- 
sumably correctly (p. 348): vwl fikv ovu r^ Tpit^vXCa tt/w rifv 
MeatTTfvCav opi6v iari to rfj^ N^a9 pevfia. The Neda empties into 
the sea through a plain; no promontory is near (Curtius Pelop. 
II, p. 130) — nor is any other considerable promontory along 
this coast. Platamodes (p. 348) is undoubtedly in Messenia. 

Strabo states of the Pamisus River in Messenia (p. 361) 
/jidyiaTO^ S^iarl trorafi&v r&v ivrb^ *Ia0fiov. It is, of course, mark- 
edly inferior in size to both the Alpheus and the Eurotas. 

He is also in error regarding the range of Taygetus (p. 363) : 

awaTrrov Kara rot irpoaapKTui fJi'^pij raig 'Apica&icais virci>peuu9, wrrt Kara' 
XtCrrttrBojL lura^v avXum, ica^' av 1} Mcocn/Fia <n3iv€)(rf^ i<m tq Awcwvueg, 
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The nearest approach tx) such a defile is the celebrated Langada 
Pass, bnt this is not sitnated so far north as the spot Strabo 
apparently has in mind, nor can it properly be described as an 
avXa)v icaG* hv ij MeatrrfvU k. t. X. (cf. Frazer Pans. Ill, p. 437). 

A difficult question to decide from the evidence submitted 
either by Strabo or Pausanias is with respect to the location of 
Scyllaeum promontory (p. 368). The present space will not per- 
mit a discussion of the point; enough to say is that Strabo is 
probably wrong (cf. Frazer Paus, III, p. 290: "It seems more 
likely that all three writers, Strabo, Pliny, and Pausanias^ were 
misinformed ''). The same may be said of the limits set by Strabo 
for the Hermionic Gulf (p. 369; cf. Frazer. Paiis. Ill, pp. 290 ff.). 

Strabo is again wrong in his view of the watering of ArgoIiB 
(p. 370). His maps showed him several rivers in this district, 
and he is, accordingly, impelled to emend Homer's iroXuS^y^iop 
*'A/»709 (A 171) to iro\i> S* ly^iov^Apyo^. He did not know that 
the rivers are, and doubtless were, usually dry, and Homer's 
epithet is apt (cf . Bursian Oeog. II, p. 40; Frazer Paus. Ill, p. 96). 

One may query, in passing, if, in his statement (p. 372), apyo^ 
Si Koi TO irehlov Xdyertu irapiu roTf; vetunipoK, irap^ 'OfAi^ptp B'* ovS* 
iira^j Strabo does not confuse the Argive plain with the apy6v 
plain in Arcadia (Paus. viii. 7. 1). 

In the case of Mycenae Strabo's inaccuracy is well known. 
His (p. 372) &0T€ vuv fiTfB^ tyfyo^evpCa-Kea-daiTfj^ 1AvKrfva(a)v inSXeco^ 
and his (p. 377) al piv ovv MvKtjpai vvv ovKir* elaiv correspond 
ill with the brief but accurate description of Pausanias, or with 
the remains as they still were before Schliemann's work began. 

In his description of Arcadia Strabo is least satisfactory. Know- 
ing that inhabitants from many towns had been brought by the 
advice of Epaminondas into Megalopolis, he assumes that (p. 388) 
Ti^v T€ ')(wpav oi yeapyqaavre^ iKXeXoiiraaiv. This can never have 
been completely true. So the hyperbolical remark of a comic 
poet {ibid,; cf. p. 788), iprjp,{a p^dKq 'orli/ ij ^eyoKq 7rrfXx9, 
Strabo takes as a statement of fact. But coins, remains, and at 
least one inscription testify to the existence of a more or less flour- 
ishing community in Megalopolis at the time of which Strabo 
writes. The theater was just undergoing extensive repairs (Frazer 
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Pans, IV, pp. 347, 352). Of the other Arcadian cities which our 
author says (p. 388), ^ oxtKir elcrlv fj /mIKi^ axn&v l^yv ^^vfrai 
Kol arjfjLeia, at least six (Caphyae, Clitor, Heraea, Mantinea, Or- 
chomenas, and Pheneos) are proven by coins to have been ''still 
inhabited and doing business long after the agreeable, but not too 
scrupulously accurate, geographer had been gathered to his 
fathers'' (Frazer Patis. I, p. xcii). In the case of Mantinea, as 
Frazer notes {loc. ctY.), Strabo's ignorance of true conditions is 
especially evident. Pausanias found these cities still flourishing. 

Our author's quotation from Eratosthenes regarding Pheneus 
has been mentioned. One may question, too, whether the state- 
ment (p. 389), Trepl ^eveip S' jfoTi koI to icakovfi€pop 2x1/709 v8»p, 
is not somewhat inaccurate. 

When he comes, in his discussion, to Piraeus, where the traveler 
must disembark for Athens, Strabo says (p. 395 f.; cf. p. 654): 

oi Sk woXXm irdXcfUK .... rw re Utipata crvyirraXav eZs o\iyi/v KarooccoF 
r^v irept rovs Xt/itva^ #cat rh itpov rav Acos T€v aumjpos, 

and then he mentions the paintings and colonnades of this sanc- 
tuary. But Pausanias was able, generations later, to name not only 
the temple of Zeus, but also (i. 1) the Long Colonnade, two mar- 
kets, the ship-sheds, sanctuaries of Artemis, Demeter, Athena, and 
Zeus, together with various altars and images ; and the evidence 
of coins, inscriptions, and ruins testifies to his correctness. Indeed, 
a well-known inscription ('E^. 'Apx*? 1884, cols. 165 fif. ; cf. Frazer 
Pau8, II, pp. 14f ; Judeich Topographic von Athen^ p. 97, n. 15) 
indicates that not even Pausanias named all the buildings left in 
Piraeus from ancient times. It is hard, therefore, to believe that 
Strabo saw the city at all — and if not Piraeus, not Athens. 

That the last inference is correct We have been led to think 
also from our author's remark on the Lyceum and the Diochares 
gate. To this we may now add his apparent blunder in the quo- 
tation or interpretation of a passage from the Asian Hegesias — a 
strange authority withal for Athenian topography! Hegesias is 
quoted as saying (p. 396): 

6pia rriv dxpoiroXiv kcu to irtpirnj^ rpimyiji Ikci^i frtf/utovt 6pS» rtfv ' EAcvcruu, 
Ktu r<uv itpStv yeyova ftvoTi/s* ^civo AcoNCopiOF, rovro 0i^^uif* k, r. X. 
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That is, in the midst of an enameration of Athenian places of 
note, Hegesias is made to speak of a deme seventeen miles away 
and not visible from any part of Athens. That this is Strabo's 
understanding of the passage is shown by his words a little farther 
on, ^^Xevalvd re elircbv iva r&v .... Bijfjuov k, t. X. (cf. Richards 
Class. Rev. X (1896), pp. 383 f.). With Uttle doubt, however, 
Hegesias meant — or should have meant; we have no evidence 
respecting his personal knowledge of Athens — the Eleusinium. 
The exact location of this precinct is not certain, but it was close 
to the Acropolis, and with the interpretation suggested, the pas- 
sage becomes more consistent. Of course, Strabo could not have 
meant to bring Eleusis into so close proximity with Athens, and 
the probability is that he was unacquainted with the Eleusinium. 
Again, the remark (p. 399), fiapfjuipov S'iort 7^9 re 'TfirjTrCa^i 
Kal T^ IlevrekiKrj^ KaWiara fidraWa irXtitrlov r^ ir6\j&o^^ may 
be due to the same misunderstanding of the true conditions. 
irXrialov is a relative term, and its interpretation is partly a matter 
of personal opinion; but while entirely applicable to Hymettus, 
which sometimes seems very near to Athens, the use of the term 
with reference to Pentelicus, appears a little strange. Further- 
more, we have an expression of Strabo^s in regard to the distance 
of Onchestus from Helicon — which is much less than the dis- 
tance of Athens from Pentelicus — that favors the view just 
expressed. The passage is as follows (p. 412) : 

ovTia Koi Tov*Oy)(rjaTOv KarGf/tvarai. [i. e., 'AAxaZo^J trpo^ rai? C(r;(aTtat5 rav 
*EAiica)vos avTov riOtC^' 6 8' iaTiv aTnaOtv iKava)9 tovtov tov opov^. 

As a matter of fact, the opinion of Alcaeus is not far from the 
truth. The site of Onchestus is on the summit of "a low ridge 
which connects the Sphinx Mountain {Phaga) with the roots of 
Helicon" (Frazer Pans. V, p. 139). 

Strabo' s description of other parts of Attica is also unsatis- 
factory. In his enumeration of the demes he makes at least two 
serious errors, irepl Bk ' Avd<f>\vaT6p iari, he says (p. 898), Kal 
TO Tlapelop Kal to t^? K.co\idBo<: *A<f>poB{Trj^ Upop. This means a 
distortion of twenty-five or thirty kilometers in the location either 
of Cape Colias or of Anaphlystus, as well as a mistake in the order 
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of mention (cf. Amer. Jour. Arch. VII [1903], p. 286). On the 
other Bide of Attica he names (p. 399) Myrrhinos between Halae 
Araphenides and Probalinthus. Instead of Myrrhinus he should 
have said Myrrhinutte (Frazer Pans. II, p. 413). Respecting 
the demes in central Attica he says (p. 399), roiK S* iv t§ fieath 
yaiif Si]fAov^ rrj^ *ATn/crj^ fjuucpov ehrelv Biit to irXtfOo^. Bat some 
of the largest and most important are thus omitted and one may 
fairly suspect that here ol tov9 irepiirXots .... iiriypdy^pr^ 
failed him, and he did not deem it worth while to investigate 
farther — as he seems to have done in the case of the Elean Samos 
(p. 347). Of the Cephissas he says (p. 400), x'^^I^PP^'^^ '^^ 
irXdovy Bipovi hi fi^oikai t€XAd9. Bat the Cephissas is never wholly 
dry ''even in the most scorching heat of summer '^ (Frazer Pans. 
II, p. 492; Plat. Sulla 16), and, as we have seen, Strabo was in 
Corinth in the spring. 

In his description of Boeotia Strabo speaks of the Melas River 
as (p. 407) piovra hi, tQ9 *AXta/}T/i»9; which is manifestly impos- 
sible, since it courses the opposite side of the Copaic plain. 
He uses better authorities when he declares (p. 415) that the 
Melas is between Orchomenus and Aspledon. Of the same 
stream Strabo declares (p. 407) that now fi^dvi,<rrai reX^; in 
reality the Melas ''is the only one which, after the lake has been 
drained, continues to flow across the whole width of the plain in a 
deep bed of its own" (Frazer Paus. V, p. 111). 

Strabo further declares (p. 410) : 

wvi 8c fJLOVTf (Thespia) owcicm/KC r<tfv BonaTuucSiv irdXca>v kou Tdvaypa* 
roiv S'aXA.oiv iptivia koi 6v6fw.ra XcXciirnu. 

In his own description of the individual towns he seems to forget 
this extravagant assertion, as will be seen, for example, in the 
following expressions: of Thebes (p. 403), ovSk KcofAtf^ a^io\6yov 
TVTTOP a-w^ovaii Qraea (p. 404) iarl rrfiro? 'fl/xi)7rou irXtjaiov; 
{ibid.) Mycalessus Keirat Bk irap^ oSov; {ibid.) ottov vvv iarl 
TO Upiov avTOv (Amphiaraus) ; {ibid.) Hyria r^ TavaypaCa<: vvv 
€<ttI\ {ibid.) Heleum iarl Kwfirj TavaypiKij; {ibid.) Anthedon 
irdki^ XifjJva exovaa; (p. 408) Scolus ia-rl Kd}fiT) 7779 HapcureoTrla^ ; 
(p. 411) Thisbe SUrfiai vvv X^yovraiy olKeirat Si fwephv tnrip 
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T^ OaXdmf^; [ibid.) Coronea €77^5 rod 'EXmccSmj? iariv; (p. 413) 
Acraephiom KeZrai h v^i\ (p. 414) Chaeronea iarXv ^Opxoftevov 
irXrialoVy .... Beixwrai SkKavravdara^; {ibid.) Lebadeaeo'r/v, 
S^ov .... fAavrelov tSpvraij .... Kurafiaivec S*ainii 6 XPV^'^'V' 
pia^6ii€Po^' Kelrai Bk k. t. X.; [ibid,) Leuctra iariv, .... helKvv- 
rai Si 6 T<hro9 oCto9 k. t. X. In part of these instances the author 
may be referring to the site in general without regard to present 
habitation. Yet in a few cases he specifies sites which he sup- 
poses to be deserted, as, Harma (p. 404), Kwfirj I/917/A09; Isob 
(p. 405), IxvT) 7rrfX€(»9; Haliartus (p. 411), vvv oifKin iarl; On- 
chestos (p. 412), yjnXik and Upov koI airo yftikdv. 

On the whole, there is probably much error in Strabo's views 
on the desolation of Boeotian towns. Pausanias found most of 
the towns which Strabo names more or less inhabited. In the 
hundred and fifty years between the times of the two men some 
towns may li^ave sprung up again, but this is not to be expected 
to any considerable extent. Furthermore, we have ample evi- 
dence as to the existence of cities which Strabo thinks deserted. 
On the authority of the Pseudo-Dicaearchus, in a work written 
not long before Strabo's day, we learn of flourishing settlements 
at Oropus, Tanagra, Plataea, Thebes, and Anthedon — probably 
also at Coronea, Onchestus, and Haliartus (MtlUer Frag, Hist, 
Oraec. II, pp. 254 ff. ; Fuhr Dicaearchi Frag., pp. 140 fif.; cf. 
Frazer Paus. I, pp. xliii ff. ) . Again in the case of Haliartus, where, 
in addition to his general statement (see above), Strabo specifically 
declares (p. 411) injv ovKiri iari^ we have inscriptional evidence 
to the contrary (Frazer Paus. V, p. 166). Of the grove of On- 
chestus, which Strabo says was bare in his time, Pausanias declares 
(ix. 26. 5): hr ifiov Be pcuk re koX ayaXfia IloaeiS&vo^ iXei'jreTO 
'07J^i;ot/oi; koI to aX/ro? 8 St) zeal ''Ofirjpo^ eir'Qveae. Frazer sug- 
gests {Paus. I, p. xciii) that the trees might have sprung up again 
between the times of Strabo and Pausanias. But in view of 
Strabo's many mistakes, we may reasonably suppose him in error 
here also (cf. also Plut. Sulla, passim). 

In regard to Phocis the situation is similar — the treatment of 
Delphi has been discussed. Strabo's description, in the first 
place, omits several important cities, which were flourishing in 
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in Pausanias' time and probably earlier. Of these are Tithorea, 
a small but growing town in Sulla's day (Pint. Sulla 15) and 
able to set up a statue to Nerva in 98 A. d. (Prazer Pans. V, 
p. 405) ; Amphiclea (ibid., pp. 420 ff.) ; and Stiris, shown by an 
inscription to have been prosperous as late as the first half of the 
second century b. o. (ibu2., pp. 446 ff.). 

Strabo gives Medeum (p. 410) a location inconsistent with that 
of Pausanias and with the known union between this town and 
Stiris (Frazer Patis. V, p. 453). Crisa is located on the coast 
(pp. 416, 418) between Cirrha and Anticyra, instead of near 
Chryso on the mountain-side (Frazer Patis. V, pp. 459 ff.). 
Abae (p. 423) is placed not far from Medeum, Ambrysus, Phary- 
gium, and sites on the Bay of Aspra SpUia^ while, in fact, it 
is far across the state near the boundary of Locris — and all these 
places are set near Ascra, which is farther away than Abae. Ela- 
tea is supposed (p. 418) iiruceiaOai tok arevok xal rov ^oima 
ravrrfp l%€ty r^ elafioXi^ r^9 €k rifv ^onKCha koX rifv BotmrCaPj 
while it really lies at the head of a narrow glen on the edge of a 
large plain and not in the pass at all (Frazer Paus. V, p. 428) . The 
discrepancy between Strabo's statement (p. 418; cf. pp. 407,424) 
that this city is iraaSw fjLeyi(rTTi r&v ivravBa irJk^^v^ and that of 
Pausanias (x. 34. 1), /leyiaTtf irttketov iart r&v aXXtov fxerd ye roi^ 
AeX^ov?, must be noted. As Frazer remarks {loc. cit): ''The 
relative sizes of the two cities may have altered between the time 
of Strabo and the time of Pausanias.'' The fact that Strabo 
agrees with such writers as Harpocration, Suidas, and Stephanus 
Byzantius is of little moment. 

Quite as important as the quotations and errors that have been 
discussed is the fact that Strabo's entire description of Greece 
lacks the the touch of the first-hand observer. Paucity of detail 
and dryness of expression betray everywhere the lack of personal 
knowledge, in marked contrast with the account of Pausanias and 
with Strabo's own narrative of places that he had visited, as, for 
example, Rome and Egypt. This might be illustrated by numer- 
ous comparisons, but one will suffice — the parallel accounts of 
Pausanias and Strabo touching the oracle of Trophonius at 
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Lebadea. The picture of the former (portrayed in three Tenbner 
pages, ix, chap. 39) is most vivid. The story of the preliminary 
sacrifices, the baths, the anointings, the draughts of holy water, 
the difficult descent on one's back through the opening, and one's 
memorable feelings when within the cavern, makes almost need- 
less the remarks with which he closes, ypdilno Be ovk iucovrjv^ aXKh 
eripow T€ iSa}v Kal avro^ r^ Tpo^vltp 'XpffO'dii^vo^. With this 
compare the meager account of Strabo (p. 414) : 

\tPaZfWL S' ifrrCvj owov Aios Tpo^Hoinoy fjuivruov iSpvnu, ;(iurfuxT09 vro- 
FO/AOv KaTafianriv txw, KaTafiaivu S'avroc 6 xpfifTTqpwXioiifyfK. 

And to heighten the contrast one may read Strabo^s excellent de- 
scription of the Plutonium at Hierapolis in Phrygia (pp. 629 f.), 
a natural phenomenon somewhat comparable with the Lebadean 
oracle. 

Tozer remarks (^History of Ancient Geography, p. 241) in 
this connection that "the fulness of detail with which he has de- 
lineated that town [Corinth] contrasts strangely with his notices 
of the rest of the country .'' Even a casual reading ofthe Helladicci 
will show this to be true. Strabo's complete narrative of Corinth 
mentions a number of interesting sites and fills six Teubner pages. 
Argos is treated in as many lines. The topography of Athens 
requires less than a page — most of this borrowed from Hegesias 
and Polemo. Megara is hardly more than mentioned. A single 
line suffices for Sparta. The inference is evident. 

The conclusion to which we are led by the facts here outlined 
has already been stated, and corresponds with the theory of Niese. 
Strabo's HelUidica is essentially literary in plan and in execu- 
tion. No claim for the author's personal observation is made by 
him, except in the case of Corinth, and the evidence indicates 
that Corinth is the only site that he visited. The bearing of this 
conclusion on our use of Strabo's unsupported testimony in 
archaeological and topothetical investigation is sufficiently obvious. 

Iowa City, Iowa 



THE SYNTAX OF THE IMPERFECT INDICATIVE 

IN EARLY LATIN 

Bx Abthub Lbblib Whkblxb 

In his Studien und Kritiken zur lateiniachen Syntax^ I. Teil, 
Mainz, 1904, Dr. Heinrich Blase has devoted considerable space to 
my article, "The Imperfect Indicative in Early Latin" (American 
Journal of Philology XXIV [1903], pp. 163 fif.). Since Blase 
professes to present the substance of my article, except to the 
'relatively few' German scholars who have access to the American 
periodical, and since he makes a number of errors in mere citation 
and statement, it becomes necessary for me in self-defense to make 
some corrections.' But apart from these errors of detail, which 
will be pointed out at the proper places. Blase disagrees with some 
of the more important conclusions of my paper and it is with the 
purpose of elucidating these views in the light of his criticism and 
contributing something more, if possible, to a better understanding 
of the problem that I offer the present discussion. 

The functions of the imperfect indicative in early Latin may 
be summarized as follows: 

I. The Progressive* or True Imperfect, comprising several 
types or varieties: 

A. Simple Progressive. 

1. dicebaf = "he was saying." 

^That such correctioiiB are justifiable is proved by the fact that R. Wimmerer, who 
knows my article only through Blase^s presentation, reproduces several of Blase's in- 
correct statements. I respret the unavoidable delay in the publication of this paper 
the less because it has enabled me to use Wimmerer's article, **Zum Indikativ im 
Hauptsfttze irrealen Bedingungsperioden," Wiener Studien XXVII (1906, publ. Feb. 10, 
1906), pp. 260 £F. The first four pages of his article are devoted to a general discussion 
of Blase*s critique of my views. 

s In this paper technical terms will be used as follows : progressive = Gterman vor 
9ieh gehendes (less exactly /ortechretfondes) ; continuative or durati ve = u^d^rencies; 
nature or kind of action=.A/efiorMarf ; shifted = ver9ehobenes; deecriptive=«chiM«rYuies; 
reminiscent = erzdhlendeB (see p. 365) ; relation (relative, etc.)= Beziehung^ etc. Other 
terms are, it is hoped, intelligible or will be defined as they occur. 

[Czt^ssicJii Philoloot 1 Ootober, 1906] 357 
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The nature of the action may be either 'progressive' or con- 
tinaative (durative). The time is past, but the period covered by 
the action of the tense may vary with the circumstances described 
from an instantaneous point to any required length. The time 
is contemporaneous with, usually more extensive than, the time 
of some other act or state expressed or implied. When the tense- 
action is continuative and extends into the immediate past or, 
by inference, the present of the speaker, I would distinguish a 
sub-class: 

a) The Imperfect of the Immediate Past: 
dtce6a<="he was saying" or "he's been saying." 
The action may or may not be interrupted by something in the 
context. If interrupted, it ends sharply and we may term the 
tense the ''interrupted" type of this immediate past. 

2. The Descriptive Imperfect (better, the imperfect used in 
description). 

dtce6a/ = "he was saying" (in English often rendered by 
"said"). 

This is in its purest form a simple progressive imperfect 
employed in the vivid presentation of past actions or states. 

3. The Reminiscent Imperfect (better, the imperfect used in 
reminiscence). 

dicc6a/ = *'he was saying" (as I remember, or as you will 
remember). 

In this usage the imperfect is a simple progressive implying 
an appeal to the recollection of the speaker or hearer. 

B. Customary Past Type. 

dicebat = ^^he used to say, would say, was in the habit of 
saying, etc." 

The nature of the action is the same as in A except that with 
the aid of the context there is an implication that the act or state 
recurred on more than one (usually many) occasions. These 
recurrences are usually at some considerable distance in the past 
and contrasted with the present, but cases of the immediate past 
usage (Ala)) with customary coloring occur. 

1 Hoffmann Zeitpartikeln^, p. 186, characterizes excellently this feature of the Im- 
perfect: *^die actio infecta, pendens, die Handlung in der Phase ihres Vollzu|res, ein 
Geschehenes im Verlaufe seines Geschehens, ein Vergangenes Sein noch w&hrend 
seines Bestehens.** 
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C. The Frequentative or Iterative Type. 

dicebat=^^he kept saying'' (at intervals very close together). 
This type is like B, except that it has no customary element and 
the repetitions refer to one situation within comparatively narrow 
limits of time. 

The link connecting all these varieties with one another is the 
progressive function.' 

II. The Aoristic Imperfect. 

atba< = *'he said'' (equivalent to dixU^ aoristic perfect). 

The time is still past, but the progressive force is lost. , . 

III. The Shifted Imperfect. 
debebat=^^he ought" (now). 

The time is shifted to the present and the progressive force is 
very much weakened, in some cases wholly lost, because of the 
auxiliary character of the verbs involved. 

For a more detailed treatment of the foregoing classes (except 
the imperfect in reminiscence) I must refer to Am. Jour. Phil, 
XXIV, pp. 163 ff. In what follows I shall select certain points 
for discussion by way of elucidation and supplement to what was 
said there. 

THB IMPBBFBOT OF THB IMMEDIATB PAST 

The simplest progressive usage is well enough understood, 
but the usage termed by me the imperfect of the immediate past 
or interrupted imperfect' calls for some remarks. As a type of 
this imperfect in its interrupted form cf. Plautus Cos. 178: nam 
ego ibam ad te. — et hercle ego istuc ad te. Here the action is con- 
ceived as continuing until interrupted by the meeting of the speak- 
ers. The fact of the interruption does not, of course, inhere in the 
tense but is inferred from the context. Indeed, the interruption 
may not occur at all, as will be seen by comparing the second type, 
e. g.. Stick. 328 f. : ego quid me velles viaeham. nam mequidem 
harum miserebat. Here visebam is interrupted like ibam above, 

iThe nature of the action seems to me the most distinct! ve feature of the tenses. 
In this I diifer radically from Cauer, who considers contemporaneousness the essential 
feature of the imperfect, cf . Orammatica militans. 1908, pp. 98, 94, against Methner, 
whose UfUenuchungen zur lat. Tempus- und Moduslehre^ Berlin, 1901, 1 have not seen. 

SR. Wimmerer Wien. Stud,^ 1906, p. 262, Anm. 2, calls attention to the fact that 
this imperfect of the immediate past in its interrupted form is still common in Italian. 
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but the action of miserebat is conceived as continuing not only up 
to the immediate past, but into and in the present of the speaker. 
But again this continuance in the present is not inherent in the 
tense ; it is inferred from the context. The nature of the action 
is in both these types still progressive, or more exactly, continaa- 
tive, but temporally stress is laid on that period of time immediately 
preceding or even extending into the present.* 

In this usage the Romans possessed a soihewhat inexact sub- 
stitute for the English progressive perfect definite, e. g., mequidem 
. . . . harumi»t8ere6af = (practically) "I've been pitying," a form 
which, like the Latin, may be used in the proper context to indi- 
cate that the pity still continues in the present.' On the other 
hand, the English "I was pitying,'^ superficially a more exact 
rendering, does not so clearly indicate this continuance in the 
present, though "I was going to your house, etc.'' is an exact 
rendering of Cos. 178. 

Blase himself has collected some exactly similar cases,* of which 

he says: 

Das Imperf. wird gelegentlich auch von Zustanden gebraucht die 
zwar in der Gbgenwart des Redenden noch fortdauem aber nur mit Bezie- 
hung auf die Vergangenheit genannt worden: Plant. As. 392 quid quae- 
ritas? Demaenetum tH>Ze5am .... Das Wollen dauert fort, aber hier ist 
es nur in Beziehung auf die in Gedanken vorschwebende vorausgehende 
Zeit bis zur Ankunf t vor dam Hause gebraucht. 

^ Blase {Kritik^ p. 6) misrepresents my statement concerning this usage. He cites 
from my paper Stick, 328, apparently as given by me in illustration of both the pro- 
gressive use in its simplest form and of this immediate past usage, although it was used 
as an illustration of the immediate past usage only. Again he quotes me as believing 
that in the immediate past usage the action takes place within exactly defined limits 
("genau bestimmten Grftnzen "). Here is a twofold error. My statement {Am. Jour, 
Phil. XXIV, p. 168) is "fairly definite limits'' and refers to the simple progressive 
usage, not to the immediate past usage. Blase's critique confuses the twt> usages. 

2 There are traces of a tendency on the part of the Romans to express these shades 
of thought with greater exactness, e. g., by the combination of a present participle 
with the copula, Plautus Capt, 926: quae adhuc te carens dum hie fui sustentabam. 
Here carens .... fui is exactly equivalent to the English "I've been lacking," 
whereas sustentabam is inexactly equivalent to "I've been supporting." But Latin 
did not develop such expressions as carens .... fui into real tenses, and remained 
content with the less exact imperfect, cf . also iam diu, etc., with the present. See Am. 
Jour. Phil. XXIV, p. 185, and Blase Hist. Syntax, p. 266. A complete collection of 
such cases would be interesting. I would add here Amph. 132 : cupiens est, Rud. 943 : 
sum indigens, and cf . the verse-close ut tu sis sciens {Poen. 1038), etc. 

^Hist. Syntax III, 1908, Tempora und Modi, p. 148, Anm. This book had not 
reached me when my article in Am, Jour. Phil. XXIV was written. 
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With the first part of this statement I fully agree, but is it true 
that in As. 395 the imperfect is used ''nur mit Beziehung auf die 
Vergangenheit, etc." ? If, as Blase says, "das WoUen dauert fort," 
then we are forced to say that the imperfect is used not merely 
with reference to the past, but with reference to the present.^ The 
speaker really has in mind both past and present, and uses the 
imperfect to express this double temporal sense, the action con- 
tinuing from the past into the present, because at the moment of 
speaking the past is somewhat more prominent. The tense is, 
therefore, as explained above, only an approximate expression of 
the thought. Had the present been more prominent, other ele- 
ments being equal, some expression like tarn diu volo would have 
been employed. 

Blase asserts [Kritik, p. 6) that my statement that the speaker 
has in mind both beginning and end of the action is not capable 
of proof. It is true, I think, that the speaker has usually no 
definite point in mind at which the action began. He simply 
indicates the action as beginning somewhere in the past and con- 
tinuing in the present. But in the very numerous '* interrupted" 
cases he has in mind a sharply defined end of the action.' Blase's 
criticism seems justified, then, only with reference to those cases 
of which Stick. 328, .... harum miserebat is a type. 

But Blase classifies cases of this usage under no less than three 
different heads in his Tempora und Modi. In addition to the 
case cited above. As. 392 volebam^ which he interprets, as I have 
tried to show, almost correctly, he cites (p. 146) Trin. 400: sed 

iQf. also the use of nunc^ etc., with some of the cases: Plautos Merc. 884; qao 
nunc ibast Und. 197, Ter. Andr. 667 f. : tarn censebam, 

SR.Wimmerer Wien. Stud., 1905, p. 262, says: ''Sohalteich .... die Konsta- 
tierunsf eines,'* imperfect of the immediate past or the interrupted imperfect, **ftlr 
einen glQcklichen Gedanken,^' though he would not make a special type of this use. It 
seems to me so common (about 200 cases) as to deserve the degree of special notice 
which I have given it {Am. Jour. Phil. XXIV, pp. 168 f .). He adds in a note : " Hier 
tut Blase m. E. Wheeler einigermassen unrecht, wenn er deesen Behauptung, dass der 
Sprecher in diesen F&llen Anfang imd Ende der Handlung Qberschaue, unerweislich 
nennt. Wheeler kann dies mit Recht behaupten, wenn es sich um einen Gedanken 
handelt, der einen beherrschte bis zu dem Augenblick, wo man ihn konstatiert,*' 
pointing out also that Blase would be justified only in criticizing the form of my ex- 
pression so far as I wished to apply it to the cursive ** Aktionsart" (i. e., those cases 
where there is no interruption?). 
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aperiantur aedes, quo ibam^ as "erzfthlendes" (p. 148), Merc. 885: 
quo nunc ibas as "sogenannt. Conatus." The function of the 
tense is essentially the same in all these cases, the only variant 
being the presence or absence of interruption which is inferred in 
all cases from the context. 

Since Blase classifies so many of these cases under the head of 
the conative imperfect, a consideration of that usage seems here 
in place. 

A "conative" imperfect ought to mean an imperfect which 
expresses attempted action, but since there is no trace, at least in 
early Latin (cf. Am, Jour. Phil. XXIV, pp. 179, 180), of such 
a function, the term is a bad one.' Why then retain it, as Blase 
does, for those imperfects which express "den wAhrenden, aber 
nicht zu Ende, geftxhrten Handlung?^^ These imperfects are 
chiefly of the type which I have termed "interrupted," where the 
context implies it, or imperfects of the "immediate past," where 
there is no interruption.* In neither case is there anything more 
than a simple variation of the progressive (here more exactly 
continuative) imperfect. 

But most of Blase^s cases are not even of this idiomatic inter- 
rupted or immediate past variety. They are simple progressives 
in contexts which imply that the action was interrupted* or not 

ii6am occurs often in thia use: True. 921, Cos. 178, 694, Merc. 886, Tri. 400, etc. ; 
cf . Am. Jour. Phil. XXIV, pp. 168-70. 

* Blase Syntax^ p. 148, recognizes the inexactness of the term by his expression, 
**sogenannten Conatus." In Greek its unfitness is well expressed by Mutzbauer 
(cited by Blase Kritik^ p. 10, and Delbrtick, Vergl. Syntax II, p. 306): "Ungenau 
werden solche Imperfekta conatus bezeichnet, von einem Versuch liegt in der Form 
nichts'* {Orundlagen der griech. Tempuslehre^ p. 45) ; cf. now Wimmerer Wien. Stud., 
1906, p. 264 : '*In der Form \iegt allerdings von einem Versuche nichts." 

'Wimmerer Wien. Stud.^ 1906, pp. 263, 264, remarks that he does not see why Blase 
appears to think that there is a difference between his conception of the imperfect 
de conatu and mine. Blase says {Kritik^ p. 11), after defining these imperfecta as 
above : " Die hier vertretene Anschauung scheint mehr auf die Imperfekta zu passen, 
die Wheeler,'' the interrupted imperfect "nennt." This is the case, so far as Blase 
confines his citations to instances of the interrupted type. There is, then, no essential 
difference in our interpretation of the function of the tense in these cases. Blase 
clings, apparently against his will, to the old terminology to which everybody seems 
to object, whereas I would group these cases under a new term which seems to me 
more exact. But Blase does not, as it seems to me, group together all the cases that 
belong together. 

^I use interrupted here not of what has been termed the "interrupted" usage, 
whose distinctive feature lies in the fact that the time is in the immediate past, but as 
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completed: Men. 564 pallam ad phrygionem deferebat (Peniculns 
simply depicts Menaechmus as he had last seen him; cf. 469: 
pallam ad phrygionem fert) ; Cic. Sulla 49 consulatns vobis 
pariebatur (just like all the other imperfects in the passage — 
progressive of the descriptive variety); id. Milo 9: interfectus 
ab eo est, cui vim afferebat (simple progressive, the interruption 
being expressed by interfectus est) ; id. Ligar. 24: veniebatis in 
Africam (progressive, the interruption being implied in prohibits 
five lines below) ; Caesar B. O. v. 9. 6: ipsi ex silvis rari propug- 
nabant nostrosque intra munitiones ingredi prohibebant (but 
prohibebant is exactly like propugnabant — both were interrupted 
by the act expressed by ceperunt in the next sentence, and note 
the verb-meaning); Sallust Jug. 27. 1: atrocitatem facti lenie- 
bant, at ni, etc. (prbgressive = they were in the act of mitigating, 
but, etc.); ibid. 29. 3 redimebat (progressive); Livy xxi. 17. 7: 
mittebatur (progressive); Florus 1. 10. 1: nam Porsenna .... 
aderat et Tarquinios manu reducebat. hunc reppulit (progressive 
in description — that the act did not succeed is shown by reppulit) ; 
Curtius vi 7. 11 : alias .... effeminatum et muliebrieter timi- 
dum appellans, nunc ingentia promittens .... versabat animo 
tanto facinore procul abhorrentem (again graphic description: 
there is here nothing in the immediate context to show that an 
effect was or was not produced. In fact versare animum does 
not mean necessarily to su^cceed in turning one^s mind, but merely 
to work on one^s mind; cf. Livy i. 58. 3: Tarquinius .... ver^ 
sare muliebrem animum in omnes partes, where versare sums up 
the preceding infinitives, but no effect is produced. So in Cur- 
tius, loc. cit, versabat has the same kind of action as is indicated 
by the participles appellans .... promittens, which are summed 
up in versabat)\ Ammianus xvi. 12. 29: his et similibus notos 
pariter et ignotos ad faciendum fortiter accendebat (again graphic 
description, cf. ibid. xvi. 32: his exhortationibus adiuvabat). 

referrin^f to interruptioiia in the more distant past. Wliere the interruption belongs 
to the immediate past I have so indicated in the following criticism. 

1 Surely the hearer in such a case as this would not have connected even the idea 
of ** nicht zu Ende geftlhrten Handlung" with veniebatis uniii he heard prohtbiHy 1. e., 
the interruption belongs purely to the context and not the immediate context at that. 
This is true of many other so-called conative imperfects. 
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Vergil Aen. L 31: arcebat longe Latio, cf. errabant (graphic 
deecription = what Juno ''was doing" at the time, and only the 
outcome of the story proves that she did not succeed). Ibid. 
239: hoc equidem occasum Troiae tristisque ruinas solabar, fatis 
contraria fata rependens; nunc eadem fortuna viros .... inse- 
quitur (immediate past with customary coloring, cf. contrast in 
nunc=^l have been in the habit of comforting .... but now, 
etc. This is one of the transitional cases between the pure custo- 
mary part and the pure immediate past; cf. Am, Jour. Phil, 
XXIV, p. 186, where Plautus, Rud, 1123: dudum dimidiam 
pelebas partem, immo nunc peto; Men, 729: at mihi negabas 
dudum surripuisse te, nunc ea^n^em ante oculos, attines, are 
cited. In both of these passages, though there is no customary 
coloring, there is the same contrast between continuance in the 
past and the present as in Vergil loc. cit Blase would probably 
term both of the Plautus passages ''erzShlende^'). Tacitus Ann, 
i, 6. 3 trudebantur in paludem ni Caesar, etc. (a very common 
form of graphic description in Tacitus = the soldiers were being 
crowded into .... but (m) . . . . i. e., the effect was partly 
produced, but was prevented, cf. Sallust Jug, 27. 1 above). 

In all these cases, then, I can see no essential alteration in the 
function of the tense. The idea **der nicht zu Ende geftihrten 
Handlung" is derived in each case wholly from the context and 
there is no reason for making a special category of imperfects 
which happen to occur in contexts of this kind. Moreover, the 
meaning of the verb has often been overlooked, e. g., prohibebant 
(Caesar B. G, loc. cit.) may easily, with but slight aid from the 
context, express "die nicht zu Ende geftlhrte Handlung;" cf. 
redimebat, mittebatur, uersabai, etc. 

Whether the idea of real attempted action ever became con- 
nected functionally with the imperfect remains to be investigated. 
Certainly this did not occur in early Latin, and I doubt whether 
it ever occurred. Among the cases cited by Blase are two which 
more closely approximate this idea than any others. These are 
Sallust Jug. 29. 3 : sed Jugurtha primo tantummodo belli moram 
redimebat, existumans sese aliquid interim Romae pretio aut gratia 
eflFecturum ; postea vero qiiam, etc. ; cf. Florus i. 10. 1 : reducebat. 
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It is hard for us to feel the progressive force as the more promi- 
nent in such cases. We regard as more important the attempt 
which is implied in the context, but the Romans preferred to rep- 
resent the act graphically as in progress, leaving the idea that it 
was not successful to be inferred. When a Soman wished clearly 
to express attempt (real conatvs)^ he chose a clear conative 
expression,^ e. g., conari with infinitive. 

THB IMPBBFBGT IN DE80BIPTI0N AND BBMINISOENOB' 

In strict accuracy we ought not to speak of a "descriptive" 
imperfect, but of the progressive imperfect in description. The 
term "descriptive" imperfect would be justified only in case we 
could distinguish from the simple progressives those cases in which 
the tense is used purely for graphic presentation of actions which 
might more naturally have been indicated by the perfect. Such 
a distinction may often be drawn, especially after the development 
of a consciously artistic style, but the separation would be worth 
little since the progressive function is equally characteristic of 
both. The tense was chosen for graphic purposes because its pro- 
gressive function made it the most vivid of the past tenses. 

The chief difference between Blase's treatment here and my 
own will become evident from a consideration of his definition 
{Hist. Syntax^ p. 147): 

Aber seiner Hauptverwendung nach ist das Imperf. im latein. ein 
Tempus der Schilderung geworden welches einmal im Nebensatz seine 
Stelle hat zur Bezeichnung von Zustanden und Handlimgen, die w&hrend 
anderer genannter Zustanden und Handlungen dauerten, und dann im 
Hauptsatz bei Schilderungen von Zustanden, Sitten, Oebrauchen, welche 
in Beziehung stehen zu irgead einer vorher oder nachher genannten 
praeteritalen Handlung. 

^This whole question needs investigation. All the forms of expression of real 
conatus should be collected and compared with the tenses as has been done for ** cus- 
tom ^^ by Miss E. M. Perldns The Expression of Customary Past Action or StcUe in 
Early Latin, Bryn Mawr dissertation, 19(H. 

'** Reminiscence, reminiscent" are here proposed as equiralents for the German 
**Erz&hlimg, erzfthlendes, etc.," since the English ** narrative," whether noun or 
adjective, does not, as may the German *' Erz&hlimg," etc., imply an appeal to the 
memory or recollection. Blase points out {Kritik, p. 12) that I misunderstood the 
Latin equivalents narratio, etc., as employed by Bodenbusch (De tsmporum usu 
Plautino, Strassburg, 1888) who thus translates this peculiar German ** Ersfthlung " 
into Latin. My error may seem pardonable imder the circumstances. 
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This elevates the descriptive power of the imperfect to a higher 
position than seems to me justified, unless one defines all cases 
having the progressive function as descriptive which Blase evi- 
dently does not do, for he makes separate categories of the 
'^erzAhlendes'' (reminiscent) function and, as has been seen, of 
the conative,' in all of which he recognizes the nature of the action 
as progressive. 

Again it is to be noted that he speaks of the 'description of 
customs,' etc., L e., he does not regard the use of the imperfect to 
indicate customary action as important enough even for a sub- 
class, although he makes at least varieties of the reminiscent and 
conative uses. I shall take up this point more fully below,' merely 
remarking here that the cases usually termed customary are fully 
as peculiar as those termed by Blase conative and far more 
numerous, at least in early Latin. 

I would, then, understand as an imperfect used in description 
one which is used in a descriptive passage to present any act or 
state vividly to the hearer or reader. What Blase's conception is, 
I can not discover. He appears to make a distinction {Kritik, 
p. 7) between "Erzahluug"' (= here "narrative"?) and"Schilde- 
rung" ( = description), e. g, in Plautus Bacch. 258-307, Capt. 
497-515, Terence Andr, 48ff., 74-102 — passages which I had 
cited as descriptive,* he sees "reine Erzfthlung, keine Schilde- 
rung." On the other hand, in Terence Phorm. 60-135, which I 
had also cited, he sees "eine Erzahlung mit einzelnen Situations- 
malereien." Without quibbling over our characterization of the 

1 ''Conative" is used in this passage merely as representing Blase's classification. 

'With regard to Blase^s peculiar distinction between imperfects in dependent and 
independent clauses I would remark that in the study of probably two or three thousand 
cases of the tense I have never been able to see any essential diflference in function due 
to the presence of a case in a dependent clause, cf. Am. Jour. Phil. XXIV, p. 166, n. 1. 
And certainly customs, etc. ( " Sitten, Gebrauchen " ) may be described in a subordinate 
clause as well as in an independent clause. 

8 If " Erzahlung " is here used by Blase in its technical sense as explained on p. 366, 
note, my objections are strengthened, for there is certainly no special "appeal to 
recollection'' in the imperfects of these passages. One might as well say that the 
descriptive present* and infinitives (so-called historical) in the Bacchid^s passage, 
etc., are diflferent from the same usages in, say, Livy, because here the speaker is 
supposed to be telling of personal experiences, which is chronologically impossible in 
Livy's case. 

* Some of the imi)erfecte are primarily customary. 
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passages in question let us consider the main point, so far as it 
can be discerned in Blase's discussion} that there is to him some 
difference between the imperfects in the first group of passages 
and those in the Phorm. 60-135. With his characterization of 
the latter passage I agree, and I had classified the imperfects in 
it as imperfects used in description (^'Situationsmalereien")/ 
But what is the difference in the effect of imperfects in this pas- 
sage and those in the Bcwchides or those, to take a typical passage 
from Blase's Tempora und Modi, in Caesar Bell. civ. L 62. 3 ? 
I give the essential parts of the three passages: 

Phorm. 80 ff.: hie Phaedria oontinuo quandam nactus est puellulam* 
.... hanc amare coepit . . . . ea aerviebat lenoni .... neque quod 
daretur quicquam .... restabat aliud nil nisi oculos pasoere, .... nos 
otiosi operam dabamus^ .... in quo diacebat ludo exadvorsum ilieo 
tonstrina erat quaedam, etc. 

Bdcch. 279 ff.: dum circumspecto, atque ego lembun oonspioor .... 
is erat communis cum hospite et praedonibus .... is ... . nostrae 
navi insidias dabat. oooepi ego opservare .... interea nostra navis 
solvitur .... homines remigio sequi, navem extemplo statuimus .... 

Caesar Bell. civ. i. 62. 3 (in which Blase expressly characterizes nun- 
tiabatur, etc., reperiebat as " schildemde," cf . Syntax III, p. 147): Caesar 
.... hue iam reduxerat rem, ut equites, etsi difficultate, .... fiebat, 
possent tamen .... flumen transire, pedites vero ad transeundum 
impediuntur. sed tamen eodem fere tempore pons in Hibero prope 
effectus nuntiabatur, etc. 

To me there is no difference between the imperfects in the 
passages of the Phormio and Bellum civile, on the one hand, and 
those of the Bacchides, Captivi, and Andria on the other. All 
seem to me to be progressive imperfects in description, some are 
also customary (see the collection) and have been classified 
under that head as the more important element. Is it not better 
to separate such cases as Phorm. 87 operam ddbamus, 90 sole- ^ 
bamus from the progressive-descriptive types than to group all 
together,' as is done by Blase?* 

^This term refers to the imperfects, I suppose, though Blase does not specify 
exactly what he means. 

s Primarily customary. 

> Blase apparently takes a similar view of the frequentatiTe imperfect; cf. KriWe, 
p. 7 and see below. 

4 In his KriUk^ p. 7 Blase attempts to refute my assertion that the words of Quad- 
rigarius are not exactly given by Gellius ix. U by pointing to the words of Qellius : ea ree 
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The usage termed by Blase '^erzfihlendes,'' for which I have 
proposed in English the term '^reminiscent," seems to me to be 
closely related to the so-called descriptive imperfect. Blase not 
only considers this an important variety {Syn. Ill, pp. 145—47), 
bat is inclined to regard it as perhaps an original function.' 
According to his definition {Syn., loc. cit after Delbrtlck) the 
imperfect is thus used '^wenn der Sprechende etwas aus seiner 
persOnlichen Erinnerung mitteilt oder an die persOnliche Erinne- 
rung des Angeredeten appelliert." Both the descriptive and 
reminiscent uses, therefore, result from the use of the progressive 
function to represent a past act vividly. The reminiscent effect 
is due to the fact that in this usage the past acts are restricted to 
those which concern the personal experience of the speaker or 
hearer ; it is a more intimate usage. As clear cases I cite from 
Blase 's list: Cicero Rep. iii. 43; ergo ubi tyrannus est, ibi non 
vitiosam, ut heri dicebam, sed ut nunc ratio cogit, dicendum est 
plane nuUam esse rem publicam. Here Cicero clearly indicates 
that he is repeating the substance of his own words of the day 
before = "as I was saying yesterday, let me remind you."* So 
Catullus 30. 7: eheu quid faciant, die, homines, cuive habecint 
fidem y certo tute iubebas animam tradere, inique, me .... 
idem nunc retrahis te, etc., where the poet reminds his friend ( ?) 
of the latter' 8 advice. In both cases the progressive force is 
clear, and, as Blase says, the tenses stand in no clear temporal 
relation to any preterite in their context. Now since the peculiar 

.... sic pro/ecto est in librisannali bus memorata. But prof ecfo re f era to the content^ 
not to the exact wards of the passage in the libH annates. And when OelliuB gives a 
word-for-word citation, he introduces it by more definite language, cf . ix. 13. 6 verba 
Q. Claudii .... adscripsi. In ix. 11 he is almost certainly paraphrasing, cf. ?iaut 
quisquam e^t nobilium scriptorum^ and in libris annalihus. This is the opinion of 
Hertz, who prints this passage in ordinary type. The name of Quadrigarius is not 
given, but Gellius was probably taking the substance of the account from him. I 
have excluded this passage from the certain remains of early Latin. 

^Kritik. p. 15: '* War die vorliterarische Periode des Lateinischen Ahnlich der des 
Alt-Indischen (vgl. DelbrQck, p. 272) und des Alt-Griechischen (Brugmann Gr, Gr.\ 
§ 639. 2), so haben wir in den Resten des erzahlianden Gcbrauchs ebenfalls eine uralte 
Verwendung zu sehen ;" cf. pp. 49 f . 

2The English imperfect is employed in the same way, e. g., *'The facts are as fol- 
lows, as I was saying yesterday," or in vulgar expressions like "Wam't I tellin' ye?" 
Usually the time is defined by some adverb as by Iieri in Cicero. Notice, too, the 
contrast between past and present as expressed in both passages by nunc. 
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appeal to recollection is the distinguiBhing feature of this remi- 
niscent imperfect, it would seem proper to confine the usage to 
those cases in which such an appeal is clear. Without discussing 
doubtful cases I content myself with indicating those found in 
Blase's lists which seem to me clearly not reminiscent Plautus 
Tri. 400: sed aperiuntur aedes quo ibam^ (an immediate past of 
the interrupted type). In the same category I would place 
Cicero Att. i. 10. 2: quod ego etsi mea sponte ante fcunebam, eo 
nunc tamen et agam studiosius et contendam — except that here 
the action of fadebam is not interrupted, but is continued in the 
present, cf. cigam et contendam. Other immediate pasts are Ovid 
FcLsti L 50: qui iam fastus erit, mane nefastus erat\ ibid, 718: 
si qua parum Romam terra timebatn amet; ibid. ii. 79: quem 
modo caelatum stellis Delphina videbas, is fugiet yisus nocte 
sequente tuos (notice modo) ; ibid. 147: en etiam si quis Borean 
horrere solebat^ gaudeat; a zephyris mollior aura venit. Varro 
i?. r. iii. 2. 14: libertus eius, qui apparuit Varroni et me absente 
patrono accipiebat^ in annos singulos plus quinquagena milia e 
villa capere dicebat. Here accipiebat seems simply progressive 
and (also against Blase) contemporaneous with vidi just above. 
dicebat is difficult and may, as Blase says, be reminiscent ; cf . the 
exact details given by the speaker ; or did the phrase in annos 
singulos influence the choice of the tense ? So in Cic. Off. i. 
108 : era/ in L. Crasso, . . . . multuslepos . . . . ; 109: sunt his 
alii multi multum dispares .... qui nihil ex occulto, nihil de 
insidiis agendum putant . . . . ut SuUam et M. Crassum vide- 
bamus, the imperfect seems to be progressive used in description. 
In Ovid Fast. viii. 331: et pecus antiquus dicebat *Agonio' 
sermo, the imperfect seems to be customary; cf. antiquus and 
Paulus s. V. Agonium: Agonium dies appellabatur quo rex 
hostiam immolabat; hostiam enim antiqui agoniam vocabant. 

But however much the interpretation of single cases may vary, 
this is clear: the progressive force is discernible in all these cases. 
It would be better, therefore, to content ourselves with this and 
not to discover an additional appeal to recollection, unless such 
force is perfectly clear, since the real imperfect function is not 
altered whether the reminiscent force be present or absent. 

lOf. p. 369. 
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One more remark needs to be made concerning the remini- 
scent imperfect. This cat^ory has served as a convenient catch- 
all for many cases of the imperfect which are difficult to classify 
and especially for those in which it is difficult or impossible to 
discern any progressive force, many of which I have classified as 
aoristic. To classify these last cases as reminiscent is doubly 
wrong; first, because it usually involves a petitio principii, L e., 
an effort to discover imperfect function because the form is 
imperfect; secondly, because the reminiscent coloring is con- 
nected only with instances in which the imperfect (progressive) 
function is clear. The shadowy appeal to memory does not exist 
as a separate function.' 

THE IMPEBFECT OP CUSTOMABY PAST ACTION 

It has already been pointed out that Blase would not elevate 
this variety of the progressive imperfect to the dignity of a sub- 
class. The' tense, however, occurs so often in the expression of 
custom, habit, method, etc., that it seems to me worthy of sepa- 
ration from other varieties of the progressive. In early Latin 
I have counted about 450 instances in which the customary 
coloring seems tome the most prominent element (see the table). 

Blase {Kritiky P- 9) ^^^ objected to my statement [Am, Jour. 
Phil. XXIV, p. 176) that verbs whose meaning implies repe- 
tition (yocito) or even custom [soleo) are especially well adapted 
to the expression of the customary past function. He gives no 
reason with regard to the first group, vociio, etc., where the mean- 
ing is connected with the form. With regard to soleo^ etc., he 
says only that the reciprocal influence of verb-meaning and tense- 
function appears "nicht nachweisbar, da doch der Verfasser 
selbst ihr seltenes Vorkommen im Imperfekt nattlrlich findet, 
weil sie in jedem Tempus der Vergangenheit 'the customary 
past function' ausdrtlcken." There appears here to be some mis- 
understanding on Blase 's part and perhaps my statement was too 
brief. I did not mean by reciprocal influence of verb-meaning 
and tense-function that the tense borrows anything, as Blase 
seems to understand me, from the meaning of the verb, but that 
when a verb whose meaning implies repetition or custom occurs 

J See p. 378 for further remarks. 
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in the imperfect tense, the expression of custom becomes especially 
clear. The meaning of the verb and the function of the tense 
are mutually helpful to the expression of the thought.' Verbs 
like appellOy vocOyVodto^ dico (="name") imply not merely a 
single act of naming, but usually many acts at intervals." There 
are numerous instances of such verbs in the imperfect (see the 
collection) and nothing seems to me to be clearer than that these 
verbs are especially well adapted to the expression of custom — 
past, present, or future. If we compare Varro, jB. r. i. 17. 2: 
iique quos obaeratos nostri vocitarunt with id. L, L. v. 162: ubi 
cenabant, cenaculum vocitabant, etc., we see that in the first case 
the tense merely states, while the verb-meaning, together with 
the context, gives the idea of custom or habit; in the second 
{vocitabant) the verb-meaning is reinforced by the imperfect 
tense — both aid in the expression of custom. This does not mean 
that a Roman more often used the imperfect tense of such verbs 
when he wished to express custom, but that when the imperfect 
was used, a clearer expression of customary past action resulted.' 
As to soleo, consuescOj etc., the same principle holds, for cus- 
tom and repetition are inseparably connected; but since these 
verbs imply by their meaning the very function (custom) in 
question, it is clear that the imperfect tense would occur more 
rarely. When, however, the imperfect was used, there was, just 
as in vodtOy etc., a more emphatic expression of the customary 
idea; cf. Phorm, 90: Tonstrina erat quaedam: hie solehamus 

fere plerumque eam opperiri Here tense, verb, and particles 

all lend their aid to the expression of the idea of custom or habit. 
The same idea woidd have been expressed less clearly by hie fere 
plerumque opperiehamur, or by hie fere plerumque soliti sumus 
oppeririy or by hie opperiebamur. In the last form only does the 

lOf. Trans. Am, Philolog, Ass, XXX (1899), p. 19, where I first expressed this 
view. That verbs like soleo ** dominate the tense** {ibid.) I no longer believe; they 
aid the tense, but it is impossible to say whether the tense or the verb-meaning is 
more influential in the total effect. Of. also Morris, Principles and Methods in 
Syntax, 1901, p. 72. 

sif the intervals are very close together without the implication of custom, I 
would classify as frequentative ; see below. 

^Am. Jour. Phil. XXIV, p. 177, n. 3, and the dissertation of Miss Perkins cited 
above, p. 365. 
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tense-form become entirely diaseyered from the influence of verb- 
meaning and accompanying particles, and even here context is 
operative.' 

THE IMPEBFBGT OF FBBQUENTATFVB OB FTEBATnTB ACTION 

The progressive function inherent in all true imperfects renders 
the tense well fitted to express repetition in the past. The repeated 
acts may naturally occur at wider or narrower intervals, as the case 
may require. All expressions of custom, for example, involve an 
idea of repetition, but it is only to cases of the imperfect which indi- 
cate an act as repeated insistently, usually at intervals very close 
together, that I would give the title "frequentative*' or "iterative," 
i. e., imperfects in which this element of repetition becomes more 
prominent than any other. It seems to me that the existence of 
a few such cases in early Latin is not fanciful. In Plautus' 
Captivij line 917 : aulas .... omnis confregit nisi quae modiales 
erant: cocum percontabatur, possentne seriae fervescere,' a single 
situation is described wherein the parasite repeatedly and insist- 
ently asked, kept asking, whether, etc. There is something more 
than mere progressive force, on the one hand, and there is no 
idea of habit or custom, on the other. The primary element of 
the tense is here repetition. When, therefore, Blase sees in As. 
207 ff . repetition, he is right, for repetition in a general way is 
present in all cases of the customary imperfect; but he is wrong 
in viewing repetition as the more important element. The more 
important element seems to me custom and in accordance with 
this we ought to classify these cases as customary.' 

1 In a review of Miss Perkins' dissertation Woch.f. kl. Phil.j 1904, cols. 1277-SO, 
Blase has since admitted the truth of my assertion with regard to the influence of 
verb-meaning: *'I>ie Verba Ibedeutung ist massgebend z. B. bei alien Verben, die 
*nennen,' *benennen/ bezeichnen, wie appellare dicere vocare, denn der Name 
ent«teht durch ein gewohnheitem&ssiges Nennen. Damit ist der Orund gegeben (by 
Miss Perkins) fflr eine Behauptung, die ich .... bei Wheeler bezweifelt habe." 

2 Blase (Kritik^ p. 10) misses among my cases i?tui. 540, which was nevertheless 
cited, but escaped him because by a misprint the imjKjrfect was not italicized. On the 
same page he cites ten passages and says that I **hier flberall gewohnheitsmfissige 
Handlungen erkenne." This is very inaccurate, unless ''hier" refers to the last two 
passages. As. 207 tf., Bacch. 424 — the only two of the list which I have classified as 
customary. My classification of the other eight passages may be seen by referring to 
the collection at the end of this paper. 

•^ Blase (Kritik^ pp. 9, 10) seems to imply that I have said that the frequentative 
imperfect is commoner in later Latin. I have nowhere said this and my statement. 
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the aobistio impebfbot 

ExoesBive deference to the principle that a difference of form 
implies a difference of meaning and the well-known tendency of 
investigators to abhor an exception are chiefly responsible for the 
unwillingness of some scholars to admit that the imperfect occurs 
in Latin with no progressive force, i. e., as an aorist. While I 
can not pretend to criticize this method as applied to Sanskrit and 
Greek by DelbrQck/ it seems to me that there are reasons against 
its application, in the same degree at least, to Latin. The situa- 
tion in early Latin differs essentially from that in Sanskrit and in 
Greek. In the first place there is no 'great mass'' of oases of the 
imperfect in which real progressive force is not discernible, and 
the cases (about sixty) are restricted almost entirely to two verbs, 
aibam and eram. This seems to indicate that the phenomenon 
arose on Latin ground alone and has its explanation in some 
peculiarity of the few verbs concerned. Again the greater wealth 
of tenses in Sanskrit and Greek would, lead us a priori to expect 

Am, Jour. Phil, XXIV, pp. 186, 187, " Latin seems .... to have been unwilling to 
take that step,'* implies the opposite belief. When I added (ibid., p. 187), '' If the fre- 
quentatlTe imperfect in early Latin is still in its infancy, etc.,** it was naturally not 
implied that it ever passed out of its infancy ! The facts in later Latin are not known 
because they are not collected. Wimmerer naturally repeats from Blase*8 KritOe both 
these errors ( Wien. Stud,, 1906, p. 263). He, too, is of the opinion that it is of no ad- 
vantage to separate so-called iterative imperfects from those of customary nature: 
*^ wenn doch in jedem Falle erst auf Grund des gewfthlten Tempus aus dem Zusam- 
menhange erkannt wird, dass es sich um eine Gtewohnheit handelt.** To this it must 
be answered, first, that it is by no means always, and often not at all, on the basis of 
the tense that we recognize the presence of customary action. Such action may be 
expressed in many ways, the tense being but one element ; and, secondly, if the cases 
interpreted by me as frequentative are really essentially different from any other 
variety of the progressive, then they should be classified separately, at least until it can 
be proved that they belong elsewhere. 

1 It will suiBce to quote two of Delbrflck's statements. He says of the Greek tenses : 
*' Man muss sich eben mit der Erwftgung begntlgen, dass es elnem SchriftsteUer bald 
gut schien, zu konstatieren, bald zu erz&hlen, ohne dass wir uns seine Motive immer 
klar machen kOnnten** (Vergl. 8yn, II, p. 304, cf. pp. 302, 308). A saner method is 
evinced ibid,, p. 304 : '^ Den Unterschied zwischen Perfekt und Imperfekt (of Sanskrit) 
in den einzelnen Stellen nachzuweisen, sind wir nicht mehr im Stande.** This is at least 
safe agnosticism, biding its time until the lost distinctions shall be foimd. Blase is 
in entire agreement even as regards Latin with the first statement of DelbrOck, cf . 
KHtik, p. 12. 

>Delbrack (ibid., p. 304, of Greek): **Aber .... bleibt doch auch eine grosse 
Menge von Stellen Obrig, bei denen wir einen Grund ftlr die Wahl des Tempus nicht 
ausfindig machen k6nnen.'* 
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in those languages a larger number of instances in which it is 
hard to differentiate similar tenses, whereas the much narrower 
tense-system of Latin exhibits a tendency to merge the functions 
of similar tenses, cf. the perfect in -v- with the reduplicated per- 
fect and the formally aoristic perfect in -«-. In accordance with 
this preliterary development we should expect indications of the 
same tendency in the literary period. The aoristic imperfect is, 
I believe, an illustration of this tendency, resulting from the 
merging of the functions of imperfect and preterite (aorist) in 
certain verbs. The restricted range of the phenomenon and its 
probable explanation (see below) would make it unlikely that we 
are here dealing with a survival of an Indo-European confusion. 

As illustrations of the aoristic usage I will cite: Plautus Poen. 
1069: nam mihi sobrina Ampsigura tua mater fuit (cf. fecit 1071), 
pater tuos is erat f rater patruelis mens. Here there seems to be 
no difference between erat and fuit. Ibid. 900: et ille qui eas 
vendebat dixit se furtivas vendere: iugenuos Carthagine aibcd 
esse, where aibat and dixit seem to be equivalent. For other cases 
see the collection. 

It is quite possible that others may be able to detect true im- 
perfect force in some of the cases which I have classified as aoristic. 
Blase, though not quite certain of his own classification, has con- 
vinced me that I may have been wrong with regard to Varro i?. r. 
ii. 4. 11: in Hispania ulteriore in Lusitania .... sus cum esset 
occisus, Atilius Hispaniensis minime mendax .... dicebat .... 
L. Volumnio senatori missam esse offulam cum duobus costis, 
etc. There are so many exact details here that we suspect 
Scrofa of reminiscing. So possibly Varro ibid, iii. 17. 4 dice- 
bat.^ But though perhaps a dozen* cases might be taken from the 
total of those which seem to me aoristic, enough remain to establish 
this category on a firm basis. 

The exact process by which the progressive function became 
lost can not, of course, be proved. I have suggested [Am. Jour. 
Phil. XXIV, pp. 188, 189) that it is a weakening due to the constant 

1 Blase is quite right (Kritik, p. 11) in classifying As. 208 aibas as customary. I 
neglected to exclude this from four cases cited from Rodenbusch. It was classified on 
my own slips as customary. 

^I have indicated in the collection those which seem to me questionable. 
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use of certain verbs in ever-recurring similar contexts, until 
in the case of aibam the originally graphic ' force was used out of 
the form and aibam became a mere tag to indicate an indirect 
discourse.' With eram the vagueness of the verb-meaning and 
the frequency of its occurrence side by side with fui were the 
chief influences. In contexts where there are many other imper- 
fects all of a definite time, these usually colorless verbs naturally 
take the prevailing color' of the context; cf. As. 208 aibas. 

In his "Tempora und Modi** {Syn. Ill, p. 145) Blase expresses 
his belief that an aoristic imperfect as accepted by Luebbert and 
J. Schneider has been proven not to exist by E. Hoffmann [ZeiU 
partikeln^j pp. 181 ff . ) . But neither Luebbert nor Schneider seems 
absolutely to have believed in an aoristic usage.^ Luebbert says 
{Quom, pp. 156 ff.) that in Men. 1145 and 1136 ff. we find aoris- 
tic perfect and the imperfect, etc. "promiscue gebraucht da der 
Unterschied zwischen beiden gering war." "Gering" indicates 
that there was to him some difference, even though it was slight. 
Schneider's statements are not consistent. In his De temporum 
apud priacos scriptorea latinos usu quaestixmes selectae, Glatz, 
1888, pp. 14 ff., he says correctly that in many cases no difference 
can be seen between aibai and dixit, and that *'aibat aoristi 
munere fungi," but he adds that the imperfect represents an act 
as "infectam ideoque aliter intellegendam acsi perfectam." Hoff- 
mann's supposed refutation is very weak. In the first place he 

1 If originaUy reminiBoent, the explanation is the same ; for the reminiscent usage 
is due to the speaker^s effort to represent a past act graphicaUy. 

sCf. Am. Jour. Phil. XXIV, p. 188, where it is stated that the indirect discourse is 
always present or implied (rarely) with aibam. Occasionally the object is represented 
by a pronoun. Bacch. 982: quid ait?, Capt, 676: ira vosmet aiebatis itaque, etc. 

'Cf. Blase (Kritik^ p. 11): **wo aibam mitten z¥rischen Imperfekta der wieder- 
holten Oder gewohnheitsmAssiffen Handlung steht und unmOglich anders gef asst werden 
kann.'* 

4 But cf. O. Seyffert in Bursian's Jahresb. LXIII, p. 32: '* Das Imperf. flndet sich. 
bekanntlich bei den Scenikem mehrf ach in einem so geringen Bedeutungsunterschiede 
▼om Perf . und bisweilen unmittelbar neben demselben, dass man ohne wesentliche 
inderung des Sinnes und oft auch unbeschadet des Metrums (Rud. 643, Capt. 717) das 
eine Tempus fOr das andere einsetzen kann. Es zeigt sich dies beeonders bei den verba 
dicendi; das Imperf. Ton aio vertritt ja geradezu das fehlende Perfect;'* cf. ibid. 
LXXX, p. 336, where Seyffert repeats the statement that aibat^ e. g., Pb. 1083, represents 
the lost perfect of aio. In Am. Jour. Phil. XXIY I had overlooked this remarkable 
anticipation of my own conclusions. 
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confuses different uses of the tense, asserting, for example, that in 
Plautus Tri. 400: aedes quo iham^ etc., the imperfect is wholly 
analogous to that in Tacitujs Ann. ii. 34: simul curiam relinquebat. 
commotuji est Tiberius, etc. ; cf . iv. 43 sequebatur Vibius Crispus, 
donee, etc., and that in the last two cases the imperfect jars on us 
because such an action is not usually presented ''in der Phase ihres 
Vollzugs.'* Such an application of the tense may seem strange to 
a German, but to one who speaks English, it is entirely natural 
and could not for a moment be mistaken for anything but a 
simple progressive imperfect. To refute such a usage as a supposed 
aorist is to knock down a man of straw. The supposed analogy of 
these cases to Tri. 400 does not bear on the point, but it may be 
remarked that ibam is analogous only in the fact that its action is 
progressive and interrupted, but it belongs to the immediate past 
type.' Hoffmann then cites ten cases of aibat, six of which may 
be taken aoristically, and asserts that the tense is in all used 
''in voUer Gesetzmftssigkeit.'* This assertion rests on entirely 
inadequate foundation.' 

THE SHIFTED IMPEBFBOT 

Blase seems right in restricting the 'shifted' imperfect to one 
class [Krittky pp. 13, 14) = an imperfect subjunctive with present 
meaning; for, as he says, there is no real shifting if the 
preterital sense remains. But when he adds' that "ein sicherer 
derartiger Fall ist weder bei Plautus und Terenz, noch sonst im 
Altlatein vorhanden," I can not agree. He accepts as cases 
of shifting Varro, L, L, viii. 65: sic Graeci nostra senis casibus 
.... dicere debebant, quod cum non faciunt, non est analogia, 
and ix. 85: si esset denarii in recto casu .... tunc in patrico 
denariorum dici oportebaU and ix. 23: si enim usquequaque esset 
analogia, tum Sequebatur, ut in his verbis quoque non esset, non, 

1 See above, pp. 359 flf . 

2 J. Ley Vergilianar, quaestion. specimen prius de temporum iww, Saarbrticken, 
1877, apparently believes that eram and fui in Vergil are so nearly equivalent that 
metrical convenience often decided between them ; cf. Blase Syn, III, p. 164 Anm. I 
have not seen this dissertation, but the explanation is, on its face, insufficient. 

8 Of. his Syntax, p. 149: *' Der Indikativ des Imperfekts hat erst seit Be^finn der 
klassischen Zeit cine allmfthliche Verschiebung aus der Sphftre der Vergangenheit in 
die der Gegenwart erfahren.'' 
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cum esset nsqnequaque, at est, non esse in verbis. If these are 
real cases of shifting, how do the following differ? Plaatns Merc, 
983 e: temperare istac aetate istis decet ted artibus . . . . 
vacuom esse istac ted aetate his decebai noxiis. itidem at tem- 
pas anni, aetate alia aliad factam convenit; Mil. 755: insanivisti 
hercle (perf. def.): nam idem hoc hominibos sa/[a] era[n]< 
decem; ibid. 911: bonas vatis poteras esse: nam qaae sant 
fatara dicis/ If the passages from Varro move in the present 
(Blase Kritik, pp. 18, 14), the same is trae here; cf. Atiot. ad 
Herenn. ii. 22. 34: satis erat;\y. 41. 53 infimae (infirmae?) eranl.^ 
That Varro L. L. viiL 74 oportebat stands "zwischen zwei Per- 
fekten'' (Blase) is accidental' 

This peculiar shifting was explained by me Am. Jour. PhxL 
XXIV, pp. 189, 190, as due to the unreal (contrary-to-fact) idea 
present in the context or in the meaning of the verb {oportebat^ 
etc.) or in both ; cf . Blase {Syn. Ill, p. 149) who also calls attention 
to the auxiliary character^ of the verbs involved and thinks that 
the shifting began with verbs of possibility and necessity which 
seems a probable view. 

In conclusion a few words are necessary with regard to some 
general aspects of the subject and its method of treatment. The 
original function or functions^ of the imperfect can not, of course, 
be certainly inferred from a syntactical investigation of material 
which is relatively so late even with the aid of etymology and 
comparative philology. My statement (loc. dt.^ p. 184) that the 
progressive function was probably original was therefore intended 

iQf. Rud. 269 aequius erat, True. 611 poterat^ AuL 424. For the other cases 
see collection. 

s But not It. 16. 28, which I now see is not shifted. 

s And both are cases of ddmerunti In his Kritik^ p. 13, Blase denies my assertion 
(loc. cit,j p. 181, n. 1), that the perfect indie, and the perfect infin. of these Terbs are 
shifted in Varro, cf. L. L. viii. 72-74; viii. 48; viii. 60; ▼iU.61, 66. I am glad to find my 
view supported by Winmierer Wien, Stud., 1906, p. 264 : *^ Denn da der Orund der Ver- 
schiebung hier vor allem in der Bedeutung der Verba liegt, so kann konseqoenterweise 
ebenso gut ein ddmU wie ein deb^tat Terschoben werden." 

4Cf. Am. Jour. Phil. XXIV, p. 190. 

' It is uncertain whether the original meaning of the tense was vague, admitting 
several uses which gradually became narrowed to one (the progressive), or whether 
there was one original meaning which split into several related uses. The fiicts seem 
to point to the second alternative. 
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only as a probability based upon the existence of this force in 
nearly all the cases and upon the generally accepted etymology of 
the imperfect form. But nothing like proof was claimed for this 
theory. Blase is inclined, following Delbrtlck and Bmgmann, to 
regard the reminiscent nsage also as an original one (cf. p. 26, 
n. 2), but he rightly says that no statistics can prove which of 
these two is earlier. If my view that the reminiscent nsage is 
rather an application of the progreesive than itself a separate 
function is correct, then the progressive is older. The existence 
of the reminiscent imperfect in Sanskrit and Greek certainly 
makes it very probable, as Blase says, that it existed in preliterary 
Latin also. If this is so, I am inclined to refer it to the same 
general origin as the so-called descriptive imperfect — to the effort 
to present a past act (here a personal experience) vividly.^ 

But the search for original meanings mast ever remain within 
the realm of theory ; nor can we hope even theoretically to reach 
any considerable degree of probability in the establishment of 
such meanings without the most careful collection and classifica- 
tion of the facts within the period of written speech. And this 
should precede the appeal to etymology and comparative phi- 
lology. What is actually found in any given language, not what 
according to comparative philology ought to be found, should be 
our first aim. Althougji I would not minimize the importance in 
syntactical study of the comparative method, it seems to me prop- 
erly applied only as a supplement, not as the controlling factor 
to which all else is subordinated. Indeed, a premature appeal to 
comparative philology may result in premature conclusions, 
for an investigator whose head is filled with preconceived notions 
drawn from Sanskrit and Greek is all too apt to imagine peculi- 
arities in Latin phenomena which he would not have perceived 
at all, had he approached by a Latin route alone; and such 
peculiarities have little value unless they can be recognized as 
Latin without foreign assistance. Once recognized they may^ 
and often do, receive much additional light from comparative 
philology. While it is true, then, that scholars will differ with 

JCf. Am. Jour. Phil. XXIV, pp. 185, 190, where it was surmised that the descrip- 
tive application of the tense was Indo-European. 
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regard to a few cases' in any given syntactical phenomenon and 
the ultimate classification most not neglect the aid of comparative 
philology, yet the chief basis of investigation is agreement among 
scholars with regard to the great majority of such cases viewed 
as purely Latin phenomena. If this agreement is lacking, 
comparative philology can rarely bring reliability to the results. 

COLLECTION 

The statistical table shows that this investigation is based upon 
a collection of 1,223 imperfects. It has been my aim to exclude 
from consideration (and from the table) all passages of dubious 
authorship, corrupt text, or insufficient context. About 170 cases 
have thus been excluded, a seemingly large proportion, but it 
must be remembered that much of the literature of the third and 
second centuries before Christ is fragmentary and very often 
there is not enough context to render classification at all certain. 
In so large a body of text it is probable that some cases have 
escaped my notice, but most of the ground has been examined at 
least twice and such omissions can hardly be numerous or alter 
essentially the results. I have subjected the material to a careful 
revision and the table differs slightly from that published in 
Am. Jour. Phil. XXIV, p. 183. 

It would seem unnecessary nowadays for any syntactical 
scholar to state that he lays no stress on statistics as such, but 
when a reviewer' attributes to me the conviction that I have 
proved this and that by just so many exact figures, it seems 
proper for me to disclaim any such conviction. The fact that 
exact figures do not in themselves mean anything does not, 
however, excuse one from being as exact as possible. 

lOf. Wimmerer Wien. Stud., 1906, p. 262: **die syntaktlschen Einzeltatsaohen sind 
▼iel zu eehr umstritten . . . . als dase auf sie allein eine brauchbare Klaasiflkatlon 
und Erkl&runir ^^ Arten einee einigermaMen verzweigten syntaktiachen Qebrauches 
gestOzt weiden kOnnte." With this I agree, except possibly as to what is a ** brauch- 
bare Elassiflkation,*' but when he says (p. 61), with reference to my inference that the 
progressive function is original: **Den Begriff aber hat die Tergleichende Sprach- 
wissenschaft Iftngst festgestellt/' I would suggest that such a conclusion could not be 
regarded as * firmly established * except with several investigations like mine as- chief 
bases. 

«In Archiv.f. lat. Lex. und Ok. XIV, p. 289. 
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The method of citation adopted in the collection will doubtleae 
seem to many inadequate. It is especially tme, however, of the 
classification of tense functions, that very often a large body of 
context must be taken into consideration. For this reason very 
many of the citations even in Blase's ^'Tempora und Modi'' are 
quite useless and misleading because of their brevity. It seemed 
best, therefore, to cite as fuUy as possible in the body of the 
article, but in the collection to cite only each form and the place 
of its occurrence. Those who are interested in examining a given 
usage in detail vdll in any case revert to the complete context, as 
I know by experience. 

I. Pboobbssive Impebfbct 

A. Simple Types, including imperfects in description, reminiseence, 
and the ^4mmediate" past variety. 
Plautus, ed. Goetz and Schoell, ed. minor, Lipsiae, 1892-96. 
Amph. pioL 22 scibat; 199 pugnabant .... fugiebam; 261 oom- 

plectabantur; 383 aiebas; 385 8ci[e]bam; 429erat; 597 credebam; 

603 stabam; 711 solebas; 1027 oensebas; 1067 confulgebant; 

1095 rebamur; 1096 confulgebant. 14 

As. 300 scibam; 315 mirabar; 385 oensebam; 392 volebam; 395 

volebas; 452 volebam; 486 volebas; 888 suppilabat; 889 suspi- 

cabar .... cruciabam; 927 ingerebas .... eram; 931 dissua- 

debam. 13 

Aul. 178 praesagibat .... exibam; 179 abibam; 295 poterat; 376 

erat; 424 aequom .... erat; 427 erat; 550 meditabar; 625 

radebat .... croccibat; 667 oensebam; 707 expectabam .... 

abstrudebat; 754 scibas; 827 apparabas. 15 

Bacch. 18 (frag, x) erat; 189 volebam; 282 erat; 286 dabat; 297 

dabaut; 342 oensebam; 563 erat; 675 sumebas; 676 nescibas; 

683 suspioabar; 788 orabat; 959 restabant; 983 auscultabat 

.... loquebar. 14 

Capt. 273 erat; 491 obambulabant; 504 eminebam; 561 aibat; 

654 assimulabat; 407 audebas; 913 frendebat. 7 

Cas. 178 ibam; 279 aiebat; 356 rebar; 432 trepidabant .... fes- 

tinabat; 433 subsultabat; 532 erat; 578 praestolabar; 594 ibam; 

674 volebam; 702 volebam; 882 erant; 913 erat .... erat 

.... erat. 15 

Cist. 153 poteram; 187 exponebat; 566 perduoebam; 569 adiura- 

bat; 607 ai[e]ba8; 623 properabas; 721 rogabat; 723 quaeritabas; 

759 quaeritabam. 9 

Curo. 390 quaerebam; 541 oredebam. 2 
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Epid.48ainabat; 98 solebas; 138de8ipiebam; .... mittebam; 214 
oocurrebant; 215 captabant; 216 habebant; 218 ibant; 221 prae- 
stolabatur; 238 dissimulabam; 239 exaudibam .... fallebar; 
241 ibat; 409 apparabat; 420 adsimulabam; 421 me &ciebam. 
482 deperibat; 587 vocabas; 603 dicebant; 612 aderat. 20 

Men. 29 erant; 59 erat; 63 ibant; 195 amabas .... oportebat; 
420 advorsabar; .... metuebam; 493 eram; 564 ferebat; 605 
censebas; 633 negabas; 634 negabas .... ai[e]ba8; 636 cense- 
bas; 729 negabas; 773, 774 suspicabar; 936aiebat; 1042ai[e]bat; 
1046 aiebant; 1052 ferebant; 1053 clamabas; 1072 censebam; 
1116 cadebant; 1120 eramus; 1135 erat .... vocabat; 1136 
censebat; 1145 vocabat. 28 

Merc. 43 abibat; 45 rapiebat; 175 quaerebas; 190 abstrudebas; 
191 eramus; 197 censebam; 212 credebat; 247 cruciabar; 360 
habebam; 754 obsonabas; 815 censebam; 845 erat .... quae- 
ritabam; 884 ibas; 981 ibat. 15 

Miles 54 erant; 100 amabant; 111 amabat; 181 exibam .... 
erat; 320 ai[e]bas; 463 dissimulabat; 507 osculabatur; 835 cale- 
bat .... amburebat; 853 erat; 854 erat; 1135 exoptabam; 1323 
eram .... eram; 1336 temptabam; 1140 erat; 1430 habebat. 18 

Most. 210 quaerebas; 221 su<b>blandiebar; 257 erat; 787 erat; 
806 aiebat; 961 faciebat. 6 

Fersa 59 poterat; 171 censebam; 257 somniabam .... opinabar; 
.... censebam; 262 erant; 301 cupiebam; 415 censebam; 477 
credebam; 493 oocultabam; 626 pavebam; 686 metuebas. 12 

Foen. 391 dicebas; 458 sat erat; 485 aocidebant; 509 scibam; 525 
properabas; 748 dicebant; 899 vendebat; 1178 aderat; 1179 
oomplebat; 1180 erat; 1231 volebam; 1391 expectabam. 12 

Fseud. 286 amabas; 421 subolebat; 422 dissimulabam; 492 nole- 
bam; 499 scibam; 500 scibas; 501 mussitabas .... scibam; 
502 aderat .... aberat; 503 erat .... era<n>t; 677 habebam; 
698 arbitrabare; 718 ferebat; 719 accersebat; 799 oonducebas 
.... erat; 800 sedebas .... eras; 912 circumspectabam .... 
metuebam; 957 censebam; 1314 negabas. 24 

Rud. 49 erat; 52 erant; 58 erat; 222 oblectabam; 307 exibat; 324 
suspicabar; 378 scibatis; 379 amabat; 452 censebam; 519 age- 
bam; 542 aiebas; 543 postulabas; 600 quibat; 841 erat; 846 
sedebant; 956a faciebat; 956& fiebat; 1080 aiebas; 1123 pete- 
bas; 1186 credebam; 1251 monstrabant; 1252 ibant; 1253 erat; 
1308 erat. 24 

Stich. 130placebat; 244praedicabas; 328 visebam; 329 miserebat; 
365 superabat; 390 negabam; 540 erant; 542 erant; 543 erat; 545 
erant; 559 postulabat. 11 
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Trin. Id5 volebam; 212 aiebant; 400 ibam; 667 acibam . . . . 

quibam; 001 ea»l .... geiebat; 910 voEBabatur; 927 latitabat; 

976 eras; 1092 agebat; 1100 effodiebanL 12 

Tnic. 164 vivebas; 186 cnpiebat; 198 lavabat; 201 oelebat meiue- 

balqne; 832 dioebam; 388 le^ocabas; 618 debebat; 719 eras; 

783 dabas; 748 volebas; 757 aibas; 813 era! .... valebat 

petebat; 921 ibat. 16 

Vid. 71 miserebat; 98 piscabar. 2 

Fragmenia ^bb. oert. 86 sororiabant; 87 fraterculabant. 2 

Plaatus, lA, Total 291 
Terence, ed. Dziatzko, 1884. 

Ad. 78 agebam; 91 amabat; 151 taedebat; 152 sperabam; 153 
gaudebam; 234 eras; 274 pudebat; 307 instabat; 332 iurabat; 
333 dicebat; 461 quaeiebam; 561 aibas; 567 aadebam; 642 
mirabar; 693 credebas; 809 tollebas; 810 putabas; 821 ibam; 
901 eras. 19 

And. 54 prohibebant; 59 studebat; 60 gaudebam; 62 erat; 63 
erat; 74 agebat; 80 amabdnt; 86 erat; 88 amabant; 90 gaude- 
bam; 92 putabam; 96 placebat; 107 amabant .... aderat; 108 
curabat; 110 oogitabam; 113 putabam; 118 aderant; 122 erat; 
175 mirabar; 176 verebar; 435 expectabam; 490 imperabat; 
533 quaerebam; 534 aibant; 545 dabam; 580 ibam; 656 adpar- 
abantur; 657 postulabat; 792 poterat; exit, suppositic. I expec- 
tabam. 31 

Eun. 86 eras; 87 stabas .... ibas; 97 erat; 112 dicebat; 113 
scibat .... erat; 114 addebat; 118 credebant; 119habebam; 
122era;8; 155 nescibam; 310 congerebam; 823 stomachabar; 338 
volebam; 345 erat; 372 dioebas; 878 iocabar; 423 erat; 432 ade- 
rant; 433 metuebant; 514 erat; 583 orabant; 569 erat; 574 cupi- 
ebam; 584 inerat; 587 gaudebat; 606 simulabar; 620 faciebat 
.... cupiebat; 621 erat; 681 erat; 727 adcubabam; 736 erat 
.... nescibam; 743 expectabam; 841 erant; 928 amabant; 1000 
quaerebat; 1004 scibam; 1013paenitebat; 1065 quaerebam; 1089 
ignorabat. 43 

Heaut. 127faciebant; 200 erat; 201 erat; 256 volebam; 260 can ta- 
bat; 293 nebat; 294 erat .... texebat; 308 scibam; 366tracta- 
bat; 445 erat .... erant; 536 oportebat; 629 erat; 758 opta- 
bam; 781 dicebam; 785credebam; 844 quaerebam; 907 videbat; 
924 aiebas; 960 aiebas; 966 erat. 22 

Hec. pro. II. 16 scibam; 91 eram; 94 licebat; 115 amabat; 162 
erat; 172 redibat; 178 conveniebat; 230 erant; 283 eram; 322 
poteram; 340 eras; 374 dabat; 375 monebat .... poterat; 422 
expectabam; 455 agebam; 498 orabam; 538 negabas; 561 aderam; 
581 rebar; 651 optabamus; 713 credebam; 806 pudebat. 23 
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Phonn. 86 erat; 51 oonabar; 68 erat .... supereiat; 88 servi- 

ebat; 86 restabat; 88 disoebat; 89 erat; 97 erat? 99adeiat; 105 

adeiat; 109 amabat; 118 cupiebat .... metuebat; 298 duoe 

bat; 299deerat; 855agebam; 865habebat; 4686iant; 472 quae- 

rebam; 480aibat; 490 miiabar; 529 scibat; 570 manebat; 578 

oommorabare; 582 Bcibam; 595gaudebat .... laudabat .... 

quaerebat; 596 gratias agebat; 614 agebam; 642 insanibat; 652 

ven<i>bat; 654 opus erat; 759 yolebam .... volebam; 760daba- 

mufl operam; 797 sat erat; 858 aderaa .... aderam; 900 iba- 

mus; 902 ibatis; 929 dabat; 945 eras; 1012 erant; 1013 erat; 

1028 erat. 47 

Terence, I A, Total 185 
Cato ed. Jordan, Lipsiae, 1860. 

p. 86. 2 sedebant .... laoessebamur. Total 2 

Dramatic and epic fragments. 

Naevius. Bell, pun., ed. Mueller, 1884. 

5 immolabat; 7 exibant; 12 exibant; 65 inerant. 

fabular. fragmenta, ed. Ribbeck*, 1897-98. 

I p. 16 IV habebat .... erat; p. 822 II proveniebant. 

II p. 80 Vn faciebant .... tintinnabant. 9 
Ennius, ed. Vahlen', 1908. 

Annal. 28 premebat; 41 videbar; 48 stabilibat; 82 oertabant; 
87 expectabat; 87 tenebat; 138 mandebat; 189 condebat; 147 
volabat; 190 sonabat; 202 solebat; 216 erat; 807 vivebant; 807 
agitabant; 809 explebant .... replebant; 848 aspectabat; 408 
sollicitabant; 459 parabant; 497 fremebat; 555 oemebant. 21 
Soenica. 15 eidebantur; 128 erat; 127 inibat; 251 petebant; 324 
scibas. 

Saturar. 65 adstabati 

Varia. 45 yidebar; 64 ibant. 8 

Facuvius, ed. Ribbeck' I, p. 65 XVI oonabar. 1 

Accius, ed. Ribbeck', p. 162 V ostentabat; p. 162 VII scibam; 

p. 165 VI expectabat; p. 205 X erat; p. 210 XII commiserebam 

.... miserebar; p. 218 XX educabant; p. 251 XIII mollibat. 8 

Incert. p. 273 V ecsacrificabat; p. 282 XXXII hortabar; p. 285 

XLV scibam; p. 804 CI expetebant. 4 

Turpilius, ed. Ribbeck' II, p. 101 II nescibam; p. 107 V sperebam; 

p. 120 X yidebar. 8 

Titinius, ed. Ribbeck* II, p. 168 II aibat. 1 

Afranius, ed. Ribbeck' II, p. 215 VI hortabatur; p. 217 XII sup- 

ponebas. 2 

Fomponius, ed. Ribbeck' II, p. 308 II cubabat. 1 

Incert., ed. Ribbeck' II, p. 187 XXIV ferebat .... simulabat. 2 

Dramatic and Epic Fragments, lA, Total 60 
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Historioorum fiagm., ed. Peter, 1883. 

p. 70. 9 neaciebant; 72. 23 erant; 72. 27 cymbalissabat; 72. 27 can- 

tabat; 73. 37 mirabantur .... leddebat; 88. 27 apparebat .... 

habebat .... sedebant; 9L 13 erat; 110. 7 habebat; 136. 5 

erant; 137. 8 oonoedebat; 137. 8 praeoellebat; 137. 106 antista- 

bat; 138. 10 audebat; 138. 11 lioebat; 141. 29 erant; 142. 37 erant; 

143.46 captabat; 145. 57 erat .... erat .... aciebant . . . . 

apparebat; 149. 81 mirabantur; 150. 85 sauciabantur .... opus 

erat .... defendebant;. 178. 8 erat .... t^gebat; 178. 9 pot- 

erat; 179. 23 indigebat; 184. 79 aciebat; 184. 86 erat. 

I A, Total 31 
Orator, fragm^ ed Meyer, Turici, 1842. 

p. 192 narrabat .... poteram; p. 231 existimabam .... arbitra- 

bar .... stabant .... erant; 236 ferebantur .... lavabantur. 

I A, Total 8 
Lucilius, ed. Marx, 1901. 

393 stabat; 391 obiciebat; 479 erat; 531 serebat; 534 ibat; 1108 

gemebat; 1142 ibat (not in Mueller's ed.); 1174 volebat; 1175 

ducebant; 1187 haerebat; 1207 premebat. 

lA, Total 11 

Auctor ad Herennium, ed. C. L. Eajser, 1854. G. Friederich's text in 
C. F. W. Mueller's Cicero, Vol. I, has been compared throughout. 
1. 1. 1 intelligebamus .... attinebant .... videbantur; 1. 10. 
16 postulabat; 1.12. 21 erat; 1. 13. 23 defendebant .... erant; 
2. 1. 2 existimabamus .... ostendebatur; 2. 2. 2 videbatur; 2. 
5. 8 f aciebat; 2. 19. 28 volebat .... metuebat .... videbat 
.... sperabat .... verebatur .... hortabatur .... remove- 
bat; 2. 21. 33 erant .... habebat; 8. 1. 1 pertinebant .... 
erant .... videbantur; 3. 15. 26 demonstrabatiu*; 4. 9. 13 pote- 
rant .... videbant; 4. 12. 18 inpendebant; 4. 13. 19 ingenio- 
sus erat, doctus erat, .... amicus erat; 4. 14. 20 erat; 4. 15. 22 
removebas .... abalienabas; 4. 16. 23 damnabant .... ini- 
quom erat; 4. 18. 25 erant .... poterant; 4. 19. 26 proderas 
.... laedebas .... proderas .... laedebas .... consule- 
bas; 4. 20. 27 oppetebat .... comparabat; 4. 24. 33 putabas; 
4. 24. 34 habebamus .... habebam .... erat .... obside- 
bamur .... videbar; 4. 33. 44 adsequebatur .... profluebat 
.... erat; 4. 33. 45 pulsabat .... ducebat; 4. 34. 46 videban- 
tur; 4. 37. 49 erat .... oppugnabat; 4. 41. 53 veniebat .... 

occidebatur; 4. 49. 62 inibat; 4. 55. 68 f aciebat. 

I A, Total 62 
Corpus Inscr. Lat., Vol. I. 

201. 6 animum .... indoucebamus .... scibamus .... arbi- 

trabamiu*. 

I A, Total 3 
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Varro, De lingua Lat., ed. Spengel, 1885. 
5. 9 videbatur; B.lOOerat; 5.128erat; 5. 147 pertinebat; 7.a9erat; 
7. 78 erant; 8. 20 erant; 8. 59 erant. 8 

De le rust., ed Keil, 1889, 

1. 2. 25 ignorabat .... despiciebat; 1. 18. 6 habebat; 2. 11. 12 
ibam; 8. 2. Istudebamus; 3.2.28edebat; 3. 13. 2erat .... dice- 
bat .... erat .... cenabamus; 3. 5. 18dicebatur; 3. 16. 3 erat; 
3. 17. 1 sciebamus; 3. 17. 9 ardebat. 14 

Sat. Menipp., ed. Riese, 1865, p. 198, 1. 1 regnabat; p. 223, 1. 9 
findebat. 2 

I A, Total 24 

Grand Total, I A, 680 

B. Imperfect of Customary Action. 

Flautus 

As. 142habeba8; 143 oblectabas; 207 arridebant .... veniebam; 

208 ai[e]ba8; 210 eratis .... erant; 211 adhaerebatis; 212 faci- 

ebatis .... nolebam; 213 fugiebatis .... audebatis; 341 sub- 

vectabant. 13 

Aul. 114 salutabant; 499 erant. 2 

Bacch. 421 erat .... eras; 424 accersebatur; 425 perhibebantur; 

429 exercebant ; 430 extendebant ; 438 capiebat ; 439 desinebat. 8 

Capt. 244 imperitabam; 474 erat; 482 solebam. • 3 

Cist. 19dabat .... infuscabat; 162 habitabat. 3 

Epid. 135 amabam. 1 

Men. 20dabat; 484dicebam; 715praedicabant; 716 faciebat; 717 

ingerebat; 1118 eratis; 1119 eratis; 1122 eratis .... erat; 1123 

vocabant; 1131 erat. 11 

Merc. 217 credebat. 1 

Miles 15 erat; 61 rogitabant; 99 erat; 848 erat; 849 imperabat 

.... promebam; 850 sisteba^n^t; 852cassaba^n^t; 855 a com- 

plebatur; 856 baoo^^abatur .... cassabant. 11 

Most. 150 erat; 153 yictitabam; 154 eram; 155 expetebant; 731 

erat. 5 

Fersa 649 amabant; 824 faciebat; 826 faciebat. 3 

Foen. 478 praestemebant; 481 indebant; 486 necabam. 3 

Fseud. 1171 eram; 1180 ibat .... ibat; 1181 oonveniebatur. 4 

Bud. 389 habebat .... habebat; 745 erant; 1226 memorabam. 4 

Stich. 185 utebantur. 1 

Trin. 503 erat; 504 dicebat. 2 

True. 81 memorabat; 162 habebam; 217 habebat; 381 sordeba- 

mus; 393 habebat; 596 erat. 6 

Fragmenta fabb. cert. 24 erat; 26 monebat .... erat. 3 

I B, Total 84 
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Terenoe 
AdeLStferai 1 

And. 88 rarvibas; 88 ob«er?alMUii| Si zogitabam; 87 dfasebont; 90 

quaerebam .... oomperlebam; 107 habilafaal; 108 oonla- 

ommabat 8 

Eun. 888 agebat m. gxalias; 406 Yolebal; 407 abdooebaL 8 

Heaui. lOS aeooaabam; 110 apenm dabam; 968 iiidiilgebant 

.... dabani. 4 

Heo. 00 hitabai; 157 Ibat; 294 habebam; 426 in^Mllebaat; 804 

aooedebam; 806 n^gabani. 6 

Fhonn. 87 operam dabamus; 90 adebamus; 868 erai; 864 oon- 

tinebal; 866 nairabat; 790 capiabani. 6 

IB,To«al2B 

Gato, De agr., ed. EeQ, 1806, and fragmenta, ed. Jotdan, I860. 
1. 2 laudabant .... laodabant; 1. 8 exintiinabatur .... 
laudabatur. 

Jotdaii, p. 87. 20 capiebam; p. 89. 8 veniebant .... deverte- 
bantar; 64. 2dabant;82.10piitabant(f);82.11habebaliir .... 
landabaiur; 88. 1 mos erat .... eiai; 88. 2eiiiebant; 88. 8 erat 
.... aiodebai .... adplicabat; 88. 4 Tcwabaiar. 

I B, Total 18 

Dramatio and epic 
TSnninB, Ann. 214 canebani; 871 ponebat 

Soanica 866 auppetebai. 8 

Inoert. Bibbeck' I, p. 287 I aspeotabant .... dbveriebant. 2 
Tuipilius, Ribbeck* II, p. 101 V fiabat .... eral. 2 

I B, Total 7 

Historioor. fiagg. 
p. 64, 114 unguitabant' .... unctitabant;' 66. 128 temptabam 
.... spectabam .... donabam .... laudabam; 83. 27 faci- 
ebat; 109. 1 demonstrabant; 110. 6 proficisoebatur .... seque- 
bantur; 123. 13 utebatur; 141. 31 vocabantur; 202. 9 claudebant 
.... educebant . .- . . oontinebant .... oogebant .... 
insuebant. 

I B, Total 16 

Orators, ed. Meyer, p. 222 vocabant; 355 solebas. . 

IB, Total 2 

Lucilius, ed. Marx 1236 solebat. 

I B, Total 1 

1 Ferhape different Tenlons of the same paasage ; cf . Peter. I count tiiem as one 
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Auotor ad Herenn., ed. Eayser. 

4. 6. 9 videbat .... poterat; 4. T.lOerant .... poteiant; 4. 16. 
23puiabant .... existimabatur .... puiabant .... opserva- 
bant; 4. 22. 81 oonoedebant; 4. 63. 66 erat; 4. 54. 67 solebai. 

I B, Total II 

OIL. 1. 1011. 17 florebat. 

I B, Total 1 

Varro, De ling. Lat., ed. Spengel. 

5. 8 dicebant .... dicebant .... significabant; 5. 24 dicebant; 
5. 25 obruebantur .... puteecebant; 5. 88 progrediebantur; 5. 
84 agebant .... agebat .... poterat; 5. 85 agebant .... 
vehebant .... ibant; 5. 86 ooaleeoebant .... oapiebant .... 
eolebant .... possidebant; 5. 87 videbatur; 5. 48 erat .... 
advehebantur .... eeoendebant; 5. 55 dioebat; 5. 66 dioebat 
.... putabat; 5. 68 dicebant; 5. 79 dicebant; 5. 81 mittebantur; 
5. 82 dicebatur; 5. 88 dicebat; 5. 84 erant .... habebant; 5. 86 
praeerant .... fiebat .... mittebantur; 5. 89 fiebat .... 
mittebant .... pugnabant .... deponebantur .... subside- 
bant; 5. 90 praeeidebant; 5. 91 fiebant .... adoptabant; 5. 95 
perpascebant .... consistebat; 5.96dicebant .... parabantur; 
5. 98 dicebant; 5. 101 dicebat; 5. 105 faciebant .... servabant 
condebant; 5. 106 coquebatur .... fundebant; 5. 107 faciebant 
.... Yocabant; 5. 108 edebant .... ferebat .... decoque- 
bant; 5. 116 feciebant .... habebant .... opponebatur; 5. 117 
fiebant; 5. 118 appellabant .... erat .... ponebant; 5. 119 
infundebant .... figebantur; 5. 120 ponebant .... ponebant; 
5. 121 nominabatur; 5. 122 erant; 5. 128 habebat; 5. 124 dabant 
.... sumebant; 5. 125 erat .... vocabatur .... ponebatur: 
5. 126 erat .... vocabatur .... habebant .... solebat; 5. 127 
apponebatur .... bibebant .... coquebant; 5. 128 arcebantur; 
5. 129 ministrabat; 5. 180 vellebant; 5. 182 utebantur .... iacie- 
bant; 5. 189 comiebant; 5. 141 muniebant .... exaggerabant 
portabatur .... sepiebant; 5. 142 relinquebant; 5. 148 conde- 
bant .... ciicumagebant .... faciebant .... yocabant .... 
fiebat .... erat; 5. 146 erat; 5. 154 aiebat; 5. 155 coibant; 5. 156 
vehebantur; 5. 160 adibant; 5. 161 relinquebatur .... dicebatur 
.... impluebat .... compluebat; 5. 162 volebant .... cuba- 
bant .... cenabant .... vocitabant .... cenabant; 5. 164 
exigebant; 5. 166 legebant .... ponebant .... dicebant .... 
involvebant .... erant .... dicebant; 5. 167 calcabant . . . . 
instemebant .... appellabant .... operibantur; 5. 168 scande- 
bant; 5. 169 dicebatur .... erat; 5. 178 valebant; 5. 174 vole- 
bant .... erat; 5. 177 dicebant; 5. 180 petebat .... inficiabatur 
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deponebani .... auferebat .... redibat; 5. 181 exigebatur; 

5. 182 dicebant .... erant .... ponebant .... stipabani 
.... componebant .... pendebant; 5. 188 accedebai; 6. 4 
dicebant .... inspiciebantur .... dicebant; 6. 7 dicebat; 6. 8 
videbatur .... dicebantur; 6. 10 putabant; 6. 11 persolvebantur; 
6. 14 erat; 6. 16 fiebant; 6. 21 dicebat; 6. 22 circumibant; 6. 28 
oonveniebant; 6. 47 dicebant; 6. 54 oonsumebatur; 6. 59 vitabant; 

6. 60 ponebant; 6. 66 legebantur; 6. 70 spondebatur .... appella- 
batur; 6. 71 dicebant; 6. 74 promittebat .... oonsuetudo erat; 
6. 80 dicebant .... dicebant; 6. 89 aociebat .... yidebatur; 

6. 95 intererat .... fiebant; 7. 26 dicebant; 7. 36 appellabant; 

7. 39 putabant; 7. 40 relucebant; 7. 41 legebantur .... poterant; 
7. 44 dicebantur .... fiebat; 7. 52 erant .... habebant .... 
oonducebantur; 7. 56 ascribebantur; 7. 57 habebant; 7. 58 com- 
mittebant; 7. 63 dicebat; 7. 73 animadvertebantur; 7. 74 arabant; 
7, 84 dicebant; 7. 91 dicebant; 7. 93 erat .... vocabatur; 8. 10 
erat; 8. 17 erant; 9. 54 erat; 9. 56 dicebantur .... erat; 9. 60 
notabant; 9. 68 erant; 9. 59 utebantur; 9. 76 dicebatur; 9. 83 
pendebat .... dicebant; 9. 87 valebat; 9. 100 dicebatur .... 
oonstabat .... dicebatur; 10. 70 dicebant. 212 
De re rust., ed. Keil, Lipsiae, 1883. 

1. 2. 1 solebant; 1. 2. 7 dicebat; 1. 2. 9 poterat .... effodiebat 
.... appellabant; 1. 7. 2 faciebant; 1. 8. 6 vocabant; 1. 10. 2 
pendebat; .... dicebantur; 1. 13. 6 faciebant .... erant .... 
laudabatur providebant; 1. 29. 3 dabant .... dicebant; 

1. 41. 1 inserebantur; 1. 59.1 vocabant; 2.1. 1 praeponebant .... 
putabant; 2. 1. 6 erat; 2. 2. 3 appellabant .... reiciebant; 2. 2. 9 
hibernabant .... aestivabant; 2. 5. 3 vocabat; 2. 7. 1 solebat; 

2. 8. 3 dicebant; 2. 11. 6 dicebant; 3. 1. 3 habitabant .... scie- 
bant; 3. 1. 4 alebantur .... redigebant; 3. 1. 5 eredebant; 3. 1. 7 
habebant .... serebant .... pascebant; 3. 2. 6 habebat; 3. 2. 7 
ostendebas; 3. 2. 14 accipiebat .... dicebat; 3. 2. 17 dicebat; 

3. 3. 2 dicebant; 3. 3. 6 erat .... pascebantur .... erat .... erat; 
3. 3. 7 habebant; 3. 3. 8 erat; 3. 6. 6 laudabant .... aiebat; 
3. 9. 19 dicebant .... vocabant .... dicebantur; 3.10.2iubebat; 
3. 12. 6 putabat .... appellabant; 3. 13. 2 appellabant; 3. 17. 3 
capiebat .... dabat .... consumebat; 3. 17. 6 erat .... habebat 
.... adgerebant; 3. 17. 7 coiciebat; 3. 17. 8 erat .... laborabat 
.... aiebat .... despiciebat. 68 
Sat. Menipp., ed. Riese, 1866. 

P. 126, 1.9 erat; 139. lOradebat; 140. 4 vehebantur; 141.1 solvebat; 
169. 8 loquebantur; 181. 2 solebat; 186. 6 suscitabat; 216. 1 
habebant; 225. 10 habitabant. 9 

I B, Total 289 
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C. Imperfect of Frequentative Action. 

Flautus, Asin. d88 dicebam; Capt. 917 peroontabatur; Epid. 59 mit- 
tebat; 131 missicalabas; Merc. 631 promittebas; Miles 1410 
dicebat; Fersa 20 visitabam; 433 negabas; Bud. MO promittebas; 
True. 606 posoebat. 10 

Ennius, Ann. 50 tendebam .... vocabam. 2 

Historioor. fragg., p. 138, 11 expoliabantur. 1 

I C, Total 13 

II. AoBiSTio Impebfeot 

Flautus, Amph. 807 aibas; 1009 erat; As. 442 aibat; Baoch. 268 aibat; 
Capt. 676 aiebatis( ? ) ; Cist. 143 ai[e]bat ; 585 ai[e]bat ; Cure. 488 aiebat ; 
582aiebat; Epid. 254 aiebat; 597agnoecebas; Men.532aiebas(?); 1141 
aiebat; Merc. 45 poterat; 635ai[e]bant; 637 aiebat; 638aiebant; 765 
aiebat; 766 aiebat; 804 aiebant; Miles 66 ai[e]bant; 1107 aiebat; 
1430 erat; 1431, erat; Most. 1002 aiebant; 1027 aiebat; 1028 aiebat; 
Foen. 464 aibat; 900 aibat; 1069 erat; Fs. 650 aiebat; 1083 aibat, 
1118 aibat; Bud. 307 aibat; 502 erat; 1130 aiebas(?); Stich. 391 
aibat; Tri. 428 aibas; 874 aibat; 944 aibant; 956 aibat; 986 aiebas; 
1140 aibat. 43 

Terence, Adel. 494 erat; 716 erat; 717 aibat; Andr. 930 aiebat; 932 
aibat; Eun. 700 scibas; 701 dicebat; Heaut. 203 erat; Hec. 238 
aibant; Fhorm. 572 aibant; 768 sat erat. 11 

Historioor. fragg. 187. 126 poterat. 1 

Varro, De r. r . 2. 4. 11 dicebat(?); 3. 17. 4 dicebas(?). 2 

Auctorad Herenn. 2. 1. 1 poterat; 4. 9. 13 erat. 2 

II, Total 59 

III. Shifted Impebfeot 

Flautus, Merc. 983 b decebat; Miles 755 sat era[n]t; 911 poteras; Bud. 
269 aequius erat; True. 511 poterat. 5 

Terence, Heaut. 785 poterat. 1 

Lucilius, 204 (Marx) sat erat. 1 

Varro, De 1. L. 8. 47 oportebat; 8. 65 debebant; 8. 74 oportebat; 9. 23 
sequebatur; 9. 85 oportebat. 5 

Auctor ad Herenn. 2. 22. 34 satis erat; 4. 41. 53 infimae erant. 2 

in, Total 14 
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Anotor ad HereniL 


77 


61 


11 




2 


2 


OIL^yoLI 


4 


8 


1 




• • 


• • 


Varro 


880 


24 


280 




2 


5 


Total 


i;288 


680 


467 


18 


60 


U 
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ARI8TOTELES' NIKAI AIONT2IAKAI 

Bt Alfbxd Kobbtx 

Im Schriftenverzeichnis des Aiistoteles finden sich zwei 
Werke Hber die dionysischen Agone Athens. Das eine, AiSoo-ica- 
X^i/ ist in seiner Bedeutnng and Anlage lAngst erkannt. Es war 
schon for die Alexandriner die f este Grundlage aller Studien Hber 
die Geschichte des Dramas, ihm yerdanken wir alles literarisch 
Hberlieferte Material Hber Aufftlhrungszeit und Erfolg der ein- 
zelnen Tragoedien and Komoedien. Wir dtlrfen aber, wie beson- 
ders Reisch in seinem yortrefflichen Artikel ''Didaskaliai^^ bei 
Paaly-Wissowa RealencycL V. 396 ff. aasgefdhrt hat, das aas 
den literarischen Fragmenten gewonnene Bild der aristotelischen 
Schrift ergftnzen and beleben aas den Steinarkanden IG. Jl 
972-75.' 

Adolf Wilhelm, der ans in seinem seit Jahren sehnlichst 
erwarteten and nan soeben erschienenen Urkunden dramatischer 
AuffUhrungen* die anschfttzbaren Steine in wesentlich yermehrter 
and yerbesserter Aasgabe yorgelegt hat, schliesst sich Reischs 
Urteil darchaas an, and aach ich mdchte dessen zasammenfas- 
sende Sfttze wOrtlich wiederholen (S. 397 f.): 

Da diese inschriftlichen Listen gerade in ihren Alteren Partien 
gelehrte archiyalische Forschungen yoraussetzen, so wird man nicht 
anstehen anzunehmen, dass die auf yoraristotelische Zeit beztlglichen 
Angaben aus dem Werk des Aristoteles geschOpft sind, an dessen Vor- 
bild sich die Fortsetzer der jfiLngeren Feriode (ftlr die die Acten bequem 
bereit lagen) genaa angeschlossen haben werden. Man wird also ffir 
das aristotelische Werk die gleiche Anlage, gesonderte Listen nicht nar 
f&r Dion jsien und Lenaeen, sondem auch ffb: die einzelnen Dichtangs- 
gattimgen voraussetzen dflrfen. 

1 So lautet der Tltel bei Diog. La. v. 26, im heeychischen Katalog heiwt die Schrift 
rept di^cM'raXtdr, ohne Buchzahl. 

s Nicht gldcklich scheint mir Gerckes Versuch (Kroll Die Altsrtummoissenachaft^ 
480) die Didaskalien der Inschrift /G. II 971 zu Gninde zn legen. 

^SonAenchriften des 69terreichi$cheti arcfuMeoloffiaehen InsHtutg in Wien^ Band 
VI, ^^Urkundendramatiacher Auffdhrungen in Athen," herausgegeben von Adolph 
Wilhelm, Wien, 1906. 

[Clasbical Philoloot I, October, 19061 391 
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Vielleicht darf man noch etwas w^ter gehen nnd den Altezen 
Teil der Urknnde einfoch tfkt eine §Aerajpm^Jj des ariatoteliaoheii 
Werkee halten, wie aie seinen Ilutfiommu sofort xuu^h dem 
EiBcheinen in Delphi zn Teil wuide.' Daaa wir anf Stein koine 
Didaskalien der lyriachen Agone besitsen, w&hrend Aristotelee aie 
nachweialich berttcksiohtigt hat,' kann natllrlich Znfali sein, 
wahracheinlioher ist ee mir aber, daas dieeer Teil dee Werkee nicht 
in Stein Hbertragen worden ist, weil das Intereese der Afhener 
far die alteren Ly riker geringer war ala tfXr die Dramatiker ; eine 
Beobachtong, die diese Wahrscheinlichkeit noch erhoht, wird aich 
nna weiter nnten ergeben. 

Sehr yiel schlechter sind wir dber Aristotelee' Numu Aioyvo-io- 
ical iurrucal ical Atfvaucat* nnterrichtet, ja im Qmnde wissen wir 
von ihnen gar nichts, als was sich ans dem Titel selbst ergibt, 
denn sie werden niemals in der Literator citiert. Nan ist aber bei 
AristoteW beherrschender Stellung in der Wissenschaft von 
vomherein anzonehmen, dass anch dies Urknndenwerk nicht ohne 
jede Wirknng geblieben ist, nnd da wir ansser den didaskalischen 
Urknnden noch andere Aufzeichnnngen verwandten Inhalts anf 
Stein beeitzen, so liegt der Versuch nahe, die aristotelische 
Schrift ans ihnen wiederzngewinnen. Schon Eoehler hat^ die 
Nicoi mit der groseen Siegerliste IG. II 971 in Znsammenhang 
gebracht, aber er ist noch geneigt, die Inschrift als Qmndlage 
des aristotelischen Werkes anzusehen. Umgekehrt vennntet 
Keisch (a. a. O. 398), die Inschrift sei vielleicht geradezu eine 
Steinabschrif t des auf die stadtischen Dionysien bezQglichen Toils 
der aristotelischen NZ^coi, ja er setzt fdr die Abfassnng dieser 
Schrift einen staatlichen Aoftrag voraus. Da auch Wilhelm 
(a. a. O. 8. 13 ff.) diese Hypothese angenommen and ans ihr 
sogar SchlHsse fdr Aristoteles^ Leben gezogen hat, scheint es mir 
n6tig sie einmal genauer zu prdfen.^ 

1 Vgl. Dittenberger 8IO.* 916. < Harp. 8. v. diddaKoKot, schol. Ar. VOg. 1379. 

' Diesen vollst&ndigen Titel gibt nur Hesych, bei Diogenes v. 26 lautet er abgekHrst 
aber mit Hinzufflgung der Buchzahl Nuccu Atorvorcairai a\ 

* Athen. MitteU. III. Ul. 

'Dank der Liebenowt&rdigkeit des Verfawers konnte ich Wilhelms Werk scbon 
w&lirend des Drucks kennen lemen, und meine brieflich geAuwert^ Bedenken hat er 
in einem Nachtrag S. 267 berftcksichtigt. 
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Da ist denn znnftchst zu bemerken, dass grade Wilhelms sorg- 
fftltige Untersnchongen Hber die Aufzeichnong der Urkunde 
ihrem aristotelischen Ursprong nicht gdnstig sind. Sein Scharf- 
blick hat erkannt (S. 7), dass die Liste yon ihrem Anfang bis zn 
einem zwischen 346 und 342 liegenden Jahre einheitlich 
geschrieben ist, wfthrend die Eintragungen fdr die folgenden 
Jahre von verschiedenen Hftnden herrdhren. Zwischen 346 and 
342 mtlssen also Aristoteles' Nt>cai abgeschlossen sein, wenn sie der 
Inschrift zu Gmnde liegen. Die ftlr das Werk erforderlichen 
Archivstndien setzen aber Anwesenheit des Verfassers in Athen 
unbedingt voraus, and so sieht denn aach Wilhekn in seiner 
Kombination eine StUtze fdr den besonders von Bergk^ and 
Gercke' angenommenen Anfenthalt der Philosophen in Athen 
zwischen dem Fortgang von Atameos (345/44) xmd seiner Bera- 
fang nach Makedonien (343/42). Diese bergksche Hypothese,' 
die aof einer nnsicheren Deatang von Isokrates xiL 18 beraht, 
widerspricht jedoch den aasdrdcklichen Angaben des grade Hber 
Aristoteles' Leben so vorztlglich anterrichteten Apollodor (fr. 56, 
Jacoby) and ist deshalb von Zeller^ and Wilamowitz^ mit Recht 
abgelehnt worden. Es geht nicht an, die Abfassangszeit der Sie- 
gerinschrift als Beweismittel fdr den athenischen Anfenthalt des 
Aristoteles zn verwerten, sondem der Schlass mass meines Erach- 
tens amgekehrt laaten: Die Siegerliste, deren fieraypaif^ aaf 
Stein wir in IG. II 971 besitzen, ist zwischen 346 and 342 in 
Athen verfasst worden, Aristoteles war nach ananfechtbaren 
Zeagnissen von 348/47-335/34 nicht in Athen ansAssig, folglich 
ist er nicht der Verfasser jener Liste. 

Damit ist freilich die Frage, ob Aristoteles' HucaL in ihrer 
Anlage mit der Siegerinschrift Hbereinstimmten, noch nicht 
entschieden, aber innere Grtlnde widerraten es entschieden, das 
aristotelische Werk nach ihr za rekonstraieren. Aristoteles hat 

1 Rhein, Mus, XXXVII. 371 f . < Pauly-Wiasowa Realencycl. II. 1014. 

'Schdchtem und ohne nAhere Begrflnduiig hatte schon Stahr AristoL 106 Anm. 2 
dieaelbe Vermuthung cr^useert. 

*Philo8, der Oriechen III. b' S. 23. 2. 

^Aristoteles und Athen I. 321, Anm. 1. ** Hypothesen, die mit den apollodoriachen 
Angaben dber das Leben dee Aristoteles streiten, hAtten gar nicht aufgestellt warden 
sollen ; jedenfalls braucht man sie nicht zu widerlegen, so leicht es w&re." 
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seine Forschangen tlber die dionysischen Agone Athens doch 
wesentlich auB literarhistorischem Interesse getrieben nnd grade 
diesem wird die Siegerliste nur ziemlich mangelhaft gerecht. Ich 
wiederhole zur Bequemlichkeit der Leser eine voile Jahresliste: 

"Em ^iXokXcovs (458) 

Olvrjii nxuSoiv 
'IinrotfoirrU (iFSpcov 

l^vpvKXuhnfi iyppr/yu 
Ev^povtos ihiSojOKt 

rpaynM&Siv 
BevocX^f *A^i^wu69 ixoptrfyti 

Von den acht Angaben dieser Jahresliste sind im Grande nur 
zwei, TS,if<l>p6pio^ iB(Baa/c€ und Aur;^i;Xo9 iBiBao'tce, fdr die Literatur- 
geschichte von Wert. Dass die Choregen der siegreichen Chore 
berticksichtigt werden, lAsst man sich auch noch allenfalls bei 
einem Literarhistoriker gefallen, zamal wenn dabei so interes- 
sante Tatsachen herauskommen, wie dass Perikles Aischylos' Per- 
ser ausgestattet hat, aber was ftlr ein Interesse konnte Aristoteles 
daran haben, tlber 150 Jahre lang zu .notieren, welche der zehn 
Phylen mit dem Knaben- und welche mit dem Mftnnerchor 
Erfolg gehabt hatte? Und vor allem, wie konnte er Phylen und 
Choregen der kyklischen ChOre gewissenhaft aufzeichnen, aber das 
Wichtigste, den Dichter, durchgehends fortlassen ? Ftlr die Ange- 
hOrigen der Oineis war es ja gewiss sehr interessant festzustellen, 
dass ihr Knabenchor im Jahre 458 gesiegt hatte, ftlr Aristoteles 
aber und alle Nichtathener der Mit- und Nachwelt bedeuteten die 
Namen der Phylen gar nichts, die der Choregen sehr wenig, 
dagegen war es ftlr die Literaturgeschichte von entschiedener 
Wichtigkeit, ob etwa Bakchylides oder Melanippides ftlr den 
siegenden Chor den Dithyrambus gedichtet hatte. Die Angabe 
der Dichter hfttte dem Bearbeiter der Liste keinerlei Schwierig- 
keit gemacht, denn ihre Namen standen in den Archiven so gut 
verzeichnet wie die der Tragiker und Komiker, Aristoteles bertlck- 
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sichtigte sie doch in den AiSa<ricaXuu, wamm nicht auch in den 
Ni^ai? Es scheint mir unabweislich, dass zwischen der Sieger- 
liste and Aristoteles ein scharfer Schnitt zu machen ist, beide 
benatzen zwar dasselbe Urkundenmaterial, aber zu verschiedenen 
Zwecken and demgemflss aach in verschiedener Weise. Die 
Inschrift dient speziell athenischen, and zwar mehr staatlichen als 
literarischen Interessen, daher aach die Gleichgdltigkeit gegen die 
so vielf ach nicht aas Athen gebtlrtigen Dithyrambendichter, Aris- 
toteles dagegen war ftUr athenischen Lokalpatriotismas keineswegs 
empfftnglich, daher ist fdr ihn ein Werk yon dieser Anlage in 
hOchsten Masse onwahrscheinlich. 

So schweben denn die aristotelischen Hi/caL zanAcht wieder 
in der Loft als a-KioeiSrj ^avrcuriuiTaj ich glaabe aber, dass man 
sie doch in greifbare Gestalten bannen kann. Ansser den Didas- 
kalien and der Dionysiensieger-Liste haben wir ja inschrift- 
lich noch das wertvoUe Verzeichnis von Siegem lO II 977, 
das Wilhelm (S. 89 ff.) mit so glUcklicher Hand bearbeitet hat. 
Im ganzen acht Listen enthalten die Namen der Dichter and 
Schaaspieler, welche in beiden Dionysosfesten gesiegt haben, mit 
der Zahl ihrer Erfolge in chronologischer Ordnang. Wilhelm 
selbst ergftnzt (8. 123 f.) Hber der Lenaeenliste komischer 
Dichter Hberzeagend Ai;wiac]a[l ttoi/tJAv \^K<oiuK^&Vy and ziem- 
lich gat erhalten sind zwei tTberschriften inroKpir&v rpayuc&v. 
Demnach ist als gemeinsamer Obertitel aller Einzellisten hinza- 
zadenken iiucai, and ich wAsste nicht, wie man den Inhalt der 
ganzen Urkande treffender bezeichnen kOnnte als mit dem Titel 
iiucai ^lovuaiaKal iumxal xal AvvaucaL Ich glaabe in der Tat, 
dass wir in ihr die Reste einer nach anten f ortgesetzten fji^raypa^'q 
der gleichnamigen aristotelischen Schrift besitzen. 

Das Urkandenmaterial, aaf dem diese Listen berahen, ist 
nattlrlich ganz das gleiche wie bei den Didaskalien and der Dio- 
nysiensieger-Liste, aber das Interesse in dem sie angefertigt wird, 
ist im Gegensatz za IQ, II 971 rein literar- and theaterge- 
schichtlich. Eine ziemlich mtlhsame Darcharbeitang der 
gesamten Didaskalien war nOtig, am fUr jeden Dichter and 
Schaaspieler festzastellen, wie oft er an den einzelnen Festen 
gesiegt hatte, and am ihm dann den richtigen Platz in der chro- 
nologischen Reihe der Sieger anzaweisen. 
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Wenn wir nun nnsere Inschrift nicht besAssen, so wtlrden 
wir doch aos der Literatur die einstige Existenz einer Schrift 
von genau gleicher Anlage erschUessen kOnnen. Bis in dtlrftige 
Suidas-Artikel und Rednerscholien hinab haben sich Zah- 
lenangaben tlber die Siege der Dichter und Schauspieler 
gerettet, and zwar standen den alexandrinischen Gelehrten 
getrennte Listen fflr Dionysien und Lenaeen zur Verftlgung. Am 
deutlichsten zeigt das eine Mitteilung ApoUodors (fr. 83, Jac.) 
fiber den Komiker Eudoxos bei Diog. Laert. viii. 90: yeySvaai S* 
^iSo^oi rpek. avro^ otrro^ (sc. 6 Ki^/&09), Irepo^ 'F68lo^ Urropla^ 
yeypatfxllt^j rpCro^ 2i/c€Xu»Ti;9 7rai9 'AyciBoteXdov^y iroirfT^ te^fJupSla^y 
pIko^ €Xm>v iuTTUcii^ fikv Tpekj AfjvaUciL^ Bi nrivre^ teadd ((nfaiv 'AttoX- 
XJ&k>^09 iv XpoviKOif;. Spezialuntersuchungen tlber diesen ziemlich 
untergeordneten Dichter hatte ApoUodor doch gewiss nicht ange- 
stellt, er entnahm also die Angaben tlber die Siege an beiden 
Festen leicht zng&nglichen Listen. Man kOnnte ja nun als Apol- 
lodors Quelle Kallimachos^ irivaKe^ annehmen, aber diese Quelle 
versagt fflr die Schauspieler, und auch von ihnen haben wir 
gelegentUch bestimmte Angaben tlber die Zahl ihrer Siege an den 
einzelnen Festen, Aristodemos z. B. siegte nach schol. Aisch ii. 15 
zweimal an den Lenaeen. Es ist interessant zu sehen, wie die 
Benutzung der Doppelliste verschieden gehandhabt wird. Das 
Einfachste und Nattlrlichste ist es, die Siegeszahlen beider Listen 
zu addieren, wenn man die Erfolge eines Ktlnstlers angeben will, 
so macht es z. B. Suidas mit Kratinos, denn die von ihm gegebene 
Gesamtzahl 9 entspricht 6 stftdtischen und 3 lenflischen Siegen 
der Steine. Gelegentlich lasst man aber auch die Siege an den 
weniger glflnzenden Lenaeen einfach fort; so erklflren Capps* 
und Wilhelm^ rich tig die 18 Siege des Sophokles bei Diodor 
xiii. 103. 4, die der stadtischen Liste entsprechen, gegentlber den 
24 bei Suidas, wo die lenaeisehen mitberflcksichtigt sind. 

An sich kOnnten diese von Apollodor und Spflteren benutzten 
Listen eben^wohl in Alexandria wie in Athen entstanden sein, 
aber unsere im ersten Drittel des III. Jahrh.* eingehauene In- 
schrift entscheidet ftlr den athenischen Ursprung. 

J Amer. Jouni.of Arch.^ 1900 (sec. ser. IV), S. 86. 

« A. a. O. S. 102. 8 Vgl. Wilhelin a. a. O. 96. 
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Nun beachte man die vollkommene Reeponsion der drei Fak- 
toren, Aristoteles' Didaskalien, literarhistorische Arbeiten der 
Alexandriner, athenische Inschrift 10. II 973-75 einerseits, und 
Aristoteles^ N£c«t, Arbeiten der Alexandriner, athenische Inschrift 
lO. II 977 anderseits: Aristoteles schreibt Didaskalien, in denen 
die einzehien Feste und Dichtungsgattungen getrennt au^eftlhrt 
werden, die Alexandriner benutzen sie eifrig, meist ohne den Ver- 
fasser zu nennen, in Athen wird im ersten Drittel des III. Jahrh. 
eine fAeraypcufnj des aristotelischen Werks auf Stein vorgenommen, 
mit HinzufUgung der nacharistotelischen AufiFtlhrungen aber mit 
Verzicht auf die lyrischen Agone. Aristoteles schreibt Hucmi 
£iiovvaiaKal aoTiical koI Af)valKa(j die Alexandriner benutzen 
getrennte Listen der Sieger an den beiden dionysischen Festen, 
in Athen werden Listen genau gleicher Art ftlr dramatische 
Dichter und Schanspieler, aber nicht ftlr lyrische Dichter/ im 
ersten Drittel des III. Jahrh. in Stein gehauen — ist da nicht 
der Schluss unmittelbar gegeben, dass die Siegerliste auf Stein 
in ganz derselben Weise von Aristoteles' Hiscai abhAngen wird, 
wie die zur selben Zeit in Siein gehauenen didaskalischen 
Urkunden von seinen Didaskalien? 

Dieser, wie mir scheint, zwingenden Gleichung sind Bergk' 
und Capps' bereits ganz nahe gekommen, aber sie haben die 
Consequenzen nicht scharf gezogen, und immer wieder drSngte 
sich die staatliche Dionysiensiegerliste lO. II 971 stOrend 
dazwischen. 

Wir gewinnen ftlr Aristoteles aus dieser Kombination ein 
Doppeltes: Erstens die Einsicht in Zweck und Anlage seiner 
Hucai und zweitens die Erkenntnis, dass dies Werk ebenso sehr 
einem wissenschaftlichen Bedtlrfnis entgegenkam, ebenso sehr 
auf die alexandrinische Forschung gewirkt hat, wie seine Didas- 
kalien. Eine fast selbstverstftndliche Wirkung seiner Arbeiten 
ist es, dass auch die spftteren AufFtlhrungen und Dichter nach 
dem von ihm geschaffenen Schema registrirt wurden, und es ver- 

1 Die Bruchstflcke tou IO. II 977 sind so zahlreich, dass man das Fehlen lyri- 
scher Dichter kaum wird ftlr einen unglQcklichen Zufall erklAren kdnnen, iind schon 
deehalb halte ich es ftlr tlberwiegrend wahrscheinlich, dass sie auch bei der iixraypa/^ 
der Didaskalien absichtlich fortgelassen worden sind. 

s Rhein, Mua, XXXIV. 296 f. « ATner. Jaum. of Phil, XX. 396. 
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BchlAgt daher gar nichts, wenn der Eomiker Eudoxos, dessen 
stadtische and lenaische Siege Apollodor anfftlhrt, erst nach 
Aristoteles gelebt haben soUte, was zwar nicht sicher zu erweisen, 
aber doch tlberwiegend wahrscheinlich ist.* 

Es bleibt znm Schlnss noch eine Frage, die sich ftlr die NIkoi 
ebenso wenig sicher entscheiden l&sst, wie ftlr die ikiSaa-KaXiai. 
Hat Aristoteles in diesen Schriften nur das nackte UrkundeH- 
material gegeben, oder hat er kritische ErOrternngen daran 
gekntlpft? — Wahrscheinlicher ist mir ersteres. Past alle Erwah- 
nangen der Didaskalien machen durchaos den Eindruck, dass die 
Alexandriner einfach Namen und Daten ohne weitere Erlftute- 
rongen in ihnen fanden,^ und die wenigen Stellen, aos denen man 
anf grOssere Ausftlhrlichkeit schliessen kOnnte, lassen sich auch 
anders erklftren.' 

Dass die HiKat niemals ausdrtlcklich genannt werden, erklSrt 
sich um so leichter, je nnpersOnlicher die Schrif t war ; bei trocke- 
nen Zusammenstellungen von Namen and Zahlen wendet ja selbst 
unsere das geistige Eigentum so ftngstlich hfltende Zeit weniger 
strenge Normen des Citierens an, als bei begrtlndenden 
Darlegungen. 

GiBSSEN 

1 Pollux vii. 201 rechnet ihn zu den p4oi, 

2 Vgl. bee. schol. Ar. Wo. 652, Hypoth. Ill zu Ar. Frie. 

8 Wenn nach schol. Ar. VO. 1379 Aristoteles in den Didaskalifm zwei Dichter Rine- 
sias schied, so genagto dafflr bei dem zwei ten der einfache Zusatz h v^ibrtpos^ den wir 
in den didaskalischen Inschriften z. B. bei dem jQngeren Philemon finden (Wilhelm, 
a. a. O. S. 73). Ebenso konnte die EinfQhrung der Ssmchoregie kurz bei dem ArchoD> 
tennamen vermerkt sein, — falls diese Nachricht (schol. Ar. FrO, 404) Qberhaupt in den 
Didaskalieii stand. 



NOTES ON THE SCHOLIA OF COD. VAT. 886 
(CODEX THEODOSIANUS) 

By E. O. W1N8TKDT 

Mommsen and Meyer in their recent edition of the Cod. Theod. 
express, I think, rather too favorable a view of the edition of the 
marginalia by Manentius {Stikdi senesi III, IV, and V) when 
they say (Introd., p. 1): ^'apparet editorem Italum non solum 
longe diligentins operam difficilem perfecisse quam Haenelios, 
sed etiam in snmma re editione eins recte uti posse qui in haec 
studia inqnirunt; errores enim ab eo commissi non multi sunt et 
raro graves.^^ A cursory examination of the last books seemed 
to me to show that, if accuracy is any object in an edition of 
these scholia, an editor who not once nor twice but frequently 
miscorrects his predecessor's correct reading, besides letting slip 
a fair number of his mistakes and adding more of his own, can 
hardly be counted satisfactory. 

I proceed to give first some illustrations of Manentius' mis- 
corrections of HaenePs readings: 

xii. 11. 1. 3 apud eorum: — with note "iure sed tacite addit hie Haen. 

V. heredes." MS quite clearly Ish (=heredes). 
xiii. 5. 16 haec c modo uacat: — with note on the mysterious c: 

"probabiliter pro: constitutio, Haen. tacite omittit banc literam." 

And so does the MS. 
xiii. 6. 3. 3 honeribus non subiacere: — with a note stating that 

Haenel omitted the non. Haenel did; and the MS. 
XV. 14. 9. 4 sponsa facta: — note: *^Haen. tacite emendans sponsam 

factam." So too the MS, though the stroke representing m in spon- 
sam may be intentionally erased. 
Ibid, 10 fiducia: — Haen. and MS fiduciae. 
xvi. 4. 9 reiciendos : — note: '4ta cod., Haen. pellendos." The MS has 

quite clearly pellendos. 

No less inexcusable are the half-corrections which occur 
equally frequently, for example: 

(CLA88ICAL PHiLOLoeT I, Ootober, 1906] 399 
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xii.6. 10 noui suscep tores creates : — note: ^'Haen.taciteemendans: 

creati." MS nouos susceptores creatos. 
xii. 10. 1. 4 de iis referiri: — "ita cod., Haen.: de iis referatur." MS 

is 

deeo referri. 
xii. 12. 9. 1 aut duae provinciae discisiae: — *4ta ullo absque dubio 

in cod., Haen. tacite emendans: dioeoeses." MS aut duae provin- 

ciae aut duae discisiae. 
xii. 13. 1: — the ward pro is not erased, as Manentius states, 
xiv. 3. 14. 2 eadem condicione: — with note on eadem: '4ta mendoee 

codex, Haen. tacite emendans: eidem," and '^Haen. conditioni." 

a 

The MS actually reads eidem condicione. 
XV. 1. 12 portus publicis: — note: 'Mta cod., Haen. tacite emendans: 

publicos." portus publici is the reading of the MS. 
xvi. 2. 14 vel X. et: — with a note stating that Haenel omitted X, but 

not that the MS omits et. 
Ibid. 16. 4 brebe: — note: "ita codex, Haen. breve." MS brebem. 
Ibid. 27. 10 facta:— note: "hie tacite addit Haen. est.'' MS facta 

liberalitas. 
Ibid. 39. 4 conbuerint: — note : " ita cod., Haen. tacite em. conniverint ." 

MS conibuerint. 
xvi. 4. 23 doctores quorumque: — note: "Haen. t. em. quicunque 

eorum.'' MS doctoresque eorum quicumque. 
Ibid. 25. 4 punitur: — "ita cod., Haen. puniatur." MS pimitum. 
xvi. 8. 21. 2 passim sinagogarum: — "ita codex, Haenel nescio qua 

ratione, passim aut synogogas vel." MS incassum aut sinagogas vel. 

Words are occasionally added or omitted without comment, 
and corrections in the MS are often overlooked; for example: 

xiii. 5. 29: — erutos is not in the MS, and the original reading was pirata 
and solidi, afterward altered to piratis and solidorum. 

xiii. 10. 7. 3 iudicibus rector prouinciae praesentatis parti- 
bus : — iudicibus praesentatis prouinciae partibus. 

xiii. 5. 20. 2 sed facultates: — et (=etiam) is supplied above the line 
between the two words. 

xiii. 5. 31 concedi seruari: — "de hoc non immerito Haen. miratur." 
But concedi is written above seruari, and was of course intended to 
replace it. 

Ibid, 21. 1 honore: — pro is added above. 

XV. 9. 2 non: — om. MS. 

xvi. 2. 14. 1 et: — om. MS. 

xvi. 4. 12. 4 conductorem fundi : — om. MS. 

xvi. 8.28. 3: — after poterant Manentius has omitted aut quod eum con- 
tingere poterat. 
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Naturally, thongh here one can not help feeling some sympa- 
thy with him, the extensive and confusing system of abbreviation 
used in these notes supplied a number of pitfalls into which 
Manenti^s did not fail to fall. 

4) ( = ber), not, as wrongly stated in the table of contractions, 
equivalent to h ( = bus),is several times a source of mistakes; 
e. g., xiv. 4. 2. 6 debere ferri: — "ita cod., Haen. referri." 
Haenel is perfectly right, debere referri being the MS reading; 
XV. 5. 4. 8 praebeat: — praebere MS; xv. 1. 31. 2 scribi: 
— scribere MS. 

^ ( = bus), also used, I believe, occasionally for ber (cf. the 
Verona Gains), is taken for b erased, and consequently omitted: 
xvi. 2. 13 and 46: superioribus similis. It is strangely added 
by Manentius at xv. 1. 52 reparationibus: — reparationi MS. 

^ ( = inter)' is sometimes omitted (e. g., xvi. 4. 49. 6 dona- 
tiones sibi: — donationes inter se MS), sometimes confused 
with per (e. g., xvi 8. 18. 2 per sua: — inter sua MS; ibid. 
22. 6 per cristianos: — inter cristianos MS; and at the end of 
the same line per iudeos: — inter iudeos MS), or with pro 
(e. g., xvi 10. 4. 2 sacrificiis productis: — sacrificiis inter- 
dictisMS). 

J^ ( = nam), not non, as Manentius states; xii. 13. 4. 2 coro- 
nae: — should be read read coronam. In the preceding line I 
noted the variants praecipit for praecit, datum pro coronis, and 
imperii for imperatoris. id est seemed rather uncertain; there 
appeared to be three letters, but they are very indistinct. 

N ( = non is confused with u ( = uel): xvi 4. 49. 2 turpitu- 
dinis non sanctitatis. 

TS ( = nihil) gives rise to a strange mistake: xiii. 11. 10. 1 
directos nee non agentes: — directos nihilque agentes MS; 
and xvi. 4. 2. 2 non de : — nihil de MS. 

6 ( = oportere) is omitted: xiii. 3. 5. 1 quales esse oportere 
insinuat. 

p ( = per), also written p, is misread pre: xvi. 4. 26 mani- 
chaeos perditionis animaduersione tradendos. 

1 The same iUgn seems to be used for contra in xri. 4. 46, though contra is generally 
lor >. 
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jpuiis = prouinciis, not prouincialibus xvi 4. 28. 4. 

^ ( = quam) is misread que: xv. 14. 6 a tiranno qnisqaam 
honore donatns. xvi. 8. 28. 2 aut quam pro niribos portiones, 
the same sign seems to be wrongly used for qnas, which Manen- 
tins reads. 

5r ( = res) is confused with the sign for R* ( = rum;* also 
rem) ; e. g., xii. 1. 44 honores potiti; xvi. 4. 31. 15 defensorem 
singularem: — defensores singulas. 

u ( = uel, or ut) is confused with um: xvi. 2. 9. 1 addit ut : 
— additum; with et: xii. 10. 1. 2 lucro vel quaestu; and cum 
with uel: xvi. 4. 53. 1 uel schismaticos: — schismaticis MS. 

0, the inverted c which stands for cum, is also misread: xii. 
1. 20. 3 non impleto: — n^ pleto MS. This mistake is also 
found in the table of abbreviations. 

<?, a ligatured form of the numeral VI, is omitted xii. 1. 44: 
VI et XXX similis. 

I may add that the abbreviations are by no means exhausted 
in Manentius^ table, and that a complete and accurate list of them 
is much needed, as some of them do not seem to conform to those 
in the Verona Gains. For example, q?, the ordinary abbrevia- 
tion for quia,^ is here used in some other sense in the phrases 
superiori c^ similis, similis qr superiori, etc.: xi. 36. 30; xii. 6. 7; 
XV. 2. 16 (superiori q in kapite similis) ; xvi. 2. 11 and 4. 37, 
where it is rendered by Manentius que, quae,^ or more usually 
omitted altogether, quoque would perhaps be nearer the mark, 
though not very satisfactory. 

a ( =aut) seems to have some other significance in two passages: 
xi. 30. 64 hie posuit si a infirmitate praegrauetur aut index aut 
litigator, where ab, which Manentius reads, is most improbable, 
aliqua would seem more likely, but hardly fits with the second 
instance: xii. 1. 102. 2 contra eos qui sunt a obnoxii curiae non 
ualere, where Manentius omits it.* 

1 Often very like ri. 

^qa and, I think, q are found for quia in this MS. 

'q or qe is usually found for quae, and q. for que. 

. * In the next words : ut si originales sint uel quos indicium inuenerit, ut must 
surely be a mistake for uel corresponding to uel origo fecerit of the text. Both ut and 
uel are represented by u. 
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^ can not mean, as usual, propter in the sentence xii. 6. 12: 
nullum debere perquirere solidorum jpip de quo collect! sunt 
titulo. Could it stand for praepositum, corresponding to the 
prouinciae rector of the text? 

1^ xiii. 11. 15 competitor qui per subreptionem aliquid $ 
accipit, is probably only nisi or nihil corrected to non, which 
Manentius reads. 

^, in the sentence xiv. 3. 12: de prouinciis uenire pistores a 
quinquennio in quinquennium ^ gratuite, is a portentous abbre- 
viation, if I copied it rightly ; but it can scarcely stand for et si 
(Man.) or quod si (Haen.). Possibly it is only quod or quatn 
erased. Manentius^ note: "Haen. quod, sed hoc verbum videtur 
ab ipso librario obliteratum esse, qui pro eo supra et emenda- 
tionis gratia posuit,^^ does not, I think, refer to this passage, but 
to the et quod of the next line, where quod is crossed out and et 
written above it. 

xvi. 4. 6. 1 admonet indices ne qui starum sectarum 
homines dimittat in aeclesias qui: — the MS has starum, 
which would probably stand for sanctarum. It also reads 

di in aeclesias in "Sdl^ 

inmittat qui Can the last word, which is omitted by 

Manentius, stand for introducere? 

Ibid. 12. 1 sectae nu(nquam) ordinari: — sectae N de 
///// nuf ordinari. Possibly non diaconos ordinari, though the 
sign should stand for nam not non. 

Ibid. 12. 1 pari modo ipsos hereticos de: — some more 
letters are visible at the end. They looked like dendis ; possibly 
it is some contraction for damnandos. 

Cases are often altered — though whether by Haenel or Manen- 
tius I can not say, as I have not HaenePs edition by me — to suit 
the editor's sometimes mistaken idea of the grammar; e. g., xii. 
1. 33. 1 iubet curiam declinantes: — MS rightly curia ; ibid. 
6. 30 tabularii duo: — tabularios duos ; ibid. 6. 13. 4 diuida- 
tur: — diuidendam; xiii. 11. 9 peregrini: — peregrinos; xiv. 3. 
12 coram officio: — coram officium. 

As a further illustration of the unreliability of the edition, I 
append a list of the variants I noticed in books xv and xvi, omit- 
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ting such as have abeady been mentioned, and orthographical 
variants. The list is no doubt incomplete, as my examination was 
very hastily made. With regard to spelling I may mention that 
Manentins is not reliable even when he vouches for it in a note 
(e. g., xiv. 3. 16. 2 spece — "ita codex;" MS specie; xvL 2. 5 
ortodoxum : — "ita codex;" hortodoxum MS) : 

XV. 1. 3. 2 q.(-)a a: — q.p//^ 13. 1 administrans 22. 2 priuatis (i doubt- 

ta 

ful) M. 1 incolae 46. 2 longinquo 5. 1. 1 potestem 5. 1 qui r(?)e 
cam : — qui ne eam 8. 1 mulier 14. 6. 1 quisquam 2 reuocandos 7. 1 
indicium 8. 1 galliis 9. 2 sententia xvi. 1. 2. 3 pia uel ueneranda 

eni coi 

doctrina 2. 4. 1 unumque (corr. to unoque?) 6. 3 clerialium (possibly 

oorr. to cur-) 9. 1 similis sed hoc additiun si 15. 3 causam 42. 1 prop- 
par 
ter balanis 43 alios 3. 1 secutos 4. 12. 6 connisi: — cogniti uilicus 

dominus 16. 2 eosnomianos 21. 4 de urugones(?) absconso 28. 2 

conuictione 32. 2 constringata 6 officium: — suffragium '36.3 eos: 

— si 39. 3 constringit 43. 8 quinquem ,un exacti (quinquem corr. to 

decem) lOmaritalis: — partenea 11 constringat: — eos 45. 8 uiroe 

mulieresque 15 ubi id ipsi: — utrum ipsis 49. 8 admittunt 50.2fryge8 

o 
5 prodixutaque (?) 53. 1 manicheos ciun schismaticis 2 exterminare usque 

uel eo6(?) 54. 2 fuerint u pellantur 56 adiunxerint 57. 2 sic uocantur 

3 omnesque 8. 4. 1 pateras 8. 2 inuitis patribus debere suscipere 20. 2 

sabbato 22. 8 sociata 24. 1 mill tare xvi contraria 25. 4 pro: — om. 28.2 

aut quam. 

xvi. 4. 12. 2 fuerint suscepisse^ >fi8co:-*I read fuerint 

1 1 1 1 1 1 inaficas a fisco. Possibly suscepisse beneficia a fisco, if there is 
room for suscepisse. 

xii. 12. 5. 2: The mysterious maiuit is, I think, only maius smudged. 
i6id., 10. 2 indiciis: — iudiciis. 

It might be useful to append, in addition to the instances 
already quoted, a list — which does not, however, pretend to be 
complete — correcting and supplementing Manentius' table of 
contractions. My list is made up partly from notes of my own 
taken from the later books, partly from notes kindly lent me by 
Professor W. M. Lindsay, wtich were taken, I believe, mainly from 
the earlier books. I have to thank him, too, for notes from some 
of the early minuscule MSS here referred to. 

an = ante. 
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c^ = cam. Its close resemblance to the first of Manentius^ 
contractions for causa, if the latter is reliable, should be noticed. 
]) is used for com- in the word completis (xii. 1. 126). 

^• = comes, easily confused with c = causa, com also occurs. 

d =dicit (cf. Verona Lat. LIU; in Vienna Lai 1224 it seems 
to stand for dixit; another form d also occurs for dicit in early 
MSS). 

dmo = dominio. 

6' = et (xvi. 4. 31). 

imp = imperat as well as imperator. 

m = mus. This, like the similar form of -bus, might easily be 
taken for an erasure. 

nui^o = numero. 

c o 

n = nunc ; similarly t = tunc. 

o = omnes "ut uidetur" f. 243 v. (Lindsay). 

p^ = pos as well as post. 

pot = potestas. 

pc = proconsul (e. g., xi. 36. 20), as well as procurator. 

pu = prout, almost exactly the same as pu = prouipcia (also 
pun). 

p = publicus as well as per; pub, publ, and publo are also 
used, per occasionally takes the strange form p . 

^ or 9 is not, I believe, used for quod, as Manentius states, 
but for quam. In xi. 34. 20 it seems to be used, possibly by 
mistake, for qua. The usual abbreviation for quod (^) is not 
unlike it. q also occurs for quod (e. g., xi. 36. 31), which might 
easily be mistaken for <[ = qui, especially as the general use else- 
where is precisely the reverse. Several other rather mysterious 
relative forms occur, for whose meaning I will not vouch; e. g., 
q is generally read as qui, but Haenel, rightly one would think, 
reads it quis in the passage quodsi quis . . . . iecerit. a» I 
noted as quidquid without reference to any passage; Professor 
Lindsay as quiqui (f. 233 v). 

qC = quibus should be noticed as a form which might be 
easily omitted through its resemblance to an erasure. 

reip is used both for reipublicae and rei priuatae; for the 
latter reipe and reip are also used. 
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r' stands for -rum, -rem, and also -run in the ending -runt. 
f ' = sed is 88 here formed, and not snch a decrepit affair as in 
Manentius^ table. 



signf = significat (cf. signif, Troyes 159, s. viii-ix). 

sq)^ is used for both solntnm and solidi. 

i = sunt. 

is = superios and suprascriptos. 

T^ = tis. 

u = uer as well as at and nel. 

a 

t with a clear a, not a mere blur as in Manentins' table, signi- 

i e o 

fies tra ; similarly t, t, t = tri, tre, and tro. 
t^ = tum. 
ali.q.m, which I have noted for aliqno modo, can hardly be 

right, q m is the usual form of quomodo. 

Many of the noticeable features of this system of abbreviation 
are still preserved in early minuscule MSS ; for example, ^, which 
in later MSS is practically confined to the ending -us — a usage 
not found in this MS — still survives in some early MSS in the 
sense of -um. In Brussels MS 10127 (s. viii) both r^ and pc 
occur for- rum. Troyes 159 (s. viii-ix) uses a>, not the later y; 
IX I have found also in Montpellier fie. Med. 69 (s. ix Merovin- 
gian) and Cambrai 693. Brussels MS 10127 also preserves c' = 
cum ; it seems to make a distinction between cum, con, and com 
which I have not noticed elsewhere, c (and o) being used for con, 
c^ for cum, and co for com. But I will not vouch for the dis- 
tinction being invariably kept. 

It was probably this abbreviation which developed later into 
the semicolon; thus p^ post is still retained in Bruss. 8216 and 
9811 (s. ix) in Bruss. 10127 (s. viii) the form is pi. or pi:. 
In Bruss. 8780 it has become p;. Similarly in the case of -bus, 
which occurs in one of Studemund's MSS (T) in the form B\ the 
stroke soon descends and becomes the conventional semicolon. 
In some early minuscule MSS, however, it is still a very uncon- 
ventional semicolon, the dot being applied in various eccentric 
positions or not at all. In Bruss. 10127 it takes the forms 
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b b. b:>* b;. Cambrai 693 using h^ almost preserves the old form; 
similarly B "? and 'b, Montp. 69. Others keep the o in its 
original position; e. g., Milan Ambr. 105 inf. viii hi with an 
alternative form h. b, which is found for -bus (and also for -bis), 
is probably an alteration of the h of our MS ; compare the forms 
qdr and qd, which both occur for quidem in Turin F. iv. 1. 8. 9. 
The same MS has qb for quibus. In Montp. 69 the stroke is 
often slanting H5. Usually, however, these confusing forms, 
which looked like erasures, were very wisely discarded or altered, 
the cross-stroke being placed outside the letter, not through it; 
e. g., nv, IV, or with more flourish nx, ik (Montp. 69), which 
also uses m;. 

Even the confusing A^ = inter is occasionally found, especially 
apparently in Irish MSS, e. g., St. Gall 904; Turin iv. 1. 7. 8. 
The straight cross-stroke in T, F = ter fer seems to die out, too, 
giving place to a line above the letter, though I find 4- = ser in 
Professor Lindsay's notes from Pal. Lat. 65. It is possible that 
the unusual form of the cross-stroke in per, which is sometimes 
written p^ in our MS, might be the cause of the confusion of 
per and pro in Visigothic MSS, as it somewhat resembles pro. 
The confusion is not entirely confined to Visigothic ; I find p = pro 
in Lindsay's notes from Verona Bibl. Cap. Ixxxix (Merovingian), 
and have noticed a kind of intermediary form S in Bruss. 
10127, which looks like an attempt to write p quick in one stroke. 
If my note p^b from Cambrai 679 is right, the contrary form p 
for pro occurs there, f,. in its original form survives occasionally 
(e. g., Bruss. 2750) ; but it soon gets the inevitable complement 
of dots at first thrown on apparently at haphazard (e. g., f,. Bruss. 
10127), but soon conventionally f;. Sometimes the comma be- 
comes a mere dot (e. g., f., Naples Charisius [s. viii]). The 
vagaries performed with regard to such dots jre a noticeable 
feature of early minuscule contractions; compare the forms of 
-bus given above, and still more the forms of que, which I have 
noticed q q. ct q: % ^ q; q:« q: in various early MSS. 

In conclusion I will call attention to the survival and change 
of the contraction r^ = run in the ending -runt. With that mean- 
ing it is sometimes found in early minuscule MSS; e. g., rH Vat. 
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Beg. 718 (a. Yiii-iz)i rt Montp. 69. More luraally, lioweyer, it 
has OBorped the meaning -nint; e. g., i^ Montp. 69, m Vat Lat. 

2 

8817 (Lombaidic a. viii-ix), r Vienna Lai 1188 (Lombardic), r 
Montp. 69. It is characteriatic of the nnoertainty of theae fomiB 
in the early period, when the mediaeval ayatem waa in pioceea of 
formation, that we find in one and the aame MS (Montp. 69) 
three forma, rt, r^ f , with the aame meaning. 

UmrxaaiTr or St. Ajiiiiuiwb, Sootlahd 



CRETAN «fe 

Bt Cabl Dabliho Buck 

Cretan Ifkj forms of which occur twice and probably three 
times in the Gortynian Law-Code, has always been identified with 
Homeric Uk {i^j Z 422), which belongs with la = fila. And 
rightly, as regards form. But when it comes to the question of 
its actual use, we should do well to give up trying to force upon 
it any numerical value, and recognize that it has simply pronom- 
inal force, "that one." This is not a new idea. Comparetti (Jfonu- 
menti Antichi III, p. 206) considered taking lfk=ii€€liHKj though 
only to reject it (see below), and Dareste and Haussoulier ( Jnscrtp- 
tions juridiques I, p. 471) say plainly "*4^ (vii 22) 6quivaut ici, 
comme partout, simplement & ixeiv^J*^ But most scholars seem to 
have either overlooked this view or failed to give it due considera- 
tion, and it will be well to review the evidence. 

In vii. 52 ff. it is stated that the heiress, if she does not wish 
to marry the groom-elect (the one whom the law provides as her 
husband), she may, taking possession of the house and half the 
other property as her share, be free to marry some one else. Then 
follows (viii. 6, 7) awoBSOai Bk rov Kpe/idTOv loi "but she shall 
give a share of the property to that one," L e., to the aforesaid 
discarded groom-elect, who is entitled to the other half of the 
property. That the person referred to by tot is the groom-elect is 
obvious, and all commentators are agreed upon it. Yet Bdcheler 
and Zitelmann translate it by "Einem,'' Baunack by "Erstberech- 
tigten," Merriam by "the first," Comparetti by "al primo (da lei 
refiutatato)." That is, the last three scholars take Uk = 'n'p&To^, 
But there is no more question of "the first" of several than there 
is of "one" of several, and Merriam and Comparetti evidently 
mean "first" in the sense of "the former," "the aforesaid." Even 
if the use of «fe as irpSno^ (see Baunack Inschrift von Gortyn^ 
p. 132), and further the use of irp&ro^ as "former," can be justi- 
fied, the absence of the article still remains as a difficulty. This 
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is felt by Comparetti, who admits {Monumenti Antichi III, p. 206) 
that the meaning eKeipo^ would suit better in this passage, bnt is 
deterred from accepting it by its use in vii. 23, to which we turn. 
In vii. 15 S.y the beginning of the regulations regarding the 
heiress, provision is made for four di£Perent conditions, as follows: 

1. One heiress, several brothers of the father. tA^a irarpolotcov 
oTTvUdai, aScXTTiot to irarpo^ rov Uptov toi TrpeiyCtrroi. "The heiress 
shall marry the father's brother who is the oldest of those living." 

2. Several heiresses, several brothers of the father, ai Sdtea irXie^ 
irarpoloKoi tovri KaSeXiriol to irarpikj roi iinirpeiyltTTdi InrviiOcu. "If 
there are several heiresses and brothers of the father, they shall 
marry (each) the next oldest (in succession)." The form of 
expression is condensed, but the meaning clear. 

3. One heiress, no brothers of the father living, but sons of 
these brothers, ai h4 Ka fik lovri afieXTTiol ro irarptky ifi^S Si ix^ 
aBeXinoVf iirvidOai lot rot e? to irpeiyCtrrdi. "If there are no brothers 
of the father, but sons of the brothers, she shall marry that one 
who is the son of the eldest." 

4. Several heiresses, several sons of the father's brothers, al 
Sd /ca irkie: loirn Trarpoioteoi tevlh^ iie^ aBieXinoVf aXXot orrvidOai, roi 
iirl rot if; ro wpeiyloTo. "If there are several heiresses and sons 
of the brothers, they shall marry the next after the son of the 
eldest (and so on) .*' The expression is condensed as in 2, but the 
meaning equally clear. 

It is in the third provision, as quoted, that the tot in question 
occurs. Most commentators take it as =irpwT(p "the first" i. e., 
the eldest son of the eldest. But neither here nor in 4 is any 
account taken of more than one son of each brother. That in 
case of several sons it would be the oldest is taken for granted. 
Had it been expressed, we should expect tol 7rp€iy(aToi top e? to 
TrpeLyuTTo, Or, admitting the use of loi =: irpwrcp as a variant ex- 
pression, we should at least expect tol Iol top /ctX. Thus, even in 
this matter of word arrangement, the objection to the usual view 
seems to me far more serious than that which dissuaded Compa- 
retti from adopting the pronominal interpretation, namely, the fol- 
lowing Tot, which he says makes such a pronoun superfluous. But 
an exact parallel to the phrase cited above under 1, namely, oirviedai 
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aSeXwioi - - Toi wp€iyC<rrdij would be oirviiOai vim roi k to wpeiyCoTO, 
which is what we have, except that since in this case vide: occurs 
in the preceding clause, the pronoun is substituted for vim. 

The third probable occurrence of a form of iefe, the one not uni- 
versally recognized, is at ix. 28, 29, where Comparetti reads 
iwi/io^Jv ( v) is wpo TO iviamo. According to Hallberr's second read- 
ing -61/ and 10 are certain, the character between being L, perhaps 
an incomplete N. Blass, indeed, in the latest publication of the 
text {SODI. 4991), reads iiriiiokiv, ai S ^tX, which requires for 
its explanation an improbable amount of amplification (see note, 
loc. city ix. 28 t). When he says regarding Comparetti's reading 
"Indes kv6^ hat hier keinen Sinn," I quite agree. But if we take 
it as a pronoun we get just the sense which is wanted: ''action 
shall be brought against that one (the aforesaid deceased, in 
reality, of course, against the heirs who represent him) before the 
end of a year." 

If now, as we think is beyond any reasonable doubt, Cretan m^ 
is used as a pronoun, while t a is a numeral in Aeolic (Homer, 
Lesbian, Thessalian), the difference in use is one that can be 
paralleled among other related forms, e. g., Skt., ena = a weak 
demonstrative, cognate with Lat. urms (cnnos), Goth. ainSy etc. 
A shift of meaning in either direction is easily understood, and 
the question which is the earlier use (cf . Brugmann Kurze vergl. 
Gram,, p. 363, but Solmsen Berl. phil Woch., 1906, p. 182), need 
not concern us here. 
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SENECA EPP. MOR. 82. 20 

In this letter Seneca sets forth the thought that a bare dialectical 
demonstration that death is not an evil (such as Zeno gives) is of small 
significance for courageous action in the face of impending peril. 
Against an emotion of the human breast such as fear stronger weapons 
must be used. There follow then the words: haec ipsa qucLe volvuntur 
ab Hits (dialecticis) solvere malim et eocpendere, ut persuadeam [the 
goal of rhetoric], non ut imponam [dialectic]. There foUow accordingly 
rhetorical exempla drawn from the words of f^ous leaders, exhorting 
their men in the face of certain death. 

The language of dialect is, in accordance with its unemotional, 
direct, truth-seeking purpose, simplex concisa astricta arida: the 
language of rhetoric on the other hand is multiplex dilcUata varia 
fortis omata. In the above passage in which Seneca indicates his 
preference for a freer and more ample utterance with which to combat 
fear, solvere answers the requirement of the thought perfectly; but not so 
expendercy since the reflective '^weighing" of a thought can not be said 
to be more characteristic of rhetorical than of dialectical treatment. *^ I 
should prefer," he says, '^to handle these dialectical arguments more 
freely {8olvere\ and more expansively," that is expandebe, and not 
expendere. 

In the long controversies between philosophers and rhetoricians 
many illustrations of their differences of method had been employed, 
not infrequently reflecting the hostilities of either party. So in Cic. 
Tu8c, iv. 11 setting the sails of rhetoric {pandere vela orationis) is 
contrasted with the laborious rowing of dialectic (dialecticorum remis). 
The same figure is used by Jerome Epp. 14 (Migne, Vol. I, p. 353) in 
passing from a dialectical argument to an outburst of emotional lan- 
guage: eocpandenda vela sunt ventis. Finally, with exact parallel to our 
passage, Augustine De catechiz, rud. iii. 5 (Vol. VI, p. 313 Migne) says 
of narrative that in general it should be brief, but enlivened in conspicu- 
ous places by amplification: sed{oportet) aliquantum immorando quasi 
resolvere atque expandere et inspicienda atque miranda offerre 
animis auditorum. For this metaphorical use of expandere in Seneca, 
without an apolegetic quasi, cf. Epp, 59. 7. 

G. L. Hendrickson 
412 
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DIONYSIUS EPISTULA AD POMPEIUM 775 R 

wpibrri tQp dptrQp yivovr^ dp, 1ft X^W* ^^^ '''^^^ SXKwp rQp wtpl ro^ \6ywf 50cX6r 
ri, 1^ Ka$apii roU dpS/uuri «eU rbp *^\\iipuc6p xo^'^/'a vrfi^vaa dtdXuerot, ro^nfr 
dxpifioOffip dfi^&rtpoi' 'Hp68or^ re ydp ri^ *Iiidot dpwrot KaviiP 6ov«v8/8t^ re r^ 
'Artf/dot .... rplr^p fx^^ X^^P^'^ 'h KoKovfUpii irvrrofda • ipraArji 8o«et rpo^etv 'Hpod^ 
rov 6oi;ffv8£diyt. «a/roi X^yot rtt Ay, ciif lurd rod va^dt i^a^ifiMPOP i^8d ^alptrai t6 

In this passage from the letter to Pompeius, in which Dionjsius 
enumerates the dmyxaicu dpcnu of style, the lacuna after 'Ar^iSos was first 
marked by Sylburg in his edition of 1586. Since that time all the critical 
editions, including the more recent ones of H. Usener and W. Rhys 
Roberts, have observed the lacima. It is the purpose of this note to 
show, by the presentation of parallel passages from Dionysius, that there 
is no lacuna in the text and that Dionysius had distinctly in mind four 
dperoi {yi KaOapa Xcf is, dKpifitui, aa^vcia, awrofua) and not simply three, 
as Roberts suggests in his note on the passage. The second virtue 
oKpCPiia, which Roberts seems to overlook, is represented by the verb 
oKpifimkriv, There is abundant evidence that Dionysius regarded dKpLfiuoL^ 
* precision,' as a distinct virtue of style, and that he carefully differ- 
entiated it from i) KojOapk Xcfis, 'purity in diction.' The nature of the 
distinction between the two seems to be this: To attain KaSapk \€$is one 
must refrain from using words foreign to his dialect. ^Kpiptia goes a 
step farther and preserves the exact meaning of each word in the dialect. 
For example, either a Spartan or Boeotian could use the dual form r^ triia 
without going beyond the bounds of his dialect. For either the form 
would be KaOapa Xc^cs . To the Spartan, however, rw aiw meant Castor 
and Pollux, to the Boeotian it meant Amphion and Zethus. In case a 
Spartan used rw aiia referring to Amphion and Zethus, his diction would 
lack the virtue dxptj^cia. In De Thucyd. 23, Dionysius gives a similar 
enumeration of the dmyicaZdt dp€Tai, In this passage AKpiPtia is repre- 
sented by the phrase ^^atfiovtra rov T&ov iKoxrrrii ScoXocrov ;(apa#cT^pa." 

The following passages gathered from Dionysius confirm the view of 
&Kpip€ui that has been presented: 

De Lysia 13, an enumeration of the dperaC of Lysias: 

t6 KaOapdp tQp dpofidrtap, ii dxplfikta rijt SiaX^rrov, rb Std rQp Kvpltap «eU /i^ rportKQp 
KarcLffKtvQp ix^ipeip rd POi/JtuLTa, if o'a^Mia, i^ ffvrrofUa, 

De Demosthene 18, concerning the diction of Isocrates: 

KaOcLpeOtt re ydp, ef rtt SXKify rott po^fioffi, «eU rifp SidXacrSp i^rip dxpifi^t • ^p§pd 
r^ iffrl Kol KOtrff, He lacks avPTOfda, 

De Demosthene 13, after a long citation from Demosthenes: 

ra&ra o6 KaOapd Ktd dxpifi^ ical ffa4>ii koI did rQp icvplvp «eU koipQp 6po/idrwp 
KaTWK€vafff»jipa Cxrwep rd Awrlov; 

De Isaeo 3: The diction of Isaeus 

KaBapd yukp Kal dxpifiiff Kal ffa^s, Kvpla re ceU ipcLpy^s, «eU aniproftof. 
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De laocrate 11: 

vpibrtip /Up Tolyvp t4>V^ dper^p cTmu Xiyvp, ri/p KoBapiiP ipftiipttap fmra 

r^y dKplfi€iap r^y StaX^rrov .... r^t 8i ffo^Ptlat Ktd r^t ipopytlat , , , . iv 9i rf 
ffvprdfuat iK^p€iP rd poT^fiara, etc. 

From these citations it seems clear that <iic/K)9cia is the &€VT€pa clpcn^, 
and that there is no lacuna in the text. 

It may be worth while to add that this term dKpCPtui seems to be 
exactly synonymous with the icupioXoyia of Herodian, and that the 
essentials of a correct style here presented by Dionysius seem to con- 
form to the Stoic theory presented by Herodian. The Stoic theory made 
iXXr/yuTfioi its goal, and Herodian named iXXrp^urfWi, <m^vcca, irvyroiMxa, 
and Kvptokoyia as the first four dpenu Xoyov (Lex. Vindob.y p. 906, 11. 14 ff .)• 

Chables N. Smiley 
Iowa Colleob 



THE EITUNS INSCRIPTIONS AT POMPEII 

I wish to suggest the possibility that these inscriptions may have 
some connection with an incident mentioned in Cicero Pro Sulla 61, and 
to make a few observations to bring out the reasonableness of this idea. 

It seems from the short notice in Cicero that the Oscan citizens came 
into conflict with the Roman colonists on the subject of public prome- 
nades, which can only mean that they were prevented from taking their 
'constitutional' in the places they had preferred in the days of their 
autonomy. Now the best place in the city for a stroll in the late after- 
noon of a siunmer's day or in the sunshine during the winter is the 
stretch of wall between the Herculanean gate and the first two or three 
towers. We walked along here with Professor Mau two years ago and 
remarked upon the fine view of the valley and of the coast. No doubt 
this was, after the war, in the custody of the colonists, who may, through 
arrogance or prudence, have chosen to hinder the Oscans from the use 
of the wall even as a place of recreation. The Oscans may have protested 
vigorously and succeeded in obtaining the right to enjoy at least the 
two sections of the wall indicated in the three inscriptions Nos. 14, 15, 16 
in Buck; 60, 61, 62 in Conway; and 47, 48, and 60 in von Planta. The 
residence of the Oscan citizen given in each case may denote the point at 
which access might be had to the wall. 

The next inscription (Buck 17, Conway 63, v. PI. 49) contains, like the 
preceding, two termini inter quos which are this time the residences of 
two Oscan citizens, as there may have been no towers on this lower side. 
The view from the front of the city to which this inscription must refer 
is extremely beautiful, though not so commanding as that from the 
higher parts mentioned above. That there was also a portico in this 
neighborhood is evidenced by remains that Professor Mau points out. 

The last inscription (Buck 18, Rom, Mitth. XIII, pp. 124 ff.) may 
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mean that the colonists went so far as to interfere with the rights of the 
original inhabitants in and about the forum, and this trouble may at the 
same time be connected with the matter of the suffrage which Cicero 
also mentions as a point of dispute. It would be doubly painful to the 
Oscans to lose at the same time their share in the local politics and the 
unmolested enjoyment of a favorite loimging-place. This inscription^ 
then, asserts their right to the region about the temple and the villa 
pvblicay whatever that may have been. It may well be the gladiatorial 
barracks, which as a portico must have been a favorite resort from the , 
heat or the rain. In all the inscriptions eltims will mean liceto ire. 

Whether the connection here proposed is the correct one or not, the 
topographical coincidence seems to be almost perfect between the local- 
ities mentioned in the inscriptions and those that we know must have 
been well-known resorts for recreation. With the use of the wall as a 
promenade may be compared the similar use of the agger of Servius at 

Home; Horace Sat» i. 8. 15. 

NoBMAN W. DbWitt 
Washington University 



HIMERIUS ORATION I AND HORACE ARS POETIC A 128 
In the Jlpo$€uipia of the first oration of Himerius DtUbner's text reads: 

rb 8i Mrtpop r^y iwl rt} ydfup $4<n¥^ Ijy «oir^y ofkrap r{ ^l^vet rj Katp6TifTt tQv 
hriX^ipmilJuiTiav jceU rj f»M$68(fi tQp wornjuirtaw iilkXav dfrttpyturdfitfia^ xal rt «eU <fn\o/UL94<Ft¥ 
ifi^ wpofffd$arr€f^ 6 rodt raOra fciw^ 06 wtLpeKt&aerai. 

The words icocv^v oScrav are DtUbner's obvious correction of the koow 
vwaiv of previous editors. But the text is not yet sound. i^cSdv forms 
an awkward tautology with i)Sv and &ils to yield the required antithesis 
with Koivrjv. We must read Z&av, which modem Greek pronunciation 
would hardly distinguish from rjSiiav* We thus get a pertinent common- 
place of ancient rhetoric, Horace's proprie communia dicere (AJ^. 128). 
It is familiar to Himerius, who at the beginning of Ecloga x says: rks 
KOLvmfra^ rtov virotfctrccov iBtas ai fA€raxupia€LS ipyaHovnu. Himerius, of 
course, did not take it from Horace. But it may have been suggested to 
him by Isocrates, whom he often imitates. In Panegyr. 9 Isocrates has: 

€d flip yiip wpd^it .... KOtpal wS^rtp . . , . r6 SWr Koipt} ra^ats «araxpi^aa'0at 
.... Kol ToU 6p6fiaffiP ed Sia94e$at tup «9 ^popoirrttp tdi6p i^rip, 

Tasso, whom Mr. Saintsbury (Hiatony of Criticism II, p. 94) praises 

as "a link, and a very early link, in the apostolic succession of those who 

have held and taught the great doctrine that poetry makes the familiar 

im&uniliar, the accustomed strange and new," is directly or indirectly 

repeating Isocrates. "Variamente tessendolo, di commune proprio, e di 

vecchio novo il facevano." Cf . Isocrates rd re iraAiua KoiySt^, etc., in the 

same context satirized by Plato Phaedr. 267 a. 

Paul Shobkt 
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Sprache ah ScJidpfung und Eniwicklung: Eine theoretische Un- 
tersuchung mit praktischen Beispielen. Von Kabl Vosslbb. 
Heidelberg: Winter, 1905. Pp. viii+154. M. 4. 

This is a continuation of the same author's Positivismus und Idea- 
liamtia in der Sprachwisaenachaft (1905). In the last chapter of the 
earlier book (p. 91) Vossler had distinguished between the origin (SchO- 
pfung) of a linguistic phenomenon and its acceptance by, and spread 
through, the community (Entuncklung). Every linguistic form origi- 
nates through the activity of an individual, and is therefore in its incep- 
tion individualistic, but it does not become part of the language until the 
rest of the community accept it and repeat it, either passively by simple 
imitation, or actively by modifying it in some degree. This distinction 
between original (primary) and imitative (secondary) changes seems to 
me exceedingly important.* The more clearly it is made and maintained 
the greater, naturally, will be the importance attached to the individual's 
language, his particular concrete way of utterance with all its variety and 
mobility — in brief, his style. Contrasted with this, our grammars pre- 
sent what is typical in the utterances of many individuals, and therefore 
the linguistic forms treated by them are more abstract, shorn of their 
individualism. The more individualistic a form of expression is, the less 
it is likely to find a place in an ordinary grammar, because its character 
is then considered stylistic rather than grammatical. And yet Vossler 
rightly insists that all linguistic investigation should start with the indi- 
vidual's concrete utterance.'* Naturally, such individualistic treatment 
tends away^ from the schematic arrangement of our grammars (which, 
for the sake of classification, are forced to slight details) and throws the 
burden upon a psychological interpretation of single cases. For reasons 
which it would take too long to discuss here, Vossler calls such interpre- 
tation "aesthetic" rather than "psychological" {Positiviamus, p. 40; Spr, 

iCf. the reviewer's Lectures on the Study of Language (1901), pp. 136-49, and Del- 
brtlck Einleitung (1904), p. 149. Compare also Vossler 's Positivismus, p. 93, with the 
reviewer's Lectures, pp. 267-72. 

«Cf. Delbrtlck Einleitung (1904), p. 176: "Uberhaupt wird ee die Aufgabe aein, 
immer genauer durch Beobachtung festzustellen, was bei den einzelnen Individuen 
im Sprechen vor sich geht." 

8Cf. Morris On Principles and Methods in Latin Syntcuc (1901), p. 217, and the 
reviewer, Congress of Arts and Science, Universal Exposition, St, Louis, 1904, III 
(1906), p. 62. 

416 
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al8 Sch.y p. 61). Suffice it to say that the relation between psychology 
and linguistics does not present itself to me as it does to Vossler (pp. 22 f .). 
Linguistics, as an empirical branch of study, deals with a certain set of 
psycho-physical phenomena. It is the province of psychology to correlate 
these special phenomena and processes of language with kindred phe- 
nomena and processes outside of language; e. g., the analogy-formations 
in language with other non-linguistic phenomena which rest upon asso- 
ciative processes. In this way psychology becomes interpretative. 

A large part of the volume is devoted to a discussion of phonetic 
changes and *' phonetic law,'' and here the reviewer is in many respects 
in full agreement with Vossler's views, so especially with his refusal to 
accept the time-honored contrast between ''mechanical (physiological)" 
and "analogical (psychological)" changes,^ and to assign to phonetic 
changes an isolated position, as if they were toto caelo different from 
other linguistic changes.^ What is peculiar to Vossler is the great 
importance which he attributes to the momentary psychical (emotional) 
states of the individual in influencing the form of his utterance.* These 
have been occasionally referred to before (as for the aspirated compara- 
tives and superlatives of the dialect of West Somerset,^ or forms like the 
Sanskrit QrdVrfaV), but they have never been so strongly emphasized as is 
done here, where they appear as the sole ultimate cause of aU phonetic 
changes. I feel convinced that they play an important rOle, but I am 
still somewhat skeptical regarding the possibility of arriving at very 
definite results in the search for ultimate causes.* A clearer distinction 
between '' ultimate " and ''immediate ** causes would, I believe, have modi- 
fied Vossler's discussion of " mechanical " changes,^^ for the immediate 
causes of certain phonetic changes can certainly be purely mechanical. 
Like Vossler's earlier book the present volume is suggestive throughout. 
As was to be expected of the author of Die philosophischen Qrundlagen 
zum ^^aUaaen neuen Stil" he is at his best in the analysis of delicate 
phonetic and semantic shades, and in the discussion of their psychologi- 
cal causes. His style seems at times somewhat evasive, not unlike Hum- 
boldt's, whom he appears to have taken for his model (PoaitiviamuSy p. v.) 

Hanns Obbtkl 
Yale Univbrsity 

^Cf. Spmche als SchOpfung, pp. 2S f . ; the reviewer's Lectures, pp. 263 f. 

'Cf . Sprache als SchOpfung, p. 41 ; the reviewer's Lectures, p. 271. 

<Cf . Sprcmtie als SchOpfung, pp. 51 and SI, where aU Lautwandel is declared to rest 
upon Stilwandel, 

7Cf. Elworthy in English Dialect Society XVII (1875-86), p. 20, note 1; Jespersen 
Lehrbuchder Phcmetik (1904), p. 97. 

^Cf . Wackemagel AlUnd, Oramm. I (1896), p. aOO. 

•Cf . the reviewer's Lectures, p. 197, ^ 6. 

10 Cf. Sprache als Sch&pfung, p. 44; the reviewer's Lectures^ pp. 201 f. 
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Aristophanis Ecclesiazusae, Cum prolegomenis et commentariis 
edidit J. van Leeuwen J. F. Lugdoni Batavorum: apud 
A. W. SiithoflF, 1905. Pp. xxii + 60. Fl. 2.90. 

With the appearance of the present volume, the tenth in this latest 
edition of the comic poet, we are brought well in sight of the end. A 
few general observations on the salient features of the edition will not 
therefore be out of place at this time. Beginning with the second, all 
the volumes have issued from the Sijthoff press; with the change of pub- 
lisher the Greek characters so long in vogue among the Dutch were dis- 
carded in favor of the more substantial German style, and in harmony 
with this reform the typography throughout has been of a superior order. 
With the Knights (1900) there was introduced a notable innovation in the 
form of a fourth section to each page to serve for foot-notes to the 
explanatory conunentary , which in turn followed the text and critical notes ; 
and this practice has been followed ever since. Such a rigid exclusion 
from the commentary of all references and parenthetical remarks, while 
may well prove a joyous relief to the beginner, wiU hardly commend 
itself to those making a critical use of the edition. Reduced to its barest 
terms, the principle is made to border on the absurd in frequent instances 
like the following: *^ 59. o<ra l,Kipois ISo^cv] eadem verba quae supra*)," and 
below: *'*) vid. vs. 18." An innovation, on the other hand, which ought 
to be of assistance to scholars is the practice foUowed in the critical 
notes of designating by an asterisk the editor's own emendations, whether 
actually admitted into the text or not. The division of the plays into 
scenes I regard as of less value in itself than the stage-directions which 
are introduced at the same time. We thus have the satisfaction of know- 
ing the editor's opinion regarding the action at a great many points 
where there is general silence in the commentaries. Van Leeuwen boldly 
follows out his own theories regarding crasis, practically limiting its 
occurrence to cases where the first element is a short vowel, or a diph- 
thong if followed by another diphthong. Two features whose absence 
from these volumes is greatly to be regretted are a systematic treatment 
of the metres, whether in the form of a consf)ectus at the end or other- 
wise, and a bibliography of at least the more important editions and 
monographs in the case of each play. 

In the matter of the constitution of the text van Leeuwen's attitude 
toward the tradition of the MSS certainly does not appear to be chan- 
ging sensibly in the direction of conservatism. In the Ecclesiazuaaej 
which has, to be sure, been somewhat neglected by editors, we find prac- 
tically three dozen brand-new emendations all told admitted into the 
text- or the highest percentage for any play thus far in the series, with 
the single exception of the Thesnwphoriaziisae. And this notwithstand- 
ing the fact that some twenty-five of Blaydes's suggestions have been 
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adopted! Of tlie editor's own emendations a few indeed are sufficiently 
probable, involving but a slight departure from the MSS, while removing 
considerable difficulties; but in the case of many it is difficult to see just 
what has been gained by the change. Some few call for such serious 
changes, or are so little justified by the context as to suggest the criti- 
cism passed on another scholar in a like case by van Leeuwen himself: 
"ingenio abusus." So (vs. 78) his ingenious rovr' cor' ^icciv' ^ep ^Xcycav 
SMpcOScrcu; — based on the assumption that Lamius was not a prison- 
keeper, but a well-known figure in the assembly — may be promptly 
rejected as out of harmony with the spirit of Aristophanic wit and the quick 
intelligence of the Athenian audience. Again in- vs. 153 I fear he takes 
the poet altogether too seriously when, in place of the traditional (vvv S* 
ovK ^duro),) Kara yc rrjv ifirp^ H-^Vf ^^ demands icara ye SiW/uv rrjv lyL-qv ; 
this quite apart from the consideration that the corruption of the former 
reading into the latter would represent the more natural development. 
In the Thesmophoriazusae van Leeuwen rejected two or three entire 
verses; he would now seem to be making atonement by adding as many 
to its sister-play (after vss. 359^! 381, 453). The critical apparatus is 
reduced almost to a minimiun: we find noted only significant variants 
of R, or of r and very rarely A and B when these seem to offer a 
superior reading; while but a few of the more important emendations of 
other scholars are recorded. Of the latter several are wrongly assigned, 
e. g., Hermann's excellent 6pyiC€Tai (vs. 202), recently revived by Willems. 

The exegetical commentary, on the whole, caUs for high praise. In 
his treatment of historical personages and' events the editor displays a 
thorough acquaintance with the evidence and a discriminating mind in 
weighing the same. He possesses the happy faculty of entering 
heartily, as a rule, into the spirit of the jests and comic situations 
created by his author, as the sympathetic comment on many a passage 
will bear witness. The grammatical notes and paraphrases are for the 
most part very instructive, although one occasionally wonders why 
certain rather elementary principles were not completely ignored; on 
the other hand, it is gratifying to observe remarkably few points of real 
difficulty passed over in silence. The introduction contains a valuable but 
rather brief discussion of the date of the performance of the play. Van 
Leeuwen finds in the events described in the third oration of Andocides 
an excellent background for the Ecdeaiazv^ae ; and he attempts an 
ingenious reconciliation between the apparently discordant chronologies 
of the orator and Philochorus, concluding in favor of the year 392. 

Altogether these volumes are stimulating and suggestive; if we can 
not always subscribe to the principles followed or to the conclusions 
reached, we must at all events recognize the keen penetration and clever 
originality which give the edition its independent value. 

^ . . Eabnest Cabt 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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Thesaurus linguae Latinos epigraphicas: A Dictionary of 
the Latin Inscriptions. By G-bobob N. Oloott. Borne: 
Lcescher & Co.; New York: Lemcke & Buechner, Vol. I, 
fasc. 1 (A-AB), 1904, fascc. 2-4 (AB-ADIP), 1906, 
fasc. 5 (ADIT-ADTB), 1906. Each fasc. $0.50. 

It must be a matter of gratification to American scholars that there is 
one among us sufficiently courageous to undertake single-handed the 
Herculean task of compiling a well-ordered, complete lexicon of the 
more than 200,000 Latin inscriptions. Dr. Olcott does not confine 
himself to the Carpus^ but searches every available epigraphic source, 
and includes inscriptions down to 1000 a. d. Such a work when 
completed will be of inestimable value to the philologist, the grammar- 
ian, the student of religious and institutional antiquities, and the 
archaeologist. Every occurrence of every word, excepting, of course, so 
common a word as ef , will be cited. The names of living or historical 
personages are not included, since most of these are gathered together in 
the Prosopographia imperii Romani, There may be found here, 
however, aU geographical and mythological names, as well as old biblical 
names, e. g., AARON and ABRAHAM. The citations under each word 
are classified and subclassified, and are complete enough to show the 
relation of each word in its sentence. Whenever the provenance and the 
date of an inscription are known, this information also is given. This 
lexicon, therefore, is not to be a mere alphabetical list of words, but a 
work which may justly be regarded as supplementing the great Tfie- 
aaurus linguae Latinae^ whose citations from inscriptional sources are 
necessarily limited in nimiber. 

Dr. Olcott's work differs from the Dizionario epigrafico of De 
Ruggiero in being lexicographical, whereas the latter is rather archaeo- 
loKical or institutional. The Italian editor seeks to reconstruct, supple- 
menting the inscriptional evidence with that derived from literary or 
numismatic sources; the American editor classifies with extreme care and 
elaborateness, and leaves others to interpret. Thus the article ACHAIA 
occupies in the latter's work only a column and a half, but in the former's 
work thirty columns. On the other hand, in the Thesaurus the list of 
inscriptions is complete. From A to AB (inclusive) it has ninety-five 
articles, while the Dizionario within the same limits has twenty-six. 

The longest articles thus far written are A-AB, and AD. Each is 
preceded by a "Synopsis of Arrangement." For A-AB this is the 
following: I, Forms. II, Unusual Constructions: (a) with accusative, 
(6) with genitive, (c) AB before consonants, (d) A before vowels, (e) 
joined with following word. Ill, Use: (A) Local: (a) denoting separa- 
tion, source, motion away from, dependent on verbs, transitive and 
intransitive; (6) denoting "voluntary agent" (and, by extension, involun- 
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tary agent), with passive verbs; (c) dependent on the verbal force in 
nouns; (d) dependent on adjectives and adverbs; (e) adverbial phrases, 
expressing distance from point to point (corresponding to ad, usque ad, 
etc.); (/) denoting location or domicile; (g) in functions, public and 
private; (h) adverbial formulas, etc.; miscellimeous; (B) Temporal. The 
classification is thus parallel to that of the great Theaaurvs. 

Many interesting facts develop from a study of the material already 
collected. For instance, the Roman grammarians (Charisius i. 232. 24 K) 
lay down the rule that a should be used only before consonants, and od 
only before vowels and h. As a matter of foct, we see that in the 
inscriptions od occurs before every consonant in the alphabet. This, 
then, is another ''grammarians rule" (see Classical Philology I, pp. 47 ff.) 
which did not represent the actual speech. The question of assimi- 
lation or non-assimilation in prepositional compounds is another matter 
on which this work will throw light. Thus, we find adclamOf adcubo, 
adcrescoj adflcio, adfigoy adgredior, adquirOy but accubitio^ accumbo, 
and both adflictus and afflictus. 

The Dictionary is issued in fascicles of twenty-four pages each. 
Five of these, reaching the word ADTRIBVO, have already appeared. 
Three more are ready for printing this siunmer, and it is the intention of 
the editor to publish at least four fescicles each year. Two years more, 
perhaps three, wiU be necessary to finish A. The whole, when completed, 
wiU fill eight or ten volumes of about 600 pages each. The speed with 
which the work wiU proceed depends somewhat upon the number of 
subscribers. 

The mechanical labor necessary first to collect this material, inscrip- 
tion by inscription, and then to sift and classify it, is immense, and its 
completion by one man must require many years of incessant toil. Since 
so important a work has been begun and so well, it may be a question 
whether it would not be wise for Dr. Olcott to associate with himself a 
corps of collaborators and so hasten the lexicon to completion. 

Walteb DsNmsoN 
Univsrsitt of Michigan 



Studi ttaliani di filologia classica. VoL XII, 1904. 

The longest article in this volume, that in which, on pp. 11-120, 
E. Lattes discusses fascicles IX and X of the new Corpus inscriptio- 
num Etruscarum, can only be named as lying beyond the competence of 
the reviewer. 

A. Solari, pp. 1-9, gives a list, containing little of interest to the 
classical student, of Latin MSS anterior to the seventeenth century, 
found in the communal library at Leghorn. 
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C. Marches!, pp. 121-38, gives (in Latin) an account and partial colla- 
tion of three Verona MSS (oddly described as adhuc rum comperti)^ Tiz.: 
a Persius, saec. xiii, Ovid. Epp,^ saec. xiv (ending with Her. xx. 12), and 
Valerius Maximus, saec. xiv or xv. This last M. makes the mistake of 
regarding as important, having collated it only with Kempf s second 
edition; most of the readings which he supposes to be new are recorded 
in the first edition from the inferior MSS which, on the discovery of 
cod. L, Kempf lai^ely disregarded. The Veronensis, which has some 
interesting correspondences with B, is evidently no less interpolated 
than the other recentiores (cf. Kempf', praef . p. xxix). 

Interesting, and for the text of Persius indispensable, is F. Ramorino's 
article, pp. 229-60, "De duobus Persii codicibus": Laur. 37, 19=X, and 
Laur. 33, 31 =X', a copy of X made by Boccaccio. In contradiction of 
Bandini, R. assigns X to saec. x extr. or saec. xi in.; he collates it with 
Montepess. A and Vat. B, representing the Sabinian recension, and with 
Montepess. C, Buecheler*s P, representing what R. calls the Pithoean 
recension, and simis up thus: ''cum cod. Laur. X recensionem praecipue 
Sabinianam praebeat, perpaucis tantum locis ciun pithoeana commixtam, 
cum longe emendatior sit quam A et B . . . . himc codicem ex archetypo 
multo meliore fluxisse quam a (=AB), fortasse etiam nonnihil antiquiore, 
vel uncial! vel semiunciali script ura exarato." There are a few misprints: 
pp. 235, 255 '^Prol. 4kpirenemy** whereas the remark on p. 259 indicates 
that the correct pirenen is the reading of X as well as of X' ; p. 255 *' S. I 
22 turn'' should be tun, as on p. 236; ibid. ''1 131 ababaci," but p. 238 
^^ ababati ;*' it does not appear which is correct. 

C. Pascal, pp. 219-27, discusses the composition of Catull. Ixiv. That 
it is a translation is shown by the singularities nutricum 18, frigidulos 
singultxis 132, sevens euros 173, flexerunt artvs 306. But it is not trans- 
lated from a single source; for an original poet, introducing the Ariadne 
episode a« a series of pictures displayed before the guests, would have 
maintained its pictorial character and accompanied his description with 
references to the sjjectators such as we find in Verg. Aen, i. 466 ff. 
Catullus develops the episode in narrative form ; we must conclude that 
he introduced the device of the drapery only to dovetail one original 
narrative into another. And the two parts are different in tone: the Peleus 
and Thetis " has a certain sobriety and moderation of coloring and a cer- 
tain simplicity of development which contrast vividly with the impas- 
sioned character of the" Ariadne. As to the source of the latter, P. can 
suggest nothing ; that of the former he would find in a pseudo-Hesiodic 
poem on the same theme, from which Tzetzes ProL ad Lycophr. 261 
cites two lines (fr. 94 Marckscheffel); with these P. compares vss. 26-28 
of Catullus, and with fr. 218 M., which he thinks may belong to the same 
epithalamium, vss. 386-88. The suggestion as to source is plausible; as 
for the contamination, there is another possibility, a modification of P.'s 
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view. He does not remark on vs. 251, parte ex alia (cf . Verg. Aen. i. 474) 
or on the distinctly pictorial, or sculptural, character of the Bacchic rout 
introduced by this phrase. The same character belongs, in the main, to 
vss. 52-70; we may then suppose that Catullus followed in the first place 
a Greek original containing a brief pictorial description of Ariadne in 
Naxos, and that into this he inserted a narrative (vss. 71-250), perhaps 
from a second Greek source. P. suggests that the absence of Apollo and 
Diana (vss. 299 ff., contrast O 62 f. and Aesch. fr. 350 Nauck) may be a 
primitive element of the myth; Sun and Moon could not be present at a 
festival which took place by torchlight at nightfall. It may be added 
that Hes. fr. 94 is the only parallel passage that has escai>ed Ellis' notice; 
for the comparison of Apol. Rhod. iii. 968-71 with vss. 106 ff . is false. 

The "Analecta" of L. Castiglioni, pp. 279-318 (in Italian despite the 
title), are varied in contents and full of interest. Using a cod. Neap. saec. 
zv, and having regard also to other MSS, C. gives collations of the 
Achilleia of Statius, the Remedia amoris of Ovid, and the pseudo- 
Ovidian Nux; for the last-named also a new collation of cod. Flor. in cor- 
rection of Baehrens. He treats of the relations between the MSS of the 
Achilleis, discusses the character and authorship of the Nux and the 
blending of erotic with idyllic poetry in the Remedia amoris and Tibul- 
lus, and defends or emends the text in various passages of Tibullus and 
the Nva:. The elaborate and suggestive essay is well worth reading as a 
whole, and students concerned with this or that portion will find it always 
desirable to reckon with C.'s observations. 

C. O. Zuretti, p. 319, on Auson. Cent, nupt, praef. 5, explains untia et 
eequens cum medio as = u. (medivs versus) et s, (medius versus) cum 
medio (versu). But could medius versus be understood from a following 
msdio sc. versu % 

N. Terzaghi, ''Ad Hes. Th. 535 ss.," pp. 139^, advances the theory 
that Theog, 535-64 belonged originally between Op. 48 and 50, Op. 49 
having been inserted as a stop-gap after the passage had been transferred 
to the Theogony, The arguments drawn from mythical considerations 
are neither clearly stated nor convincing; linguistically T. errs, both in 
supposing that AXXd could be used to introduce vs. 565 as a continuation 
of vs. 534, and in translating Ipi^tro fiovXas 534 by "thwarted the will" of 
Zeus. Syntactically this phrase must mean "matched wits" with Zeus, 
and it is evidently an amplification of the epithets woucCXov cuoXi^i^riv 511, 
and woiKi\6povXov 521, just as vwtptcv&avra 510 is further developed in 514 ff . 
and ofjuifyrivoov 511 in 512 f . T. notes that Hyginus says that Zeus did 
not perceive the deceit practiced on him, and infers that Hyginus' copy of 
Hesiod did not contain Theog. 550-52, "probably a later addition by 
someone who did not wish that Zeus should cut a poor figure despite his 
omniscience." Here T. goes too far or not far enough; the question is 
one, not of textual criticism, but of comparative folklore. 
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Terzaghi has also, pp. 181-217, an article on the oommeiitary of 
Nioephorus to S jnesius vcpl iwwvCwv. On a not uninteresting discussion 
of ancient theories concerning dreams, of Chaldaic oracles, and the sources 
of Nicephorus, there follow an account of the MSS of the commentary 
with critical notes and ''Adnotationis crit. in Syn. w. i, lib. specimen.'' 

Two articles by E. L. De Stefani exhibit the sound fruit of long labor. 
Begarding the Excerpta ex Aeliani H, A., of which he has at conmiand 
five unpublished collections besides the printed Excerpta Constantiniy 
De St. states, pp. 145-80, that ^'aU the MSS of the excerpts depend on 
the archetype of the complete MSS," and that all are valueless for the 
text of Aelian, save perhaps the parts of the Excerpta Conatantini 
derived from the irXaros. Discussing, pp. 421-45, the Epitome Aristotelis 
de Animaltbtia by Aristophanes of Byzantimn, De St. arrives at the fol- 
lowing results: (1) Ael. H. A. iv. 55 = Aristoph. ii. 458, 459; (2) the con- 
tents of lost portions of the epitome may be inferred from passages of 
the^. A.; (3) Aristot. w€fHCmKSiv, cited by Athenaeus, is probably, as 
Bose held, identical with the Epitome; (4) the Epitome served as a 
source for many articles of Suidas, and the latter may be used to emend 
its text. De St. points out (p. 218, note) that the words rf T€xyiK^ 
Herodian II. 613. 9 L., refer not to Herodian, as Lentz supposed, but to 
Theodosius. 

A. Olivieri, pp. 261-77, gives the readings of cod. Laur. 75. 5 for the 
''Ophthalmology" in Aetius' 'larpuca, lib. vii, and observes that Laur. 
justifies many of Hirschberg's emendations. 

T. Tosi, p. 278, proposes to read <rvyycvcia« 6fjLfui in Eur. Or. 1046. 
o^f d&X^f, a gloss on 017., was substituted for it: Tyrwhitt proposed 
ofifm (which, by the way, Porson found in his L), and in vs. 1082 Weck- 
lein substitutes ofifia for ovofia from MSS. The first part of the emenda- 
tion is ingenious; the second might well have been elaborated by an 
examination of the periphrases with ovofia and 6/ifm in the tragic poets; 
with words so easily confused phraseological considerations rather than 
the authority of MSS may decide as to the true reading. 

E. Bianchi, " Scholia in Nicandri Alexipharmaca," pp. 321-420, agree- 
ing with Wentzel that V6ri's text of the Scholia is vitiated by too close 
adherence to G, publishes a revised text, founded, for reasons stated by 
B., on R P, with G L as auxiliaries. Aniinadversiones criticae and an 
index complete this solid piece of work. 

G. Vitelli has four notes: p. 10, on the term cnropcu in Egyptian land 
leases; p. 228, on Sa>n7ptos (fii7i')=7rawt, as shown by a papyrus fragment; 
p. 320, adding, from another papyrus, an example of ^oAixno^ {aprosi) to 
that cited in Lexx. from Athenaeus iii, p. 114 a ; p. 446, on Harris' frag- 
ments of Palaephatus, reported to be now in the Museum at Alexandria. 

W. H. KiBK 
Rutgers College 
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L^ administration financitre du sanctuaire pythiqae au iif sidcle 
avant J.-C. Par II^mile Boubguet. Paris: Fontemoing, 
1905. Ft. 5. 

Among the more than four thousand inscriptions unearthed by the 
French at Delphi perhaps no single class has proved so difficult to 
decipher, classify, and interpret as those which M. Bourguet has from 
time to time published and discussed in the Bulletin^ and which now 
form the basis of this elaborate and comprehensive study — the fragments 
of the accounts of the various boards charged with the administra- 
tion of the Pythian sanctuary. Those that are preserved faU within the 
fifty years subsequent to the establishment, in 869, of the board of 
vaowotoiy whose duty it was to supervise the rebuilding of the temple of 
Apollo, destroyed in 373. After this catastrophe an appeal for subscrip- 
tions was sent out and contributions, by states and individuals, came in 
from all comers of the Greek world. In this period fell also the Phocian 
indemnity, which made possible the completion of the temple by 330 or 
329, at a cost of not less than 400 talents (p. 105). Now, every obol of 
receipts, with the name of the contributor,* had to be accounted for, and 
also the expenditures of every sort involved in the building operations 
and in the maintenance of the sanctuaries at Delphi and Thermopylae. 
The methods of administration and control adopted for the discharge of 
this task, and the constitution, responsibilities, and conduct of the various 
boards which had a part in it, is the subject of this learned monograph. 

The subject itself is as technical as the documents are difficult. But 
M. Bourguet has succeeded in producing a treatise not only of profound 
and accurate scholarship — this we have learned to expect in contributions 
to the Library of the French Schools at Athens and Rome, of which this 
is the ninety-fifth fascicle — ^but also of great value for the general history 
of the period, and not without interesting details. Considering the frag- 
mentary state of the inscriptions, we have a remarkably complete and 
clear account of the functions and operations of the administrative boards 
and their relation to each other — the local fiovXa at Delphi, the federal 
board of voowouh, the federal board of rofuiuy whose brief existence 
(from 339 to 326) seems to have been determined by the Phocian indem- 
nity,^ and, in supreme authority, the Amphictyonic Council. By his 
grasp of the political situation the author has also been able to bring 
numerous apparently insignificant phenomena into relation with the 

1 The aathor cites (p. 36, n. 1) the mite of IX obols credited to Oleonica of Phlius ; 
the coBt of inBcribing the 82 letters required for this entry, at the usual rate of 4 or 6 
obols per 100 letters, left little for the building I 

* Bourguet now thinks that 420 talents of this indemnity were paid — ^ten semi-annual 
payments of 80 talents each from 343 to 889, and twelye annual payments of 10 talents 
each from 888 to 826. This slight modification of his former view (see Goodwin^s note 
on p. 266 of his Z>0 corona) is due to his reyised chronology of the period. 
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political movements and policies of the time. The hand of Philip, for 
example, is seen in a number of instances. New light is thrown (p. 144, 
n. 1) upon the Athenian decree passed in 339 on the motion of Demos- 
thenes (Aesch. iii. 126). We may mention, further, the proof (p. 143) 
that the Pythian games were celebrated, in the fourth century, in the 
fourth Delphic month, Heraios, and not in Boukatios, the second, as was 
later the case; and that the population of Delphi at this period hardly 
exceeded 700 (p. 45). 

The list of Delphic archons, as given in Pauly-Wissowa, has been 
revised at several points by Bourguet (p. 10). The text of two inscrip- 
tions hitherto unpublished is given (p. 67 and appendix), and important 
new readings in others, especially (pp. 158 ff.) in the Amphictyonic law 
of the year 399. One regrets that all the documents involved, now scat- 
tered in the volumes of the Bulletmy were not re-edited here, and that the 
book has no index. 

Edwabd Capps 



Oriechische Holzsarkophage aiis der Zeit Alexanders des 
Orossen. Wissenschaftliche Verdffentlichungen derdeutschen 
Orient'Oeaellschafl^KetiS, Von Cabl Watzinqbb. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung, 1905. Pp. 96. M. 35. 

In the course of the excavations carried on by the Orient-Gtesellschaft 
at Abusir in Liower Egypt during the years 1902-4 there was brought to 
light a small Greek cemetery belonging in all probability to the fourth 
century b. o. The present monograph gives an account of this cemetery 
and its contents, with the exception of the papyrus containing the 
Persae of Timotheus, already published by Professor von Wilamowitz. 
The work abounds in information and suggestion on an unexpectedly 
varied range of subjects. Thus there is a convincing r6sum6 of the evi- 
dence for the continued production of painted vases in Attica down to 
the time of Alexander (pp. 11, 12); there is a description, with excellent 
illustrations, of an open-work Greek shoe (pp. 13, 14); there are hints 
regarding the later development of Greek ornament (pp. 74-76) ; and so 
on. Naturally there is considerable space devoted to burial customs, as 
exemplified in the Greek cemetery of Abusir, but the lion's share falls to 
the art of the joiner, as exemplified in the chest -like coffins of wood found 
on this site and in southern Russia. On this last subject Dr. Watzinger 
has made an imp>ortant contribution to knowledge. 

The form of the publication is quarto. There are three colored 
plates, besides a colored plan and 135 illustrations in the text. 

F. B. Tarbell 
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Das Forum Romanumy seine Oeschichte und seine Denkmdler. 
Von Chb. Hublsen. 2te Ansg. Rome: Loescher & Co., 
1905. Pp. xii + 244. M. 4. 

The first edition of this book appeared in June, 19(M; an Italian 
translation in April, 1905; the second edition in German in October, 
1905; and an English translation by Professor Carter has just (March) 
been issued. 

Seldom has such an inunediate success been better deserved. The 
book is intended for the large number of educated persons who, while 
not desiring to pursue any special investigations, still wish for more 
detaOed and scholarly information about the Forum than is contained in 
the ordinary guide-books. This purpose has been perfectly achieved, 
for Htdsen is not only our chief authority in the field of Boman topog- 
raphy, but also a master of the art of lucid and attractive presentation. 
His book and Man's FChrer dutch Pompeii now stand in a class by 
themselves. 

The first twenty-three pages of the second edition are devoted to the 
history of the development of the Forum in antiquity, in its various 
relations to Roman life. This is followed by a sketch of the Forum in 
the Middle Ages (pp. 24-32) and of the excavations that have been 
carried on in it since the Renaissance (pp. 32-52) — a particularly inter- 
esting chapter. The main portion of the book (pp. 53-226) contains the 
description of the Forum as it now appears, with the history of the 
monuments, beginning with the Basilica Julia and taking up the build- 
ings in order. While the plan precludes any discussion of disputed 
points, a bibliography is added (pp. 226-234) which contains a list of the 
chief sources of information in ancient and modem literature, so that 
the ordinary student has all that he needs in the way of reference in 
this one volume. 

The second edition has been somewhat enlarged, having twenty-five 
pages more than the first, but most of this additional space is occupied 
by twenty-two additional illustrations. Several of these are reproduc- 
tions of views of the Forum made in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
ei^teenth centuries, the value of which has only recently been fully 
appreciated. This appreciation has been greatly stimulated by the work 
of Htdsen and Lanciani, and by such publications as that of Ashby's 
in the second volume of the Papers of the British School in Rome. 

During the year that elapsed between the issue of the first and the 
second editions very few discoveries were made in the Forum, and little 
new light was cast upon those previously made. It has not, therefore, 
been necessary to add much to the text or to modify the statements of 
the first edition to any marked extent. The principal additions have 
been made to the descriptions of the remains on the Comitium (p. 103), 
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the lacus Curtius (131), the cuniculi (ld4), the equus Tremuli (186), the 
puteal Libonis (141), S. Maria Antiqua (153), the templum divi Bomuli 
(209), and the arch of Titus (223). 

Among the few changes we note that on Plate III the Senaculum is 
no longer marked on the Comitium of the republic, although the state- 
ment in the text (p. 6) remains the same. On p. 78 the description of 
some of the reliefs on the arch of Severus has been emended, and Hfllsen 
geems now to have decided (p. 130) that the identification of the recently 
discovered pedestal in the centre of the area of the Forum with that of 
the equestrian statue of Domitian is very probable. Two or three wholly 
insignificant typographical errors that occurred in the first edition have 
been corrected. 

Every student of the subject knows that the topography of the 
Forum presents many problems with regard to which opinions differ 
widely. Htdsen's views carry more weight than those of any other living 
scholar, and he is entirely justified in stating them categorically in a 
guide-book like this. For instance, he still adheres to the belief that 
the so-called Hemicycle is of late date, belonging to the reconstruction 
under Severus, and makes no mention of the opposite theory elaborated 
so recently by Richter in his Beitrdge zur ti^miachen TopographiCy 
although this monograph is referred to in the bibliography. Detailed 
discussion of such questions being out of place in this review, there is 
nothing but unstinted praise to be given to the form and content of 

the book. 

Samuel Ball Platnbr 
Wbstern Reserve University 



The Roman Forum, its History and its Monuments. By Chb. 
HuELSEN. Translated from the second German edition by 
Jesse Benedict Carter. Rome; Loescher & Co., 1906. 
Pp. xi + 259. $1.00. 

In this translation, which appeared in February, the author has made 
the few changes necessary to bring the book down to date. On p. 110 
the ancient tufa walls and foundations on the Comitium are described, 
and a new plan of the Comitium is inserted (Plate V). Additions have 
also been made to the sections that treat of the ancient necropolis (pp. 
211-17) and of the lacus Curtius (pp. 137-39), and there are several new 
illustrations. Professor Carter has done his work well, the translation 
being im usually readable, and, so far as the reviewer has compared it 
with the original, accurate. 

s. b. p. 
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Quellen und Untersuchungen zur lateiniachen Philologie des MiU 
telalters. Heransgegeben yon Ludwig Tbaubb. Band I, 
Heftl: Sedulius 8cottu8. Von S. Hbllmann. Mtlnchen: 
Beck, 1906. Pp. xv+203. M. 8.50. 

It is a pleasure to greet the appearance of the initial number in 
Traube's Quellen und Untersuchungen, a publication which will give at 
least partial expression to its founder's great plans for mediaeval Latin 
philology, by including editions or investigations of large ecape either 
suggested directly by him or developed under his sux)ervision. Such 
articles, to quote from Traube's preface, are to be ''durch Gleichheit der 
Schule Oder voile Einigkeit fiber die philologischen Wege und Ziele 
unter sich verbunden." That means, among other things, that these 
studies will have recourse, wherever possible, to that fusion of the sciences 
of history, paleography, and the transmission of texts which gives an 
indispensable clue to the investigator of the early Middle Ages, as Traube 
himself has so brilliantly and convincingly set forth in many publica- 
tions. It means also that the contributors — I am sure I voice the feeling, 
of them all — are at one in their devotion to Traube, to his enlivening 
genius, his humane sympathies, his universal learning, without the aid 
of which much of their work would be impossible. The new undertak- 
ing, under such guidance, bids fair to be as important for mediaeval 
Latin philology as the Texte und Untersuchungen of Gtebhardt and 
Hamack are for Greek patristic literature. 

The first article in the opening volume is by S. Hellmann, and con- 
sists of three important studies of the works of Sedulius Scottus. The 
first of these presents a new text of the Liber de rectortbus ChristianiSy 
last edited, and imperfectly, by Angelo Mai in his Spicilegium Roma- 
num, 1842, but now revised, and for the first time based on all the MSS 
at our disposal. An interesting preface attempts a classification of the 
MSS, sets forth the important characteristics of the work, and treats 
briefly of its literary origins and influences. This early ^'mirror of 
princes," which was written probably between 855 and 859, is virtually 
a vpoTp€TmK09 di cvo-c/Sciav, and, though it calls the king God's vicar, 
has decidedly more of the flavor of church than of state. The work sug- 
gests the De regimine principum of Aegidius Colonna, and other similar 
treatises of the fourteenth century, but Hellmann denies any connection 
between them, pointing out that the title, formerly given to Sedulius' 
work — De regimine principum — is unauthentic. It is clear, however, 
that Walter Hurley read Sedulius (see p.. 35. 1) and Hellmann has to 
explain a striking similarity in plan between Sedulius, Aegidius, and 
Wiclif by the assumption of an unknown source from which they inde- 
pendently drew. There are no ancient precursors of the Liber de recto- 
ribus Christianis patterned on exactly the same design; the work offers 
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both resemblances and contrasts to the panegyric literature, to the mo- 
nastic rules, and, we may add, to the De offidis mintstrarum of St. 
Ambrose and its model, the De offlciis of Cicero. Did Sedulius know 
either of these works? He was certainly acquainted with Ambrose's 
HeoccLemeron, and the monastery of Lftttich, which contained works of 
Cicero used by Sedulius, had a manuscript of the De offlciiSy too (p. 98). 

Another literary model to which Sedulius owed much for form and 
plan, if little for contents, is the Consolatio philosophiae of Boethius. 
Besides the coincidence noted by Hellmann and Ebert on p. 24. 9, it is 
worth remark that the whole structure of the work, the admixture of 
prose and verse characteristic of one form of the ancient saturay seems 
directly inspired by Boethius — not, for instance, by the De nuptiis 
philologiae of Martianus Capella — as a study of the metre shows. 
Boethius is surely the model for the strange jnetres used in poems vii. 
and viii, as these are virtually his inventions (see Peiper's edition, 
pp. 220, 225). There are three combinations of verses not found in 
Boethius (v, xi, xiii, xv, xvii), but the verses themselves are employed 
by him in other strophes. These apart, the only metres not found in 
the Consolatio are tiiie Sapphic strophe and the trochaic septenarius, 
both, perhaps, inspired by the Christian hymn. Thus closely akin in 
general structure and in the versification of the poems, the works, as 
indeed we might expect from their totally different subjects, show only a 
few trifling coincidences in detail. Besides 24. 9, one might possibly 
add references to the Consolatio on 27. 27 (Peiper, pp. 26, 56 and 27, 28); 
45. 17 (p. 105. 5); 72. 5 (p. 89. 1). 

In the treatment of the text of the De rectoribus Christianis an 
enlightened conservatism is conspicuous, honesta vinea (p. 37. 2) is cer- 
tainly to be retained; Virgirs honestum caput (of Bacchus, Georg. 2. 392) 
seems an apposite parallel, superborum .... caecitas (p. 49. 9) should 
yield to the reading of P, superba .... celsitaSy which rei>eats the idea 
in inalos humilians (p. 46. 20) — however the rest of the line should run. 
So, too, at p. 84. 13, dum Deus ex alto regem populumque triumphet, is 
an allusion to the crossing of the Red Sea, described in the preceding 
prose (p. 81. 14), and needs only the correction of triumphet to triumphal 
-certainly not a complete metamorphosis into dum Deus exaltat regem 
populumque triumphis. 

The second section of Hellmann's article treats of the collection 
of excerpts contained in a manuscript at Cues (C 37), which, as 
Traube had already shown, was compiled by Sedulius. Hellmann con- 
tributes fresh proof of this fact, and shows in an interesting way the 
importance of the document for the understanding of the De rectoribus 
Christianis and of Sedulius' ideals and methods in general. The pas- 
sages are culled from various sources, and attest the compiler's resp)ect 
for both Christian and pagan authority; the work is typical of the atti- 
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tude of mediaeval humanism to classical culture from Charlema^e's 
days to Dante's. Sedulius is not so scholarly a humanist as Lupus of 
Ferri^res, but his interests are broad, his excerpts are seasoned with his 
own reflections, and are aptly introduced in his instructions to the Prince. 
His favorite authors, as shown both by his Collectaneum and the imita- 
tions in the De rectoribus ChristianiSy are, among the pagans, Cicero, 
Virgil, Valerius Maximus, Macrobius, Vegetius, Frontinus. He uses the 
Historia Augusta freely, as a kind of heathen Liber regum, supple- 
mented for Christian history by Orosius and Cassiodorus. The poetical 
preface to the De rectoribus Christianis contains a patent imitation of 
the beginning of Ovid's Art of Love, though the other coincidences with 
Ovid noted by Hellmann are possibly accidental. Virgil's influence, noted 
by Hellmann in a dozen passages, is evident likewise at p. 71. 15, where 
the description of the storm is imitated from Oeorg, 1. 322 ff. (cf. espe- 
cially vss. 23 f . with 330). 

Part of Sedulius' authors came to him, as we should expect, via the 
Irish tradition; part of them, as Hellmann skilfully shows, he acquired 
on the continent. A specimen of the first variety is the collection of 
moral sententiae known as the Proverbia Qraecorumy but showing closer 
afiQnity with the Hisperica Famina than with anything Greek. Other 
maxims are identical with parts of the Irish collection of canons published 
by Wasserschleben in 1874 and 1885; Hellmann makes a valuable con- 
tribution here, in tracing the canons back to an original collection of a 
general gnomic character, and by correcting the inadequate accounts of 
the history of the text of the canons given by both Wasserschleben and 
Bradshaw. At various points Hellmann's discussion raises the whole 
problem of the services rendered by Irish scholars in the transmission of 
classical and other texts; it is a pleasure to learn (p. 103) that this subject 
will be treated afresh by Traube in his forthcoming Palaeographische 
Forschungen. 

The third part of Hellmann's treatise is devoted to the commentary 
of Sedulius on the epistles of St. Paul and its relation to that of Pelagius 
in the fifth century. The latter commentary, which furnished abundant 
material to several writers of the ninth century, is extant merely in the 
borrowed fragments which their works contain, and which have often 
been modified in the interests of orthodoxy. The fascinating task of 
reconstructing the original treatise had already been attempted by 
Zimmer, and though Hellmann's researches attain no positive goal, he 
corrects Zimmer at important points, settles the genealogy of the extant 
commentaries in which the influence of Pelagius appears, and, in short, 
determines the lines along which subsequent investigation must proceed, 
in case new material comes to light. 

We have, then, in the opening number of Traube's new series, a three- 
fold study of Sedulius, as author, humanist, theologian, and a most 
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important contribution to the literary history of the ninth century. The 

book is attractively and even sumptuously printed; and the press- work 

has been carefuUy done. A very few minor errors may be noted: p. 36, 

Burleigh; p. 40, note on 1. 11, add Ovid; p. d5, Sedulis. 

K K. Rand 
Harvard Universitt 



The Campaign of Plaiaea, By Hbnbt Bubt Wbiqht. Yale dis- 
sertation. New Haven: privately printed, 1904. Pp. 148. 

In this essay Dr. Wright has reopened the difficult question of the 
detailed movements of the battle of Plataea. Following Eduard Meyer's 
view of the strong Athenian, or, more exactly, '^Periclean," bias of Herod- 
otus (Forschungen zur alien Oeschichte), Wright has gathered appar- 
ently every shred of ancient evidence, both monumental and literary, 
upon the campaign, and has subjected each bit to careful scrutiny. As 
an example of exact and orderly analysis of historical evidence the thesis 
deserves high praise. 

The material is handled and presented in an unusually clear and 
definite manner. The writer first establishes the theory that Herodotus' 
account of the campaign took its final form during the opening years of 
the Peloponnesian War and conforms to the misrepresentations cunent in 
the Periclean circle at Athens in that time. These misrepresentations 
seriously reflect upon the ability of Pausanias, the Spartan commander, 
and the courage of the Spartan troops. Wright here adds a niunber of 
significant minor arguments to those advanced by Meyer. He then 
attempts to sift out the elements of the " Periclean redaction " and to 
determine their source. This leaves as a remainder what he terms the 
"pre-Periclean vulgate" report. This would represent that version of 
the campaign which was generally accepted in Greece in the thirty years 
succeeding the battle, while the influence of Cimon's pro-Spartan policy 
was still felt at Athens. 

Taking a new start from the vantage-ground thus gained, Wright 
discusses, in their chronological order, the pre-Periclean common report 
of the battle, followed by the Periclean revision. Chap, v attempts to 
show that Ephorus and the other fourth -century writers, excluding the 
orators, return to the earlier and truer version, and give due credit to 
Pausanias and the Spartans for the decisive victory at Plataea. This 
latter point has not been emphasized before, I believe, and seems entirely 
convincing. Thereafter in brief chapters Wright follows the course of 
the influence of the Herodotean version in the remaining biographers 
and historians of antiquity who touch upon the battle. 

The opinion that the credit of the victory at Plataea must be assigned 
to the generalship of Pausanias has been long since maintained by Del- 
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brftck and others. Meyer's arguments that the account in Herodotus is 
colored by Athenian perversion of the facts has been rather generally 
accepted. On the basis of the pre-Periclean evidence and the evident 
admiration expressed for Pausanias by Thucydides, Wright supports and 
furthers this view. But the only new elements which he brings into the 
discussion in attempting a reconstruction of the detailed movements of 
the battle have not gained my credence. Induced by a statement in the 
Laches of Plato, he explains the final movement of the Greek forces 
which brings on the battle as a ^'feigned retreat with the deliberate pur- 
pose of drawing the Persians" intl> a depression disadvantageous to 
them. The victory is due to this feigned retreat, an evidence of the 
^^ consummate strategy " of Pausanias. I can not but doubt the wisdom 
of basing Pausanias' claim to strategic ability upon a movement which 
exposed a somewhat inferior Greek force to attack, when it was separated 
into three distinct divisions, one of which did not seem to get into the 
fighting at all. For these are the actual facts of the battle as they 
appear in Herodotus— and after all is said and done we must still rely 
upon him alone for the general outline of the engagment. 

Wright's dissertation furnishes an excellent starting-point for any 
future discussion of the campaign, because of the completeness of the 
evidence here collected. It would have been advisable to insert Grundy's 
map of the battlefield, to which Wright continually refers, instead of the 
complicated tabulation of the evidence which appears at the end. 

W. L. Westbbmann 
University of Minnesota 



History of U-Stems in Ghreek. By William Cybus Gunnbbsgn. 
Chicago dissertation. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1905. Pp. 72. $0.75. 

That the border-line is an unfavorable locality for the development of 
pronounced character is a patent and potent &ct in political geography 
as it is in philological geography, and vice versa. Hence the clamoring 
need of patient, self-sacrificing investigation into the facts concerning the 
half -consonant vowel-stems. We therefore gladly welcome this thesis, 
bristling with facts and theories; though the interpretation of these facts 
is often — one might almost fear too often — left to the reader. If the 
author errs in this matter, it is in the rare direction of modesty, which 
prevents him from determining what as yet no one can determine. 

After the preliminary discussion of u-stems in other Indo-European 
languages, the author plunges at once into the theme, distinguishing 
between stems in u and stems in u. These give each two sub-heads, 
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aooording as the u- or u-stems develop into a noun or an adjective, these 
finally being differentiated aooording as their genitive is constructed by 
the ending -cos (resp. -ccds), or -vos. 

The author's practice does not seem consistent in the matter of bring- 
ing etymological cognates down to the latest development; e. g., on p. 13 
Skt. ddru is not brought down to Eng. ''tree," although, just before, Skt. 
janu — Eng. "knee." On p. 14 we are told: "Greek nouns in -tv5 are 
feminine, with one exception;" but this exception is not given us untU 
we reach p. 44. A cross-reference would have helped. One questions 
the value of many or prolonged quotations from the Etym. Mag. or 
Choeroboscus (cf ., e. g., p. 28), whose statements are often mere guesses, 
nor even especially happy guesses at that. One longs often to see the 
more rigid application of the chronological antecedence to aid in deter- 
mining which of variant or duplicate forms may be the older and probably 
the original one. When the material is scant, as often, this is of course 
impossible; but citing a sole example from the Middle Ages (p. 28) can 
scarcely lend much aid to an investigation into the origins of forms. We 
still think that a careful sifting and chronological arranging of the 
Belegstellen for forms like iroXco>s as vs. vokfjoi^ etc. (pp. 23, 28, etc), 
would do more toward proving to be a fact what is otherwise only a prob- 
lematic theory. On p. 33 we read that " in Homer the o-stem forms, 
nom. sg. vi(k, ace. sg. vlw, voc. sg. vtc, are frequent." With the excellent 
material at hand in these days for studying the Homeric Sprachge" 
broach^ we should hs(ve expected and gladly welcomed statistics here. 
Such statistics the author does give most acceptably on pp. 36 ff., while 
opening up the subject of nouus in -v9, gen. -vos. As the reviewer has 
devoted no little study to the formation of the verbals in -to? and the 
differing verb-stems on which these verbals are built (cf. articles on the 
Sophoclean use of verbals, in Am. Jour, Phil. XIII), he would fain have 
known to what extent the nouns in -rv? (p. 46) follow the usus of the 
verbals in -ro^ in the matter of their formation from this or that tense- 
stem of the verb; but we are not enlightened. No accent is placed on 
TptTTV9, p. 48. The thesis closes with an alphabetical list and grouping 
of the ca. 453 words which in all available MSS and inscriptions present 
themselves as the material from which to develop the above theories. 

One is familiar with the dictum : a poor poet should be criticized not 
at all, a medium poet leniently, an excellent poet mercilessly. Judged 
by this dictim, the valuable thesis before us deserves a vastly severer 
criticism than the reviewer has accorded it. In the immediate future no 
one will be able to accomplish aught in this especial and especially diflS- 
cult field without using it. 

Charles Edward Bishop 

CoLLKOE OF William and Mary 
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The Meaning of TAP. By Geneva Misenbb. Chicago disBerta- 
tion. Privately printed, 1904. Pp. 75. 

This monograph was written to prove the thesis that ^'all of (sic) the 
meanings of ydp are derivatives, more or less remote, of the reason-idea 
which it primarily conveyed, and that they may be assigned to the four 
following categories, (A) causal, (B) explicative, (C) motivating, (D) con- 
firmatory" (p. 12). *' Admitting that it is in form derived from yc and 
apa," Miss Misener holds that ^^ the time of its formation so antedates 
literary Greek, that all consciousness of its origin was certainly lost 
before the time of Homer " (p. 10). Chapters two to five deal respectively 
with ydp in declarative sentences, ydp anticipatory, ydp in questions, and 
dAAa ydp. In declarative sentences ydp is shown to be causal, explicative, 
motivating, or confirmatory; anticipatory ydp is catalogued as causal, 
motivating, or explicative; ydp in questions is either confirmatory, justi- 
fying, motivating, explanatory, or transitional; and the uses of dXXa ydp 
are classed imder three heads, the first of which is subdivided into three 
species, the second into four, and the third into five, the fifth of which 
latter is again sub-subdivided into (a) and (&), of which (a) by sub-sub-sub- 
division becames (a), {p^, (y'), (8'). 

Truly, an analysis to have pleased the heart of Aristotle! To rest me, 
I turn to Apollodorus and construct a fomily-tree of the descendants of 
Ovpavof and Trj, No guilty ydp can have escaped. Were it not for the 
footnotes packed with further examples, one might infer that a separate 
pigeon-hole had been provided for every ydp in the extant literature. 
Though evidently much exact thinking has been put into it, yet to me 
the classification seems often fictitious; the carver not always to have hit 
the joints. For example, there is surely no organic distinction between 
ydp in declarative clauses and ydp anticipatory; and even Miss Misener 
herself, in her treatment of confirmatory ydp in declarative sentences, 
admits four times over that it "approaches," or "fuses," or " intermingles," 
or "blends" with the causal ydp and the explanatory ydp. It is, indeed, 
a fluid particle, no more to be fenced into garden-plots than water that 
flows over submerged fields. 

It is a pity that the candidate did not use her rich material to prove 
the antithesis of her thesis, viz., that from corroborative ydp ("indeed," 
"in fact") sprang the causal use "for." This would have been in accord 
with the general history of all logical conjunctions, as o2k, dXXo, or the 
English "indeed" (for which see Murray's Dictionary.) Though I fear 
the dissertation contributes little to the sum of human knowledge, haring 
to defend the rprtDv Xoyos, yet the sum of the candidate's knowledge has 
been certainly enlarged, tested, and not found wanting. And her argu- 
ment for an ellipse in dXXa ydp is the clearest I know. 

L. L. FORMAN 

Cornell UNnrERSirr 
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Das Athener Nationalmuseum. Phototypische Wiedergabe 

seiner Schatze mit erl&ntemdem Text von J. N. Svobonos. 

Deutsche Ausgabe besorgt von Db. W. Babth. Hefte I- 

VI. Pp.182. Sixty plates. Athens: Beck ifeBarth, 1903 — . 

M. 16 each Heft. 

Evidently this useful work is not progressing as rapidly as the pro- 
moters anticipated, for instead of about sixty plates with accompanying 
text each year, as was first promised, only sixty plates in all have 
appeared up to March of the current year. The scheme of the entire 
publication includes marble sculptures, bronzes, vases, gems, and other 
small objects; in short all treasures of the musemm except the prehis- 
toric finds and the inscriptions. Plates and text are in quarto form. 
The reproductions vary in size with the importance of the object, one 
plate in some cases containing six or more pieces of sculpture. An 
inexpensive process has been chosen with intent to keep the price of the 
work low; certainly the slight artistic value of many of ^he objects 
published would not warrant costly plates. The illustrations are, never- 
theless, good enough to give clearly the composition of relief sculpture, 
and even to be of some value for stylistic comparisons. A general 
subject division and, within the subject, chronological division of the 
material is maintained with the following exception: a few special 
collections which have not been divided in the Museum are treated as a 
whole in the publication. Thus Parts I and II are concerned with the 
marbles and the large and small bronzes found in the sea near the island 
of Anticythera. Parts III-VI give many of the relief sculptures, exclu- 
sive of grave reliefs, and this series of reliefs is to be completed in later 
numbers. In the text are full statistics in regard to each object, find- 
spot, dimensions, material, a detailed description, and exhaustive bibli- 
ography — this last one of the most serviceable features of the publication. 
It seems a little imfortunate that the comments on the subjects do not 
follow the exact order of the plates. In turning from the illustrations 
the reader has occiisionally to look through several pages to find the 
description of a given work. It is also to be regretted that the author 
indulges in such lengthy discussions of the individual pieces of sculp- 
ture. Despite the learning displayed, the interpretations proposed of 
the Eleusinian Relief, of the Echelos and Basile relief, as of many other 
sculptures, are not convincing. In regard to the relief in which Echelos 
and Basile appear, the views of Professor Kekule von Stradonitz in the 
Berlin Winckelmannsprogramm for 1905, based it is true partly on new 
evidence, are much more simple and probable. These interpretative pas- 
sages, which have assumed the length of independent essays, increase 
the bulk of the text; the result is that the text is far behind the plates, 
many works having already appeared in the illustrations about which 
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the author's comments are not yet forthcoming. The rapid consummation 
of this large undertaking is greatly to be desired, for an extended pic- 
torial record of the Greek National Museiun would be an invaluable 
addition to the archaeologist's working library. 

Caboune L. Hansom 
Brtiv Mawb Collsob 



Case Constructions with Similis and its Compounds. By Thomas 
Madison Jones. Johns Hopkins dissertation. Baltimore: 
Privately printed, 1903. Pp. 45. 

This paper is a very careful and competent discussion of the subject 
indicated by its title. Professor Jones subjects to searching criticism 
the leading theories propounded by grammarians ancient and modem 
concerning the principles governing the employment of cases with similis 
and its compounds, beginning with that of Flavius Caper of the second 
century, who laid down the proposition: illius similis ad mores refertur; 
illi similis ad vultum — a theory which, though now banished from most of 
our Latin grammars, is stUl unfortunately current in much esoteric teach- 
ing. Professor Jones convincingly demonstrates the incorrectness of this 
theory, as well as the inadequacy of others that have succeeded, treating 
with special thoroughness and ability the highly subjective theory of 
Haase. The author's own conclusions are that the difference in case 
usage with similis and its compounds marks not a logical distinction, but 
one partly of time, partly of style. He holds that the genitive was 
originally characteristic rather of the conversational style. This theory 
is consistent with the usage of Plautus, with the general absence of the 
genitive in the higher forms of poetry, and with the prevalence of the 
genitive in Cicero's Letters. But it is not consistent with the great 
prevalence of the genitive in Cicero's Orations, a discrepancy which the 
author would explain by the ^' warm, personal " style of the speeches. 
But any attempt to discover essential traces of the sermo familiaris in 
the Orations can hardly count on extensive approval. It seems doubtful 
whether after all the difference in case usage is not essentially one of 
chronology alone. It is questionable, too, whether the author's preference 
for the dative as against the genitive in four much-debated passages in 
Plautus is soimd, though he has aimed conscientiously to present and 
weigh the evidence on both sides of this question. 

This treatment, of the subject, it should be added, is not complete for 

the entire language, or even for the bulk of the classical Latinity, being 

based upon an examination of some ten representative prose writers and 

eight representative poets of different periods. Hence the final discussion 

of the topic must yet be awaited. 

Charles £. Bennett 
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The Priests of Asklepios: A New Method of Dating Athenian 
Archons. By William Soott Febouson. University of 
California Publications, Classicial Philology, Vol. I, No. 5, 
pp. 131-73. Berkeley: University Press, 1906. $0.50. 

Ferguson's brilliant discovery (Cornell Studies VII, 1898) that 
the fixed ofiQcial order of the tribes was followed in the selection of 
certain annually elected officers at Athens — the prytany-secretary, the 
secretary of the board of treasurers of Athena, and the Delian priests of 
Serapis — is happily supplemented in this important monograph by the 
addition to this list of the priests of Asclepius. Feiguson's first discov- 
ery was at once recognized as of the highest importance for the estab- 
lishment of the chronology of the third and following centuries. Any 
archon whose name was linked with that of one of these tribal represen- 
tatives, if the latter's deme were known, was forthwith known to have 
occupied a certain position as in a twelve- or thirteen-year group. The 
position of this group in relation to other groups could then often be 
determined through its historical evidence, by means of prosopographi- 
cal data and of calculations based upon recorded intervals of time, and 
by the use of certain fixed points determined already by synchronisms 
with Roman consuls, Olympiads, etc. 

The first tables of archons drawn up by Ferguson himself (loc, ct^., 
and especially Com. Stud. X, 1899) by a rigid application of his secretary- 
canon have stood the test of searching criticism remarkably well. Though 
modified here and there by new documents and by new interpretations 
of the historical evidence, they are essentially the tables adopted by 
Eirchner in the Prosopographia Attica (1903). But serious doubts 
have been expressed — and quite naturally, considering the uncertain 
nature of the historical evidence at certain points — as to the applicabil- 
ity of the secretary-cycle to the entire period over which Ferguson 
extended it. Ferguson himself had shown that between 322/1 and 
304/3, a period of political unrest, the tribal order was not followed, and 
Kirchner had discovered another break about the time of the Cremoni- 
dean war. Why should not similar interruptions have occurred at other 
crises? The fact that at a few fixed dates the tribe of the secretary did 
actually correspond to the requirements of the scheme might be due to 
coincidence; these fixed points were not numerous enough to establish 
Fergurson's contention that from 307/6 to 96/6 the secretary-cycle was 
in continuous use. So urged a niunber of scholars, especially Beloch 
and Kolbe. Beloch Beitr. z, alt. Oesch, I (1902), pp. 401 ff., regarded 
the calendar-cycle of eighteen years, based upon a regular sequence of 
common and intercalary years, as fundamental to any construction of 
the archon lists. Kolbe Ath, Mitt, XXX (1905), pp. 73 ff., on the other 
hand, distrusted as leading criteria both Ferguson's secretary-cycle, and 
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Beloch's calendar-cycle, and maintained that the period of an archon 
must first be fixed approximately by the historical notices, the exact year 
then to be determined by the normal position of the secretary's tribe. 
The results reached by both these scholars for the third century were in 
many details at variance with those of Ferguson and Kirchner. 

Ferguson's latest discovery is therefore most timely. It not only 
completely restores confidence in his secretary-canon for the periods 
where its applicability was most disputed, but enables him to establish 
the fact that there were breaks in the system and to date them. And 
for these breaks he is able to offer plausible explanations in the political 
conditions of the time and to show that a method was followed even in 
starting afresh upon the cycle of tribes. Without following the author 
in the details of his demonstration, we may present an outline of the 
periods which he establishes and the means of control which he has 
made available for all future constructions of the archon lists: 



Year 



807/6 to 282/1 .. 
261/60 to 281/30 

230/29 to 138/7 . 
187/6 to 104/3 . . 
108/2 to 88/7... 

87,^ 



Official Order of Tribes Fol- 
lowed by 

Secretaries to treasnrers of 

Athena. 
PqrtaDy-aecretarieB ? 

Priesta of Asclepios ) 

Prytany-secretariea (from 806/5) 
Priesta of Aselepios 

Pqrtany>secretarie8 ) 

Priests of Aselepius > 

Prytany-secretaries 

Prytany-secretaries ) 

Priests of Sera pis ) 

Priests of Serapis 

Priests of Aaclepios. 



Chosen from the same tribe. 



Chosen from the same tribe The 
secretary-cycle was broken in 
261/'60 to restore the asreement. 

Break between 206/4, probably 
in 20^. 

Chosen from the same tribe. 

Official order of tribes was aban- 
d<med for the secretariee after 
108/t. 



The tables of archons which Ferguson is now able to construct must 
be regarded as the nearest approximation yet reached to the true chro- 
nology of these three centuries. So far as the means of control above 
outlined are available in the names and demes of these annual officers, 
the list seems to the present reviewer unassailable. Some important 
archons, however, are still without the support of either secretary or 
priests, e. g., Philippus, whom Ferguson keeps in 893/2. At present I 
am disposed to believe that Clark's argument, Class, Phil, I, pp. 324 ff ., 
based on the chronology of Menander, suffices at least to keep the ques- 
tion open, if not to settle it in fovor of 392/1. But Wilhelm's dating 
{Urkunden dramatischer AuffUhrungenj pp. 63 ff.) of lO, II. 975 f, if 
correct, would deprive Clark's argument of one external support. 

It may seem ungracious to pick out small defects in a contribution 
of such value; but just because it is so fine a piece of work, and shows 
such mastery in its use of the epigraphical and historical materials, one 
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regrets to see in it marks of hasty composition. Certain phrases (p. 143, 
n. 21; p. 152, n. 40; 154, 1. 2; 168, 1. 22) are too German ever to become 
good English, while ^' ruled out" and ''lineup" involve figures which 
may become unacademic some day. On p. 139, 1. 8, read '^ Olympiad 
139, 4" for 142, 2, and on p. 159, n. 73, the reference should be to p. 140. 

Edwabd Capps 



Aischylos* Choephoren, Erkl&rende Ausgabe von Fbibdebich 
Blass. Halle: Niemeyer, 1906. Pp. 205. M. 5. 

Professor Blass himself probably does not believe that it is possible 
to restore with certainty the hand of Aeschylus in the corrupt choruses 
of the Choephoroe, But there is something inspiring in the youthful 
zest and inexhaustible ingenuity of resource with which he throws him- 
self into the task. As he himself says, ayaSij 8' ipi^ 178c fiporouri No 
scholar can work through this commentary without receiving many 
valuable lessons in critical method and many helpful suggestions for 
the interpretation of Aeschylus. The Introduction, following, though 
not slavishly, Robert's Bild und Liedy presents the development of the 
legend. Wilamowitz' ^^ Delphic poem" is ignored because ^^ there is no 
evidence that it existed;" and his theory that Aeschylus is hostile to 
Apollo is met by the explanation that the trial scene in the Eumenidea 
is merely a mythological symbol of the conflict between old and new 
moral ideals. 

In the commentary exegesis, though not neglected, is subordinated to 
the critical recension of the text. Space fails to enter into detail here. 
I may merely note the following readings: 

317 Ka6^ €v ovpta^ — 367 KTav6vT€aaiv — 382 a/i7rc/i7r(e) — 389 <^pcia Oaov 
€/Lt7ra5 — 417 TTpo^ TO (fxtfuaai koXu)^ — 439 iO^ w^ toS^ ct8^(9 — 467 Kamipd- 

fAvOo^ ciTa? — 492 a>s cKcuVwrav — 656 <^iA.o^ev' coTtv AlyCcrdov Stat is retained 

— 760 yva<f>€vs Tpo<^cvs t* ov ravrov u^ir-qv T€\oi\ — 957 Kparti irw^ to Ociov 
TTopa TO firj v7rovpy€iv KaKoiq deprives Aeschylus of an interesting idea. — 
994 Tts ov 8o«ct weakens the rhetoric more than it helps the grammar. 

In 156 Blass affirms that ii dfmvpa^ <f>p€vos ciinnot be taken with kXvc, 
but must, as in Ag. 556, refer to the speaker. Yes, but in Ag, 556 it also 
got»s with the verb, a.s, I think, here. The meaning is that of Pindar's 
aKovovTL wov ^Bovu^. <t>p€VL. The construction kXvclv ii ofjuavpa^ <f>p€u6^ etc. 
is no more impossible than Plato's €k fuv aBcKov koI KaKov cavrov Otiapo-o- 
fjL€va, Leges 663 c. In 305 he accepts the emendation ct 8' c/xij Rh, Mus. 
X, p. 462; but ct 8c firj rdx' ctcrcrai is, as Wecklein's note shows, a natural 
idiomatic fonnula of defiance: "If he denies it, I'll teach him." There is 
no question of Orestes' ^Xcta 4>pr]v and to introduce that thought Greek 
idiom would employ Kai in addition to 8c, to say nothing of the article. 

Paul Shobey 
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Abbreviations in Cod. Vat. 886 (Cod. 
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